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C H AP. hy the people. The habits of order and obedience which 
3 4 the barons had been taught during the long reign of Ed- 
1377- ward, fill influenced thems and the of the 
king's three uncles, the dukes of Lancaſter, York, and 
Gloceſter, ſufficed to repreſs, for a time, the turbulent 

ſpirit to which that order, in a weak reign, was fo often 

fubjet. The ition too of theſe princes 
themſelves was checked Bp the plain and undeniable title 

+ of Rich: rd, by the declaration of it made in parkament, 
and by the affectionate regard which the people bore ta. 
the memory of his father, and which was naturally tranſ- 

ferred to the young ſovereign upon the throne. The dif- 

ferent characters alſo of theſe three princes rendered them 

2 counterpoize to each other; and it was natural to ex- 

pect, that any dangerous deſigns which might be formed 

| by ene brother would meet with oppoſition from the 

others. Lancaſter, whoſe age and experience, and autho- 
rity under the late king, gave him the aſcendant among 
them, though his integrity ſeemed not proof againſt 
4 great temptations, was neither of an enterprizing ſpirit, 
nor of a popular and engaging temper. York was indo- 


the family, was reſtained by the power and authority of 
' his elder brothers. There appeared, therefore, no cir- 
cumſtance in the domeſtic fituation of England which 
might endanger the public peace, or give any immediats | 
apprebenſions to the lovers of their country. 

Bur as Edward, though he had fixed the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, had taken no care to eſtabliſh a plan of go- 
vernment during the minority of his grandſon, it behoved 
the parliament to ſupply this gdefet: And the houſe of 
commons diſtinguiſhed by taking the lead on 
the accafion. "This houſe, which had been rifag to 
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rity; and as it was now becoming a ſcene of buſineſs, 
the members choſe, for the firſt time, a ſpeaker, who might an” 
pucſerve onjer in their debates, and maintain thoſe forms 
which are requiſite in all numerous aſſemblies. Peter de 


grin. They were content — — 
8 and defice them, both to appoint 2 
of nine, who might direct the | 
and to chuſe men of virtuous life and 


preſented a petition, in which they prayed 8 
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 Epwanrd had left his grandſom involved in 


in hoſtilities againſt England. Scotland, whoſe throne 
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ment of the garriſon, fet fire to Boulogne *, The duke of 
Lancaſter conducted an army into Britanny, but returned 


gran wars. The pretenſfions of the duke of Lancaſter ==, 
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degradation of the more conſiderable 
J part of the fpe- 


burden, being fo vague and undeterminate, had, doublefs, 
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ſenſible of the unequal lot which fortune had affigned 
them in the diftribution of her favours. The firſt dif- 
order was raiſed by a blackſmith in a village of Effex. 
The tax-gatherers came to this man's ſhop while he was 
at work ; and they demanded payment for his daughter, 
whom he aſſerted to be below the age affigned by the 
fatute. One of theſe fellows offered to produce a very 
indecent proof to the contrary, and at the fame time 
Lid hold of the maid : Which the father reſenting, im- 
mediately knocked out the ruffian's brains with his ham- 
mer. The byſtanders applauded the action, and exclaim- 
ed, that it was full time for the people to take vengeance 
on their tyrants, and to vindicate their native liberty. 
They immediately flew to arms : The whole neighbour- 
hood joined in the fedition : The flame fpread in an in- 
fant over the county : It foon propagated iefelf ints 


that of Kent, of Hertford, Surry, Suifex, Suffelk, Nor- 


had the leaſt warning of the danger, the diſorder had 


grown beyond controul or oppoſition : The populace had 
| ſhaken off all regard to their former maſters : And being 


headed by the moſt audacious and criminal of their aſſo- 
Go names of Wat Tyler, 


Jack Straw, Hob Carter, and Tom Miller, by which 


they were fond of denoting their mean origin, they com- 
mitted every where the moſt outrageous violence on ſuch 
egg „ 
into their hands. 


T 


thouſand men, ain on Elackheath under their 


leaders, Tyler and Straw ; and as the princeſs of Wales, | 


the king's mother, returning from a pilgrimage to Canter- 
bury, paſſed through the midſt of them, they inſulted 
her attendants ; and ſome of the nt inſolent among them, 


to ſhew their purpoſe of Tevelling all mankind, forced 
kifes from her ; but they allowed her ts continue her 
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without attempting any farther injury |. Thay © BS 
a meſſage to the king, who had taken ſheker in the 
Tower ; and they defired a conference with him. Rich- 2287 
ard failed down the river in a barge for that purpoſe 3 but 
on his approaching the ſhore, he faw ſuch fymptoms of 
umu and_infolence, that be put back and returned to 
that fortre&s*. The feditious peafants, meanwhile, fa- 
voured by the populace of London, had broken into the 
city ; had burned the duke of Lancafter's palace of the 
Savoy ; cut off the heads of all the gentlemen whom they 
laid hold off; expreſſed a particular animoſity againſt the 
lawyers and attornies ; and pillaged the warchouſes of the 
rich merchants *. A great body of them quartered them- 
ſelves at Mile-cnd ; and the king, finding no defence in 
the Tower, which was weakly garrifoned, and ill ſupplied 
with proviſions, was obliged to go out to them, and aſk 
their demands. "They required a general pardon, the 
abolition of flavery, freedom of commerce in market- 
towns without toll or impoſt, and a fixed rent on lands, 
inflead of the ſervices due by villenage. Theſe requeſts, 
which, though extremely reaſonable in themſelves, the 
nation was not ſufficiently prepared to receive, and which 
it was dangerous to have extorted by violence, were, how- 
ever, complied with ; charters to that purpoſe were granted 
them; 1 —— 
to their ſeveral homes *. 
re 
had broken into the Tower ; had murdered Simon Sud- 
bury, the primate, and chancellor, with Sir Robert Hales, 
the treaſurer, and fome other perſons of diftinftion ; and 
continued their ravages in the city”. The king, paſſing 
along Smithfield, very flenderly guarded, — 
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chap. 76. Walfingham, p. 248, 249. ® Froildacdy liv. ©. chop. 77. 
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Tyler, at the head of theſe rioters, and entered into = 
conference with him. Tyler, having ordered his com- 
panions to retire till he ſhould give them a fignal, after 
which they were to murder all the company except the 


King himſelf, whom they were to detain priſoner, feared 


not to come into the midſt of the royal retinue. He there 
behaved himfelf in fuch 2 manner, that Walworth, the 
mayor of London, not able to bear his infolence, drew 
his ſword, and ſtruck him fo violent a blow as brought 
him to the ground, where he was inſtantly diſpatched by 
ethers of the king's attendants. The mutinecers, fecing 
their leader fall, prepared themſelves for revenge ; and this 
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Knolles, and a body of 
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tharters of enfranchiſement and pardon were revoked by ___ 
partament ; the low people were reduced to the fame 
flaviſh condition as before ; and ſeveral of the ringleaders 
even executed without proceſs or form of law. It was 
pretended, that the intentions of the mutineers had been 
to ſeize the king's perſon, to carry him through England 
at their head, to murder all the nobility, gentry, and 
lawyers, and even all the biſhops and prieſts, except the 
mendicant friars ; to diſpatch afterwards the king bim- 
felf; and having thus reduced all to a level, to order the 
Kingdom "at their pleaſure I is not impoſſible, but 
many of them, in the delirium of their firſt ſucces, might 
: But of all the evils incident to 
human fociety, the inſurrectious of the populace, when 
not raiſed and ſupported by perſons of higher quality, are 
the leaſt to be dreaded: The miſchiefs, conſequent to 
an abolition of all rank and diſtinction, become ſo great, 
that they are immediately felt, and ſoon bring affairs 
beck apecir — rad cxrnagament. 

- A'youry of en (which was at this time the 
king's age), who had diſcovered fo much courage, pre- 
ſence of mind, and addreſs, and had fo dextrouſly cluded 
the violence of this tumult, raiſed great expectations in the 
nation ; and it was natural to hope, that he would, in the 
courſe of. his life, equal the glories which had fo uni- 
formly attended his father and his in all their 
undertakings. But in proportion as Richard advanced in 


which he attempted. The Scots, ſenſible of their own 
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Charles VI. ; and John de Vienne, admiral of France, 
had been fent over with a body of 1500 men at arms, to 
ſupport them in their incurſions againft the Engliſh. 
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and carrying their ravages through d 
moreland, and Lancaſtire, collefied a rich booty, 
then returned in tranquillity to their own country. Nich- 
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treated their allies fo ill, that the French returned home, c n 4 r. 
muck diſgulted with the country, and with the manners of _="* 


its inhabitants *. And the Engliſh, though they regretted 
adn ant ther —— — 


quarter. 


Dor it was d materiel an interred of the French court 


to wreſt the ſea-port towns from the hands of their ene- 


my, that they reſolved to attempt it by fome other expe- 
ent, and found no means fo likely as an invaſion of 
England itſelf. They collected a great flect and army at 
Sluiſe; for the Flemings were now in alliance with them: 
All the nobility of France were engaged in this enter- 
prize : The Engliſh were kept in alarm : Great prepara- 
tions were made for the reception of the invaders: And 


though the diſperſion of the French ſhips by a ftorm, and 


the taking of many of them by the Engliſh, before the 
embarkation of the troops, freed the kingdom from the 
preſent danger, the king and council were fully ſenſible, 
that this perilous fituation might every moment return 
upon them ”. 

Tun were two circumftances, chiefly, which en- 
gaged the French at this time to think of fuch 
The one was the abſence of the duke of Lancaſter, who 
had carried into Spain the flower of the Engliſh military 
force, in proſecution of his vain' claim to the crown of 
Caftile; an enterprize in which, after ſome promiſing 


ſucceſs, he was finally difappointed : The other was, the 


violent diflentions and diforders which had taken place 
in the Engliſh government. 

- Fan fubjeftion in which Richard was held by his 
uncles, particularly by the duke of Glocefter, a prince of 
® Fraiflzed, ky, ii, chap. 149, 155, &c. liv. iii. chap. 52. Walfiagdem, 
* 33G, 307. » Froiffard, liv. iii, chap, 4. 53- Walfnghem, 
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years and flender capacity, was extremely difagreeable to 
his violent temper; and he foon attempted to ſhake of 
the yoke impoſed upon him. Robert de Vere, earl of 
Oxford, 2 young man of a noble family, of an agree- 
able figure, but of diflolute manners, had acquired an 
entire aſcendant over him ; and governed him with an 
abſolute authority. The king fet © little bounds to his 
aſfection, that he firſt created his favourite marquis of 
Dublin, a title before unknown in England, then duke 
of Ireland ; and transferred to him by patent, which was 
confirmed in parliament, the entire ſovereignty for life of 
that ifland *. He gave him in marriage his coufin-germans 
the daughter of Ingelram de Couci, earl of Bedford ; but 
ſaon after he permitted him to repudiate that lady, though 
of an unexceptionable character, and to marry a ſoreign- 


er, a Bohemian, with whom he had become enamoured 7. 


Theſe public declarations of attachment turned the atten- 
tion of the whole court towards the minion : All favours 
paſſed through his hands: Acceſs to the king could only 
be obtained by his mediation : And Richard ſeemed to take 
no pleaſure in royal authority, but fo far as it enabled him 
to load with favours and titles and dignities this objeft of 
his afeQtions. 

Tus jukady of power immwlictely geatored an eal- 
moſity between the minion and his creatures on the one 
hand, and the princes of the blood and chief nobility on 
the other; and the uſual complaints againſt the infolence 
of favourites were loudly echoed, and greedily received, in 
every part of the kingdom. Moubray carl of Notting- 
ham, the mareſchal, Fitz-Alan car} of Arundel, Piercy 
earl of Northumberland, Monticute carl of Salifbury, 
Beauchamp carl of Warwic, were all conncfed with cach 


* Cotton, p. 330% 335. =. Hilt of bland, p. 129. Walkogham, 
* .. 91 ; 
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other, and with the princes, by friendſhip or alliance, © a P: 
and ill more by their common antipathy to theſe who IE - 
had ecliped them in the king's favour and cenfideace. No »3%. 
longer kept in awe by the perſonal character of the prince, 
they ſcorned to ſubmit to his miniſters ; and the method, 
which they took to redreſs the grievances complained of, 
well fuited the violence of the age, and proves the deſpe- 
rate extremities to which every oppokition was fure to 
be inſtantly carried. 
Micmant un a Pos, the prefent chancellor, and 
lately created carl of Suffolk, was the fon of an eminent 
merChant ; but had riſen by his abilities and valour dur- 
ing the wars of Edward III., had acquired the friendſhip 
of that monarch, and was eſteemed the perſon of greateſt 
experience and capacity among thoſe who were attached 
to the duke of Irchnd and the king's fecret council. 
The duke of Gloceſter, who had the bouſe of commoas 
at his devotion, impelled them to exerciſe that power, 
which they feem firſt to have aſſumed againſt Lord Lati- 
mer during the declining years of the late king ; and an 
impeachment againſt the chancellor was carried up by 
them to the houſe of peers, which was no lefs at his de- 
him and his miniſters. After attempting in vain to rouſe 
the Londoners to his defence, he withdrew from parka- 
ment, aod reticed with his court to Eltham. The par- 
lament ſent a deputation, inviting him to return, and 
threatening, that, if be perſiſted in abſenting himſelf, 
they would immediately diſſolve, and leave the nation, 
though at that time in imminent danger of a French in- 
vaſion, without any ſupport or ſupply for its defence. At 
the ſame time, a member was encouraged to call for the 
record, containing the parliamentary depoſition of Ed- 
ward II.; a plain intimation of the fate which Richard, 
— ar 4 
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E384. them. The king, finding himflf unable to refift, was 
= - content to fipulate, that, except finiſhing the preſent 

16. impeachment againſt Suffolk, no attack ſhould be made 
upon any other of his miniſters ; 2222 
he returned to the parliament *. 

Norm can prove more fully the innocence of Suf- 
folk, than the friveloalnels of the crimes which his 
enemies, in the preſent plenitude of their power, thought 
proper to objeR againſt him *. It was alleged that, be- 
ing chancellor, and obliged by his cath to conſult the 
king's profit, he had purchaſed lands of the crown below 
their true value; that he had exchanged with the king 
2 perpetual annuity of 400 marks a year, which he in- 
herited from his father, and which was affigned upon the 
cuſtoms of the port of Hull for hands of an equal in- 
come; that having obtained for his fon the priory of St. 
Anthony, which was formerly poſſeſſed by a Frenchman, 
an enemy, and a fchifmatic, and 2 new prior being at 
the ſame time named by the pope, he had refuſed to ad- 
mit this perſon, whoſe title was not legal, till he made a 
compoſition with his ſon, and agreed to pay him a hun- 
dred pounds a year from the income of the benefice ; 
that he had purchaſed, from one Tydeman of Limborch, 
an old and forfeited annuity of fifty pounds a-year upon 
the crown, and had engaged the king to admit that bad 
debt ; and that, when created carl of Suffolk, he had 
- obtained u grant of 500 pounds a-year, to fupport the 
dignity of that title*. Even the proof of theſe articles, 


| ® Sas note [BJot the end of the volume, rs 


* . not rich, nor able to ſupport 
the dignity without the bounty of the crown 1 For bis father, Michael de la 


Pole, though a great merchant, had been ruined by lending money to the 
late king, See Cotton, p. 294. We may remark that the dukes of Glo- 
ceſter and York, though vaſtly rich, received at the ſame time each of them 


= thouſand pounds » year, ts ſupport their dignity. Rymer, vol. vii. p, 431. 
Cantos, p. 310. rivet 
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frivolous as they are, was found very deficient upon the © 1B & F. 


wial: It appeared that Suffolk had made no purchaſe 


from the crown while he was chancellor, and that all his ai 


bargains of that kind were made before he was advanced 
to that dignity*. It is almod needleſs to add, that he was 
condemned notwithſtanding his defence ; and that he was 
deprived of his office. | 
GLocesTEr and his affociates obſerved their ſtipu- 
lation with the king, and attacked no more of his mini- 
den: But they immediately attacked himſelf and his 
royal dignity, and framed a commiſſion after the model 
of thoſe which had been attempted almoſt in every reign 
tended with extreme confuſion*. By this commiſſion 
which was ratified by parliament, a council of fourteen 
perſons was appointed, all of Gloceſter's faction, except 
Nevil archbiſhop of York: The fovereign power was 
transferred to theſe men for a twelvemonth : The king, 
who had now reached the tweaty-firſt year of his age, 
was in reality dethroned : The ariſtocracy was rendered 
fupreme : And though the term of the commiſſion was 
limited, it was cafy to foreſee that the intentions of the 
party were to render it perpetual, and that power would 


| wich great difficulty be wreſted from tho( graſping hands 


to which it was once committed. Richard, however, 
was obliged to ſubmit : He figned the commiſſion, which 
violence had extorted from him ; he took an oath never 
to infringe it ; and though at the end of the feffion he 
Sublicly entered a proteſt, that the prerogatives of the 
be deemed entire and unimpaired *, the new commiſſion- 
era, without regarding this declaration, proceeded to the 
© Cattans p. 325- , © Kayghton, p. 2636. Statutes at Large, 
10 Rich. II. chap. i. © Cotton, p. 325. 
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Tus king, thus diſpoſſeſſed of royal power, was ſoon 
ſenſible of the contempt into which he was fallen. His 


favourites and miniſters, who were as yet allowed to re- 


main about his perſon, failed not to aggravate the injury, 
ed to him. And bis eager temper was of itſelf ſufficiently 
inclined to ſeck the means, both of recovering his autho- 
rity, and of revenging himſelf on thoſe who had invaded 
it. As the houſe of commons appeared now of weight in 
the conſtitution, he ſecretly tried fome expedients for pro- 
' curing a favourable cleftion: He founded fome of the 
ſheriffs, who, being at that time, both - the returning 
officers and magiſtrates of great power in the counties, had 


confiderable mfluence in cleftions*. But, as 


Cary, chief baron of the Exchequer, Holt, 
Bourg, inferior juſtices, and Lockton, ſerjeant at law ; and 
he propoſed to them ſome queries ; which theſe lawyers, ei- 
ther from the influence of his authority, or of reaſon, made 
no ſcruple of anfwering in the way he defired. They de- 
alty and prerogative of the king ; that thoſe who procured 


it, or adviſed the king to conſent to it, were puniſhable 


with death; that thoſe who neeeſſitated and compelled him 
were guilty of treaſon ; that thoſe were equally criminal 


who ſhould perſevere in maintaining it ; that the king has 


the right of diſſolving parliaments at pleaſure ; that the 


ie the preamble to 5 Henry IV. cap. vii. it is implied, that the inf in | 


2 manner appointed the members of the houſe of commons not 
parliamen?, but in many ethers. | c 


parliament, 
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parliament, while it fits, muſt firſt proceed upon the ki en 
dufinels ; and that this aſſembly cannot, without 1 N 
according to our preſent ſtrict maxims wi 
TS 5 nue 


| juſtify theſe opinions of the 
Judges *. They kigned therefore their anſwer to the king's 
queries before the archbiſhops of York and Dublin, the 
8 carl of Suffolk, and two other counſellors of 


the y 
party, they ſecretly 
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perſons who had ſeduced him by their pernicious counſel, 
and were traitors both to him and to the kingdom, ſhould 
be cCelivered up to them. A few days after they appeared 
in his preſence, armed and attended with armed followers ; 
and they accuſed, by name, the archbiſhop of York, the 
duke of Ireland, the cart of Suffolk, Sir Robert Trefi- 
Han, and Sir Nicholas Brembre, as public and dangerous 
enemies to the flate. They threw down their gauntiets 
before the king, and fiercely offered to maintain the truth 
of their charge by duel. The perſons accuſed, and all the 
other obnoxious miniſters, had withdrawn or had con- 
cealed themſelves. | 

Taz duke of Ireland fled to Cheſhire, and levied fome 
forces, with which he advanced to relieve the king from 
the violence of the nobles. Gloceſter encountered him 
in Oxfordſhire with much ſuperior forces ; routed him, 
diſverſed his followers, and obliged him to fly into the 
Low-Countries, where he died in exile a few years after. 
The lords then appeared at London with an army of 


of Derby, fon of the : 
del; the carl of Warwic, and the earl of Nottingham, mareſ- 
cha] of England, entered before the parliament an accuſa- 
tion or appeal, as it was called, againſt the five counſellors, 


ment, who ought to — — 2 
themſelves to live and die wich the lords appellants, and to de- 


impoſe an oath on all their members, 


- d Cotton, þ+ 33S. 
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Tus other were well ſuited to the en A 
and iniquity of the times. — — N 
nine articles, was delivered in by the appellants ; and, 
none of the accuſed counſellors except Sir Nicholas 
Brembre was in cuſtody, the reft were cited to 
and, upon their 


they were bound by their alle- 
Since to perform. The few articles, ade b— of the 
conduct of theſe miniſters before that commiſſion, which 
ſubverted the conſtitution, : and annihilated all 
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© Koayghton, p. 2725, Tyrech, vol. iis. part 2. 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 424. 
de ne] at the end of the volume. 
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Ex 47. their adminiſtration may therefore be concluded to have 


dee fo far innocent and inoffenfive. All the diſorders 


2388, 


8 
N 
i 
Z 
; 
1 
| 


the laws, or any miniſterial tyranny, but merely from a 
rivalſhip of power, which the duke of Glocefter and the - 


great nobility, agreeably to the genius of the times, car- 


without any regard to reaſon, juſtice, or humanity. 


judges, who had figned the extrajudicial opinions at Not- 


nourable actions 3 deft of Bs mats, a6? 
hed here eeacinesd anremes: en Bickeed, by tix halen 


of the late king and of the Black Prince : He had attended 


his maſter from the earlieſt infancy of that prince, and had 
ever remained extremely attached to him : Yet all theſe 


conſiderations could not fave him from falling a victim 
to Gloceſter's vengeance. This execution, more than all 
the others, made a deep imprefion on the mind of 


Richard : His queen too (for he was already married to 


the ſiſter of the emperor Winceſſeaus, king of Bohemia), 
G in bevel of Barry > She remained three 


> Atleat this inthe charafter given of irs by Froiffaed, liv. is who knew 


him perfonlly : WalkGagham, p. 334, gives a very diffcrent cha / acter of him; 


but he is 3 writer fornewhat paſſionate and partial; and the choice made of 


this ge: tleman by Edward III. and the Block Pri- ce for the education of 


hours 


x4 


Bur theſe were not the only deeds of violence com- 
mitted during the triumph of the party. All the other 


tingham, were condemned to death, and were, as a grace 
ot favour, baniſhed to Ireland ; though they pleaded the 
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, 1 . It 
a every one ſhould fear to the ner. 
petual maintenance and ſupport of the forſeitures and ax. 
tainders, and of all the other acts paſſed during this par- 


* THI 
1 might naturally be expected, that the-king, being * 
princes 


* See note [DJ at the end of the volume. 
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— — contradict fo reaſonable an 
we intention, he deprived Fitz- Alan, archbiſhop of Canter- 
2359 bury, of the dignity of chancellor, and beſtowed that high 
office on William of Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter ; 
the biſhop of Hereford was diſplaced from the office of 
treaſurer, the ear} of Arundel from that of admaral ; even 
the duke of Gloceſter and the carF of Warwic were re- 
moved for a time from the council: And no oppo- 
fition was made to theſe great changes. The hiſtory of 
this reign is imperfect, and little to be depended on ; ex- 
cept where it is ſupported by public records; And it is 
not eaſy for us to align the reaſon of this unexpefied 
event. Perhaps ſome ſecret animoſities, naturally to be 
enpected in that fituation, had creeped in among the 
great men, and had enabled the king to recover his autho- 
rity. Perhaps the violence of their former proceedings 
had loft them the affeftions of the people, who foon 
repent of any cruel extremities to which they are car- 
ried by their leaders. However this may be, Richard 
exerciſed with moderation the ity which he had re- 
fumed. Heſeemed to be entirely reconciled to his uncles! 
and the other great men, of whom he had fo much reafon 
to complain: He never attempted to recal from baniſh- 
ment the duke of Ireland, whom he found fo obnoxious 
to them : He confirmed, by proclamation, the general 
pardon which the parliament had paſſed for all offences : 
And he counted the affeftions of the people, by volun- 
tarily remitting ſome ſubſidies which had been 
12. „ inflance of fork 
generolity. 

Arran this compoſure of domeſtic differences, and 
this reſtoration of the government to its natural ftate, 
there paſſes an interval of eight years, which affords not 
many remarkable events. 'The duke of Lancafter re- 
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turned from Spain; having refigned to his rival all pre- ena. 
exnfions wo the crown of Caſtile upon payment of a large 


fum of money ®, and having married his daughter, Phi- 


inſt this deed, it was finally, with the duke's conſent, 
by Richard*®. There happened an incident, 


| of Hainault, 

cefter thought the dignity of their family much injured : 
But the king gratified his uncle, by paſfing in parliament 
a Charter of legitimation to the children whom that lady 
earl of Somerſet”. | 


i 


16 
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© i 4”, which young Piercy, firnamed Hogſpar, from his impe- 


W—y—— os valor, was taken prifener, and Douglas flain ; 


1. and the victory remained undecided". Some infurrec- 


tions of the Iriſh obliged the king to make an expedition 
into that country, which he reduced to obedience ; and 
he recovercd, in ſome degree, by this enterprize, his cha- 
rafter of courage, which had ſuffered a little by the in- 
achivity of his reign. At last, the Engliſh and French 
courts began to think in carncit of a killing peace ; but 
re 


that they were content to eſtabliſh a truce of 
years: Breſt and Cherbourg were reſtored, _— 


to the duke of Britanny, the latter to the king of Na- 


varre: Both parties were left in poſſeſſion of all the other 
ghors which thay hel ar the tine of cenchuing the 


Taz adminiftration of the king, though it was not, 
in this interval, ſullied by any unpopular act, except the 
ſeizing of the charter of London „ which was foon after 
reftored, tended not much to corroborate his authority ; 
and his perfonal character brought him into contempt, 
even while his public government appeared, in a good 
meaſure, unexceptionable. Indolent, profuſe, addicted to 
low pleaſures ; he ſpent his whole time in feaſting and 
Jollity, and diſſipated, in idle ſhow, or in bounties to fa- 
vourites of no reputation, that revenue which the people 
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mitting all men to his familiarity ; and he was not fen- 
fible, that their acquaintance with the qualities of his 
mind was not able to impreſs them with the reſpeR, 
which he neglected to preſerve from his birth and tation. 
The cars or Kent and Huntingdon, his half brothers, 
were his chief confidents and favourites ; and though he 
never devoted himſelf to them with fo profuſe an affec- 
tion as that with which he had formerly been attached to 
the duke of Ireland, it was eafy for men to fee, that every 
nendered himfelf 2 mere cypher in the government. The 
ſmall regard, which the public bore to his perſon, diſpoſed 
them to murmur againſt his adminiſtration, and to receive, 


| GrocnsrER foon perceived the advantages which this 
diflolute conduct gave him ; and finding, that both re- 
vented him from acquiring any aſcendant over that prince, 
he determined to cultivate his popularity with the nation, 
and to revenge himſelf on thoſe who eclipſed him in fa- 


Your and authority. He feldom appeared at court or in 


council ; He never declared his opinion but in order to 
diſapprove of the meaſures embraced by the king and 
his favourites; and he courted the friendſhip of every 
man, whom diſappointment or private reſentment had 
rendered an enemy to the adminiſtration. The long 
truce with France was unpopular with the Engliſh, who 
breathed nothing but war againft that hoſtile nation; and 
Glaceſter took care to encourage all the vulgar preju- 
dices which prevailed on this ſubject. Forgetting the 
at radar... ad 

ter 


C.J 


expefied to fre him employ in enterprizes directed to CH A r. 
public honour and advantage. He forgot his rank by ad- I, 


— 
ſentment and jealoufy on the part of his nephew ſtill pre- G. 
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22 * later years of Edward, he made an invidious compariſon 


yy between the glories of that reign and the inaftivity of the 
208 preſent, and he lamented that Richard ſhould have dege- 


. thers, and the car] of Arundel; and entirely to dif- 
polleſs Richard of the crown. The king, it is faid, bei 
informed of theſe defigns, faw that either his own ruin 


_  Bymer, vch. vii. p, 258+ ® Liv, iv. chap. J6. 


partition of the kingdom between himſelf, his two bro- 
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— was inevitable 3 nd he refed, by © 2.4 Þ 
» haſty blow; to prevent the exccution of fuck defirutive — 
This is certain, that Glocefter, by his own 229% 
conſefien, had often affected to ſpeak contemptucully of 

the king's perſon and government ; had deliberated con- 
cerning the lawfulneſs of throwing off allegiance to him; 
and had even born part in a ſecret conference, where his 
depoſition was propoſed, and talked of, and determined“: 
But it is reaſonable to think, that his ſchemes were not 
ſo far advanced as to make him reſolve on putting them 
immediately in execution. The danger, probably, was 
ſtill too diſtant to render a deſperate remedy entirely ne- 
ceſſary for the ſecurity of government. 

Bur whatever opinion we may form of the danger ariſing 
from Gloceſter's conſpiracies, his averſion to the French 
truce and alliance was public and avowed ; and that court, 
which had now 2 great influence over the king, puſhed 
him to provide for his own ſaſety, by puniſhing the trai- 
terous deſigns of his uncle. The reſentment againſt his 
former acts of violence revived; the ſenſe of his refrac- N 
tory and uncompliant behaviour was ftill recent; and a 
man, whoſe ambition had once uſurped royal authority, 
and who. had murdered all the faithful fervants of the 
king, was thought capable, on a favourable opportunity, 
of renewing the fame criminal enterprizes. The king's 
precipitate temper admitted of no deliberation : He or- 
dered Gloceſter to be unexpeRtedlyarrefted ; to be hurried 
on board a ſhip which was lying in the river; and to be 
carried over to Calais, where alone, by reaſon of his nume- 

y Canon, p. 378- Tyrrel, vol. iii. part 2- p. 972, from the records. Par- 
Kamentary Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 473- That this confeſſion was genuine, and 
obtained without violence, may be entirely depended on. Judge Rickhill, who 
brought it over from Calais, was tried on that account, and acquitted in the 
fir@ parliament of Henry IV. when Glocefter's party was prevalent. His ac- 

inal, nornichaading his innocence, may even uppear martelioes, con- 
W Sex Corton, p. 363. 
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ceus partizans, he could fafely be detained in euſtody· 
The earls of Arundel and Warwic were ſcized at the fame 
time : The malcontents, ſo ſuddenlydeprived of their leaders, 
were aſtoniſhed and overawed : And the concurrence of the 
dukes of Lancaſter and York in thoſe meaſures, together 
with the earls of Derby and Rutland, the eldeſt ſons of theſe 
princes „ hereaved them of all poſſibility of refifltance. 
: A PARLIAMENT was i fummoned at Weſt- 
minſter ; and the king doubted not to find the peers, and 
This houſe had in a former parliament given him very 
ſenſible proofs of their attachment ®; and the prefenc 
ſuppreſſion of Gloceſter's party made him ſtill more af- 
fured of a favourable election. As a farther expedient 
for that purpoſe, he is alſo ſaid to have employed the in- 
fluence of the ſheriffs ; a practice which, though not un- 
uſual, gave umbrage, but which the eſtabliſhed 
of that afſembly rendered afterwards ftill more familiar to 
the nation. Accordingly the parkament paſſed whatever 
acts the king was pleaſed to diftate to hem: They an- 
nulled for ever the commiſſion which uſurped upon the royal 
authority, and they declared it treaſonable to attempt, in 
any future period, the revival of any fimilar commiſſion © : 
They abrogated all the acts which attainted the king's 
miniſters, and. which that parkament who paſſed them, 
and the whole nation, had ſworn invielably to maintain : 
And they declared the general pardon then granted to be 
invalid, as extorted by force, and never ratified by the 
free conſent of the Zing. Though Richard, after he te- 
W 


n Walling. p- * Nen 
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d The nebles brought numerous re:ainerswith them to give them ſecurity, 


as we are told by Walfingham, p. 354 The king bad en a few Cheſhire 
men ſoc his guard. | © Statutes at Large, 22 Richard ll, | 
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bad voluntarily, by proclamation, confirmed that general © N AP. 
indemnity ; this circumſtance ſeemed not, in their eyes, Tun. 
to merit any conſideration. Even 2 particular pardon 235 
granted fix years after to the earl of Arundel, was an- 
nulled by parliament ; on pretence, that it had been pro- 
 apprized of the degree of guilt incurred by that no- 

Ius commons then preferred an impeachment againſt 
Fitz-Alan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and brother to 
Arundel, and accuſed him for his concurrence in pro- 
curing the illegal commiſſion, and in attainting the king's 
-miniſters. "The primate pleaded guilty ; but as he was 
dom, and ſequeſtered his temporalities *. An appeal or 
union was preſented againſt ne duke of Gloceſter, 
and the carls of Arundel and Warwic, by the carls of 
Rutland, Kent, Huntingdon, Somerſet, Saliſbury, and 
Nottingham, together with the Jords Spencer and Scrope, 
and they were accuſed of the fame crimes which had been 
imputed to the archbiſhop, as well as of their appearance 
againſt the king in a hoftile manner at 
The earl of Arundel, who was brought to the bar, wiſely 
confined all his defence to the pleading of both the gene- 
ral and particular pardon of the king ; but his plea being 
over-ruled, he was condemned, and executed * The 
ear} of Warwic, who was alſo convicted of high treaſon, 
was, on account of his ſubmiſſive behaviour, pardoned as 
to his life, but doomed to perpetual baniſſiment in the Ifte 
of Man. No new ads of treaſon were imputed to cither 
of theſe noblemen. The only crimes, for which they 
were condemned, were the old attempts againft the crown, 
which feemed to be obliterated, both by the diftance of 


4 See, p. 368. * Ibid. . 377+ Froiffard, lis. is. 
Walkog. p- 354- — 
7 time, 
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time, and by repeated pardons *.. —— 
—_— — — — 
ty: oy ons. 6 
reality; perhaps, it was difficult to convict Arundel and 
Warwic of any participation in them ; perhaps, an en- 
quiry into theſe conſpiracies would have involved in the 
guilt ſome of thoſe great noblemen who now concurred 
with the crown, and whom it was necellary to cover from 


MA 
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it appeared that the king, apprebenſive left the public trial 
I ITS. 
tion, might prove both dangerous and invidious, had 
taken this baſe method of gratifying, and, as he fancied, 
their ſucceſſive triumphs, ſeem to have had no farther 
concern than that of retaliating upon their adverſaries ; 
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| vichage of thi egpoſice party. 

1 with the creation or advance- 
muttal (radi gets: Theicect of Derdy was made duke 
of Hereford y the earl of Rudiand, duke of Albemarle ; 
the eel of Rant, duke of Surrey; the carl of Hunting- 


_ dan, QBhfe of Fanmr; the cart of Nottingham, duke of 


Wan ; the earl of Somerſet, marquia-of Dorſet ; lord 
Spenſer, earl of Glocafier ; —— 


n. The parliament, after a 


fiifen; of twelve daye, was adjoutned to Shrewſbury. 


The king, before the departure of the members, exacted 
ham an. cath for the perpetual maintenance and 
of all their als; av cath, fiber to thac 
hed feemeely been required by the duke of Glo- 


erffer and his party, — —— fo rein 
* 


nnn. 
Shrewſbury, 


theſe as, that he obliged the lords and commons to 
anew 2 thee on the. croſs of Canterbury; and 
be ſoon un procured. a bull from the pope, by which 


they were, 2s he imagined, perpetually ſecured and cfta- 


bliſked*, The gapliament, on the other hand, conferred 
on. him for + the duties an wasl, wool-fells, and lea- 
ther, and granted him, beſides, a fubfidy of one tenth and 
a half, and one n and a half. They alſo reverſed 
the attainder of Trefilian and the other judges ; and, wich 
the approbation of the preſent judges, declared the an- 
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So anxious was Richard for the ſecurity — 
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2 
commons, and 
buſineſs which had been laid before the houſes, and 


Arren the defiruftion of the duke of Glocefier and 
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words of the king, and of having imputed to that prince 

lobes of Kveriicy nad drfroying hiny of his 
feincigat hobility?. Notfolk ned the charge, gave 
by duel. The challenge was accipted: The time and 


important trial by arms might require the inte rpoſition of 
legiſlative authority, the parliament thought it more ſuit- 


kim ; and we may thence be more inclined to believe 
duke of Norfolk 's 


158 


2. 


ſtands among 
publicly t impeach his former affociates for the very 
crimes which he had conturred with them in commi 


ting; and his naine encreaſes the lift of thoſe 
who brought them to 2 trial. Such were the principles 


folk of having ſpokes to him, in private, many flanderous © fr. 
— 


place of combat were appointed: And as the event of this 


revived; and he was ſenſible, a | 
- . only removed » counterpoiſe t9.thr 
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death, be had 
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enen, that this affair was but an appendage to 
te fine wathority, he fried 2nd tried the dute”s attor 


 evn/chiyh the king changes, in favour of the 


| and valour, viewes which have at alf tines 2 great influ- 


| with moſt of the principal nobility by blood, alliance, oc 


2 | — 
| wht _— 
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as grevent the finiſhing of an alliance, which would fo © B.A Þ. 
-muthentin# the intereſt of his coufin in foreign countries — 
nb he" Bile woes" he"exe? if Slibacy 5 Prris with = 
cumin for St prrpals. The death of the duke of Fa 


Lanexfter, which happened foon after, called upon him 


coll, "The preſent duke, in conſequence of the king's 
pita, deficed to be put in polleGon of the eſtate and ju- 
riddifiions of his ber: But Richard, afraid of firength- | 
-exing te bands of a man, whom he had already fo much 
 olfinded, «pylied to he pariementary commilicncrs, and 


chat bullies which ' the parkament had det - 


ney; who dud procured and infified on the letters, and be 
ind dine cpndrnact 2x © traiter, for faithfully 
thas wut rs his maſter *© An extravagant aft of power 


his conduſt and abllides, the dlcem of the public ; 
having ferved with . = 2xzinft the infidels in Li- 
thunaia,” he had joined to his other praiſes thoſe of 


qualities chiefy hel} in eflimarion*. He was connected 


Hiendihip ; and as 'the injury, doe hin by the Ling, 
might in its conſequences ae} all of them, he cally 
brought them, by a ſenſe of common intereſt, to take part 
iis hiy fitment. The people, who mult have as ob- 
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abuſes in the government. 1 
n „ Wuns fuch were the diſpoſitions of the people, 
——_ chard had the imprudence to embark for Ireland, in order 
to revenge the death of his couſin, Roger earl of Marche, 
the preſumptive heir of the crown, who had lately been 
lain in a ſkirmiſh by the natives; and be thereby left 
the kingdom of England open jo the attempts of his 


a u 


fice. Ii is indeed likely, that his miniſters would abuſe the power put into 
their hands; and this grievance extended to very meny peaple. Hiſtorians 
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Lenden difovercd the frengeſt frragtarns of its dilpob. © Bu” 


Tun duke of Y' left of the realm in- 
ork was left guazdian 5 ® General 


place to which his birth intitled him, but which both his 


fender abilities, and his natural connexions with the 
duke of Lancaſter, rendered him utterly incapable of 
filing in fuch a dangerous emergency. Such of the chief 
nobility as were attached to the crown, and could either 
have ſeconded the guardian's good intentions, or have 
overawed his infidelity, had attended the king into Ire- 
had; and the efforts of Richard's friends were every 
where more feeble than thoſe of his enemies. The duke 
of York, however, appointed the rendezvous of his forces 
at St. Albans, and foon afltmbled an army of 40,000 
men ; but found them deffitute of zeal and at- 
tachment to the royal cauſe, and more inclined to join 
the party of the rebels. He hearkened therefore very rea- 
dily to a meſſage from Henry, who entreated him not to 
oppoſe a loyal and humble fupplicant in the recovery of 
his legal patrimony ; and the guardian even declared pub- 
licly that he would ſecond his nephew in fo reaſonable 2 
meaſures ; and the duke of Lancafter, reinforced by them, 
was now entirely maſter of the kingdom. He haftened 
to Briftel, into which fome of the king's miniſters had 
thrown themſelves ; and foon obliging that place to fur- 
render, he yielded to the popular wiſhes, and without 
giving them 2 trial, ordered the carl] of Wilſhire, Sir 
Jobs Buffy, I r 
r 


Tun king, receiving of this ente and 
inſurrection, ernennen 
Milford Haven with a body of 20,000 men: But cven ; 

94 this 
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„„ Dut the former, how- 
„ of is circumſtances, was fully 
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_ Coucumms the fecond head of accuſation, as it 
moſtly conſiſts of general facts, was framed by Richard's 
inveterate enemies, and was never allowed to be anſwered 
by him or his friends, it is more difficult to form 2 judg- 
Richard, feems to be the exertion of arbitrary 
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„ . and to make too large = ſacrifice of 
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That if the turbulent diſpoſition alone 


: * * 


legal moderation, 
government, if 


united to the mo- 


paſt rebellion, the guilt 


obliterated from the minds 


And that the duke of Lancafter would 


as Richard ; what bloody commotioas 


fe 
11 


„ 


de enpected from his future 


had overturned the well - eſtabliſed throne of 
when the ſame cauſe was 
but 2 bad fpecimen of the 
demiſe, or voluntary reſignation, have 


prince 
innocent. 


might 


aid dy decleration of parliament, would, in caſe of 
Richard's 


them 
— 


i 


1 


- © 2 


deceived as the widoudted heirs of the monzecky*. = 


exctuling the family, which, bord by right of blood, 


he added to the crime of his 
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nat. ALL the circumftances of this event, compared to told 
| 


their fingularity : : 
be the name of Fadher, San, and Holy Ghoſt, I Henry of 
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that, by reaſon of be deformity in his perſon, he had © 
been pollponed in the fucceffion, and his younger brother 


impoſed on the nation in his flead. As the preſent duke 
of Lancaſter inherited from Edmond by his mother, this 
made him the true heir of the monarchy ; and 
it is therefore infiauated in Henry's ſpeech : But the ab- 
ſurdity was too groſs to be openly avowed either by him, 
or by the parkiament. The caſe is the fame with regard 
to his right of conqueſt : He was 2 fubjeft who rebel- 
led again his ſovereign : He entered the kingdom with 
a retinue of no more than foxty perſons : He could nor 
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nn te 
lence of conduct, and the fame rude notions of civil go- 
vernment. The depoligion of | Richard difolved tht 


were all of them degraded from their new dignities : Even 
the practice of proſecuting appeals in parliament, which 
bore the air of a violent confederacy againſt an individual, 
rather than of a legal indiftment, was wholly aboliſhed; 
and trials were reftored to the courſe of common law*. The 
natural effect of this conduct was to render the people 
giddy with ſuch rapid and perpetual changes, and to 
make them Joſe all notions of right and wrong in the 

Tus carl of Northumberland made a motion, in the 
houſe of peers, with regard to the unhappy prince whom 
they had depoſed. He aſked them what advice they 
> Koyylteny „ —«® Cottan, p+ 390 
| ® Heaney IV. cap. 24. 7 . f | 
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would give the king for the future treatment of him; en 4. 
face Heney was reſolved to fpare his life. They unani- _*v | 
mouſly replied, that he ſhould be impriſoned under a ſe- 1399. 
cure guard, in ſome ſecret place, and ſhould be deprived 

of all commerce with any of his friends or partizans. 

It was eaſy to foreſee, that he would not long remain 

alive in the hands of fuch barbarous and ry ene 

mies. Hiſtorians differ with regard to the manner in 
which he was murdered. It was long the prevailing opi- Murter of 
nian, that Six Piers Exton, and others of his guards, ü 
upon him in the caftle of Pomfret, where he was 
and. difpacched him with their halberts. But it is more 
probable, that he was flarved to death in prifon ; and 
unhappy life, it is faid, for a fortnight, before be reached 
the end of his miferies. This account is more confiftent 
with the ftory, that his body was expoſed in public, and 
that no marks of violence were obſerved upon it. He 
ded in the thirty-fourth year of his age, and the | 
third of his reign. He left no poflerity, cither legiti- 

mate or iti 

Azz. the writers, who have tranſmitted to us the . ee! 
biftory of Richard, lived during the reigns of the Lan. 
callrian princes; and candor requires, that we ſhould 
not give entire credit to the reproaches which they have 
thrown upon his memory. But after making all proper | 
allowances, he ſtill appears to have been a weak prince, 2 
and unfit for government, lefs for want of natural parts 

and capacity, than of folid judgment and a good educa- 

ton. He was violent in his temper; profuſe in his ex- 

pence; fond of idle ſhow and magnificence ; devoted to 
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and all theſe enormities ſeem to have proceeded leſs 
2 ſettled defign of eſtabliſhing arbitrary power, than from 
the infolence of viftory, and the neceſſities of the king's 
fituation. 


of them by the latter. On the contrary, the 
prince of fmall abilitics, as he felt his want of power, 
| frems to have been more moderate in this reſpedt than the 

other. Every parkament, afſembled during the reign ct 


trary i 


ive or other: We hear not any complaints 
of that kind during the reign of Richard, till the afſem- 
bling of his laſt parkament, which was ſummoned by his 
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the fortunes of two princes : It were happy for ſociety, 


e the meaſures which men embrace ; and not rather on - 


the different degrees of 


prudence and vigour with which 
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ft * Turn was a ſenſible decay of ecclefiaſtical authority 
739% ceived from the numerous ufurpations both of the court of 
_—_ = had very much weaned 
— zum the kingdom from ſuperſtition ; and ſtromg ſymptoms a- 
peared, from time to time, of a general defire to ſhake 
off the bondage of the Romiſh church. In the commit- 
tee of eighteen, to whom Richard's laſt parliament de- 
legated their whole power, there is not the name of one 
ecclefiaſtic to be found ; a neglect which is almo@t with- 
out example, while the catholic religion ſubſiſted in Eng- 
und. 
Tux averſion entertained againſt the eftabliſhed church 
it eould juſtify and fupport itſelf. John Wickliffe, a fe- 
cular prieſt, educated at Oxford, began in the latter end 
of Edward III. to fpread the doftrine of reformation by 
his diſcourſes, ſermons, and writings ; and he made many 
diſciples among men of all ranks and flations. He 
ſeems to have been à man of parts and learning; and 
has the honour of being the firſt perſon in Europe, that 
publicly called in queſtion thoſe principles, which had 
univerſally paſſed for certain and undiſputed during fo 
many ages. Wickliffe himſelf, as well as his diſciples, 
who received the name of Wicklifites, or Lollards, was 
I OO * 
circumſtance common to almoſt all thoſe who dogmatize 
in any new way; both becauſe men, who draw to them 
the attention of the public, and expoſe themſelves to the 
odium of great multitudes, are obliged to be very guarded 
in their conduct, and becauie few, who have a ſtrong 
propenſity to pleaſure or buſineſs, will enter upon ſo dif- 
ficult and laborious an undertaking. The doctrines of 
” Ser note [G] the end of the volume. 
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tures and into ecclefiaſtical antiquity, were nearly the © 8 A P. 
fame with thoſe which were propagated by the reformers 
in the fixteenth century: He only carried fome of them 229. 
farther than was done by the more ſober part of theſe re- 
formers. He denied the doftrine of the real preſence, 
the fupremacy of the church of Rome, the merit of mo- 
naſtic vows : He maintained. that the ſcriptures were the 
ſole rule of faith; that the church was dependant on the 
fate, and ſhould be reformed by it; that the clergy 
ought to poſſeſs no eſtates; that the begging friars were a 
nuifance, and ought not to be fupported *; that the 
numerous ceremonies of the church were hurtful to true 
piety : He aſſerted, that oaths were unlawful, that domi- 
nion was founded in grace, that every thing was ſubject 
to fate and deſtiny, and that all men were preordained 
either to eternal falvation or reprobation*. From the 
whole of his doctrines, Wickliffe appears to have been 
ftrongly tinctured with enthuſiaſm, and to have been 
thereby the better qualified to oppoſe 2 church, whoſe 
chief characteriſtic is fuperſtition. 
Tux propagation of theſe principles gave great alarm 
to the clergy ; and a bull was iſſued by pope Gregory XI. 
cope of his opinions*. Courteney, biſhop of London, 
cited him before his tribunal ; but the reformer had now 
acquired powerful protectors, who ſcreened him from the 
ccclehaſtical jurifdiftion. The duke of Lancafter, who 
then governed the kingdom, encouraged the principles of 
© - Wicklifie ; and he made no feruple, as well as lord 
© x Piercy, the mareſchal, to appear openly in court with 
him, in order to give him countenance upon his trial : 
He even inſiſted, that Wickliffe ſhould fit in the biſhop's 


© Walfnghom, p. 292. 208. x53, 284. Spelman, Concil. vol. i. p. 630. 
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againſt the inſult: The Londoners, thinking 


2399 their prelate affronted, attacked the duke and mareſchal, 


who eſcaped from their hands with ſome difficulty. And 
the populace, ſoon after, broke into the houſes of both 
their goods. The biſhop of London had the merit of ap- 
peafing their fury and reſentment. 

Taz duke of Lancaſter, however, ſtill continued his 
protection to Wickliffe, during the minority of Richard; 
and the principles of that reformer had fo far propagated 
themſelves, that, when the pope ſent to Oxford a new 
ſome time, whether they ſhould receive the bull ; and they 
never took any vigorous meaſures in conſequence of the 
papal orders. Even the populace of London were at 
length brought to entertain favourable ſentiments of this 
reformer : When he was cited before a ſynod at Lambeth, 
they broke into the aſſembly, and fo overawed the pre- 
lates, who found both the people and the court againſt 
ſure. | | 
Tus clergy, we may well believe, were more wanting 
in power, than in inclination to puniſh this new herefy, 
which ftruck at all their credit, poſſeſſioms, and authority. 
But there was hitherto no law in England, by which the 
ſecular arm was authoriſed to ſupport orthodoxy ; and the 


ecclefiaſtics endeavoured to ſupply the defect by an extra- 
ordinary and unwarrantable artifice. In the year 1381, 


there was an act paſſed, requiring ſheriffs to apprehend 
the preachers of herefy and their abettors ; but this ſta- 
tute had been furreptitiouſly obtained by the clergy, and 
had the formality of an enrolment without the conſent of 
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4 * preſence, while his principles were examined : -Courtency > 
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the commons. In the ſubſequent feffion the lower houſe © B ar. 
complained of the fraud; affirmed, that they had no inten- 0 — 


tion do bind  themiclives to the prelates farther than 
their anceſtors had done before them ; and required that 
the pretended ſtatute ſhould be repealed ; which was done 
accordingly ”. But it is remarkable that, notwithſtand- 
ing this vigilance of the commons, the clergy had fo 
much art and influence that the repeal was ſuppreſſed; 
and the act, which never had any legal authority, remains 
to this day upon the ftatute-book * : Though the clergy 
ſtill thought proper to keep it in reſerve, and not proceed 
to the immediate execution of it. 

Bur, beſides this deſect of power in the church, which 
ing bis enthuſiaſm, ſeems not to have been actuated by the 
ſpirit of martyrdom ; and, in all ſubſequent trials before 
the prelates, he fo explained away his doctrine by tor- 
tured meanings, a8 to render it quite innocent and in- 
offenſive? Moſt of his followers imitated his cautious 
diſpoſition, and favei themſelves either by recantations or 
explanations. He dicd of a palſy, in the year 1385, at his 
reflory of Lutterworth, in the county of Leiceſter ; and 
the clergy, mortified that he ſhould have eſcaped their 
vengeance, took care, beſides affuring the people of his 
eternal damaation, to repreſent his aſt diftemper as a 
viſible judgment of heaven upon him for his multiplied 
herehfies and impicties *. 

Tux profeiytes, however, of Wickliffe's opinions fi 
encreaſed in England: Some monkiſh writers repreſent 
ane half of the kingdom as inſected by thote principles: 
They were carried over to Bohemia by ſome youth of that 
nativn, who fiuiicd at Onfecd; But though the age 


|  Catton's Abridgment, p. 235. * 5 Rick. I}. chap. 5. 
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and the court of Rome, by more fober 
and more legal expedients. They enactad anew the ſta- 
tute of provifors, and affixed higher penalties to the tranſ- 
greffion of it, which, in fome inflances, was even made 
capital*. The court of Rome had fallen upon a new 
device, which enereaſed their authority over the prelates : 
The pope, who found that the expedient of arbitrarily 
depriving them was violent and liable to oppoſition, at- 
tained the fame end, by transferring ſuch of them as were 


" Þ 33 Rich, ].cop. 3- 16 Rick. 8. cop-4. + © Rymer, vol. 
. Km, p. 27. 38. Couton, p. 355 | 
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rebels to the true vicar of Chriſt. But this circumftance, 


and conceiped an extzeme abhorrence to the oppoſite 
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marry free women inheritable, whereby the effate comes ts thoſe CHAP. 
religiens hands by collufien*. This was 2 new device of 
399. 


the clergy. 

Tus papacy was, at this time, ſomewhat weakened by 
a ſchiſm, which laſted duriog forty years, and gave great 
ſcandal to the devoted partizans of the holy fee. After 
was perſuaded to return to Rome; and upon his death, 
which happened in 1380, the Romans, refolute to fix, 
for the future, the feat of the papacy in Italy, befieved 
the cardinals in the conclave, and compelled them, 
though they were moſtly Frenchmen, to eleft Urban VI. 
an Italian, into that high dignity. The French cardinals, 
as foon as they recovered their liderty, fled from Rome, 
and proteſting againſt the forced election, choſe Robert, 
fon of the count of Geneva, who took the name of Cle- 
ment VII. and refided at Avignon. All the kingdoms of 
Chriftendom, according to the feveral intereſts and in- 
clinations, were divided between theſe two poatiffs. "The 
court of France adhered to Clement, and was followed 
by its allies, the king of Caſtile, and the king of Scot- 
land: England, of courſe, was thrown into the other party, 
and declared for Urban. Thus the appellation of Cl- 
mentines and Urbanifts diſtracted Europe for ſeveral years; 
and each party damned the other as ſchiſmatics, and as 


though it weakened the papal authority, had not fo great 
an effect as might naturally be imagined. Though any 
king could eaſily at firſt make his kingdom embrace the 
party of one pope or the other, or even keep it fome 
time in ſuſpence between them, he could not fo eafily 


transfer his obedience at pleaſure : The people attached 


themſelves to their own party, as to a religious opinion; 
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9 4 P: party, whom they regarded as little better than Saracens 
2399 


or infidels. Cruſades were even undertaken in this quar- 
ied; and the zealous biſhop of Norwich in particular 
kd over, in 13, near 60,000 bigots into Flanders 
againſt the Clementines ; but, after loſing a great part of 
his followers, he returned with diſgrace into England". 
would always adhere to him, boldly maintained all the 
pretenſions of his ſee, and ſtood not much more in awe 
of the temporal ſovereigna, than if his authority had not 
been endangered by a rival. 

Wa meet with this preamble to 2 law enafted at the 


<< retinue of people, as well of eſquires as of ethers, in 
«© many parts of the realm, giving to them hats and 
< other livery of one ſuit by year, taking again towards 
<< them the value of the fame livery, or percaſe the double 
« value, by ſuch covenant and aſſurance, that every of 
« them ſhall maintain other in all quarrels, be they 
< reaſonable or unreaſonable, to the great miſchief and 
* opprefiion of the people, Nc. “ This preamble con- 
tains a true picture of the ſtate of the kingdom. The 
las had been fo feebly executed, even during the long, 
active, and vigilant reign of Edward III. that no fubjet 
could truſt to their protection. Men openly aſſociated 
themſelves, under the patronage of ſome great baron, for 
their mutual defence. They wore public badges, by 
which their confederacy was diſtinguiſhed. They fup- 
ported each other in all quarrels, iniquities, extortions, 
murders, robberies, and other crimes. Their chief was 
more their ſovereign than the king himſelf; and their 
# Froiflard, lib. it. chaps 23% 234+ Walingham, p. 29%, 299, 300: 2t. 
Koyghton, p. 2672. 5 3 Rich. U. chap. 7. 
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own band was more coancfted with them than their C9 a4r. 
country. Hence the perpetual turbulence, diſorders, fac _ IO | 
tions, and civil wars of thoſt times : Hence the fmall re= 2299. 
gard paid to a charafter or the opinion of the public: 
Hence the large diſcretionary prerogatives of the crown, 
and the danger which might have enſued from the too 
great limitation of them. If the king had poſeftd no 
arbitrary powers, while all the nobles affumed and exer- 
ciſed them, there muſt have enſued an abſolute anarchy 
ia the ſtate. 


Oun great miſchief attending theſe confederacies, was 
the extorting from the king pardons for the moſt enor- . 
mous crimes. The parliament often endeavoured, in the 
laſt reign, to deprive the prince of this prerogative ; but, 
in the preſent, they were content with an abridgment of 
it. They enafted, that no pardon for rapes or for mur- 
der from malice prepenſe ſhould be valid, unleſs the crime 
were particularly ſpecified in iti. There were alſo fome 
other circumftances required for paſſing any pardon of 
this kind: An excellent law ; but ill obſerved, like moſt 
laws that thwart the manners of the people, and the 
prevailing cuſtoms of the times. 
Ir is cafy to obſerve, from theſe voluntary affociations 
among the people, that the whole force of the feudal ſyſ- 
tem was in 2 manner diflolved, and that the Engliſh had 
nearly returned, in that particular, to the fame ſituation in 
which they flood before the Norman conqueſt. It was, 
indeed, impoſſible that that fyſtem could long ſubſiſt un- 
der the perpetual revolutions to which landed property is 
every where ſfubjeft. When the great feudal baronies 
were firſt erected, the lord lived in opulence in the midſt 
of his vaſlals : He was in a fituation to protect and che- 


riſh and defend them : The quality of patron naturally a 
united itſelf to that of ſuperior: 26» | 
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of authority mutually ſupported each other. But when, 


0 , by the various divifions and mixtures of property, a man's 


- 


ſuperior came to live at a diſtance from him, and could 
no longer give him ſhelter or countenance ; the tie gra- 
dually became more fictitious than real: New connexions 
from vicinity or other cauſes were formed : Protection 
was fought by voluntary ſervices and attachment: The 
appearance of valour, ſpirit, abilities in any great man, 
extended his intereſt very far: And if the ſovereign were 
deficient in theſe qualities, he was no lefs, if not more ex- 
poſed to the uſurpations of the ariſtocracy, than even dur- 
ing the vigour of the feudal ſyſtem. | 

Tu greateſt novelty introduced into the civil 
ment during this reign was the creation of peers by pa- 
tent. Lord Beauchamp of Holt was the firſt peer that 
was advanced to the houſe of lords in this manner. The 
practice of levying benevolences is alſo firſt mentioned in 
the preſent reign. 

Tunis prince lived in a more magnificent manner than 
perhaps any of his predeceſſors or ſucceſſors. His houſe 
hold conſiſted of 10,000 perſons: He had 300 in his kit- 
chen; and all the other offices were furniſhed in propor- 
tion. It muſt be remarked, that this enormous train 
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CHAP. XVIL 
HENRY WV. 


tion in Wales ——Fhbe carl of Northumberland 
rebels — Battle of Shrewſbury — State of Scot- 
land — Partamentary tranſafions — Death 
— and charaer of the king. 


HE Engliſh had ſo long been familiarized to the 2 
hereditary ſucteſſion of their monarchs, the in- 2 
ſtances of departure from it had always borne ſuch ſtrong — 
ſymptoms of injuſtice and violence, and fo Bube of a na- t. ws 
tional choice or election, nd hs roticis to the was hee © 
had ever been deemed fuch fortunate incidents in their 
hiflory, that Henry was afraid Jeff, in refling his tide 
on the conſent of the people, he ſhould build on a found- 
ation to which the people themſelves were not accuf- 


romed, and whoſ: ſolidity they would with difficulty be 


determined never to have recourſe to this claim ; the only 
one on which his authority could conſiſtently ſtand : He 
rather choſe to patch up his title in the beſt manner he 
could from other pretenſions: And, in the end, he left 

himſelf, 


AF. 
IVI. 
—— 
12399 


rn, the pledges of furious battle, were thrown on 
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himſelf, in the eyes of men of ſenſe, no ground of right 


but his preſent poſſeſſion ; a very precarious foundation, 
which, by its very nature, was hiable to be overthrown 
by every faftion of the great, or prejudice of the people. 
He had indeed 2 preſent advantage over his competitor : 
The heir of the houſe of Mortimer, who had been declared, 
in parliament, heir to the crown, was a boy of feven years 
of age*: His friends conſulted his fafety, by keeping 
filence with regard to his title: Henry detained him and 
his younger brother in an honourable cuſtody at Windſor 
caflle : But he had reaſon to dread, that, in proportion 
as that nobleman grew to man's eſtate, he would draw 
to him the attachment of the people, and make them re- 
had been excluded from the throne. Many favourable 
topics would occur in his behalf : He was a native of 
England; poſſeſſed an extenfive intereſt from the great- 
neſs and alliances of his family ; however criminal the 
depoſed monarch, this youth was entirely innocent ; he 
was of the fame religion, and educated in the fame man- 
ners with the people, and could not be governed by any 
ſeparate intereſt : Theſe views would all concur to favour 
his claim ; and though the abilities of the preſent prince 
might ward off any dangerous revolution, it was juſtly 
to be apprehended, that his authority could with difficulty 
be brought to equal that of his predeceſſors. 

Haun v, in his very firſt parliament, had reaſon to fee the 
danger attending that ſtation which he had aſſumed, and 
the obſtacles which he would meet with in governing an 
unruly ariſtocracy, always divided by faction, and at pre- 
ſent inflamed with the reſentments conſequent on ſuch re- 
cent convulſions. The peers, on their aſſembling, broke 
out into violent animoſitics againſt each other; forty 


* Dugdale, vol. i. p. 151. 
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6 
challenges; and Gor and traiter refounded from all quar. — 
mrs. The king had © much authority with theſs 1299 


doughty champions, as to prevent all the combats which 
they threatened ; but he was not able to bring them to 


2 proper compoſure, or to an amicable diſpoſition towards 
each other. 


Ir was not long before theſe paſhons broke into action. 


The ens of — DAũ——ñ— and long 22nn= 


Spencer, who were now degraded from the reſpective titles 
of Albemarle, Surrey, Exeter, and Glocefter, conferred 
on them by Richard, entered into a conſpiracy, together 
with the earl of Saliſbury and lord Lumley, for raiſing 
an inſurrection, and for ſeizing the king's perſon at Wind- 
for' ; but the treachery of Rutland gave him warning of 
the danger. He fuddenly withdrew to London; and the 
conſpirators, who came to Windfor with a body of 500 
horſe, found that they had miſſed this blow, on which all 
the ſucceſs of their enterprize depended. Henry appeared 
next day at Kingfton upon "Thames, at the head of 
20,000 men, moſtly drawn from the city; and his ene- 
mies, unable to reſiſt his power, diſperſed themſelves, 
with a view of raifing their followers in the ſeveral coun- 
ties which were the feat of their intereſt. But the adhe- 
rents of the king were hot in the purſuit, and every where 
oppoſes themicives to their progreſs. The earls of Kent 
and Saliſbury were ſeized at Cirenceſter by the citizens ; 
and were next day beheaded without farther ceremony, 
according to the cuſtom of the times. The citizens of 
Briſtol treated Spencer and Lumley in the fame manner. 
The carl of Huntingdon, Sir Thomas Blount, and Sic 


L 0 


3 Onerdourne, p. 224. 2 „„ 
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2 ä death, 


men were brought to London, no leſ than cighteen bi- 
and met them with the moſt indecent marks of joy and 
Bur the ſyectacle, the moſt ſhocking to every one who 
retained any ſentiment either of honour or humanity, ſtill 
remained. ——————ů as « 
pole the head of lord Spencer, his brother-in-law, which 
he preſented in triumph to Henry as a teſtimony of his 
loyalty. This infamous man, who was foon after duke of 
York by the death of his father, and firſt prince of the 
blood, had been inſtrumental in the murder of his uncle 
the duke of Glocefter® ; had then deſerted Richard, by 
whom he was truſted; had conſpired againſt the life of 
Henry, to whom he had fworn allegiance ; had betrayed 
his affociates, whom he had ſeduced into this enterprize ; 
and now diſplayed, in the face of the world, theſe badges 
of his multiplied diſhonour. 
Hun v was ſenſible, that though the execution of theſe 
conſpirators might ſeem to give ſecurity to his throne, the 
always dangerous to royal authority; and he therefore 
determined not to encreaſe, by any hazardous enterprize, 
thoſe numerous enemies with whom he was every where 
environed. While a fubjeft, he was believed to have 
ſtrongly imbibed all the principles of his father, the duke 
of Lancafter, and to have adopted the prejudices which 
the Lollards inſpired againſt the abuſes of the eftabliſhed 
church: But, finding himſelf polleſſed of the throne by 
fo precarious a title, he thought ſuperſtitiom a neceſſary 
implement of public authority; and he reſolved, by every 
® Duglale, vol. B. p. 37%. 
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which had proceeded, not from a ſpirit of toleration 
plicity of the people, which had rendered them unfit 
either for ſtarting or receiving any new or curious doc- 
trines, and which needed not to be reſtrained by rigor- 
ous. penalties. But when the learning and genius of 
Wicklife had once broken, in fome meaſure, the fetters 
of prejudice, the eccleſiaſtics called aloud for the puniſh- 
ment of his diſciples ; and the king, who was very little 
ſcrupulous in his conduct, was cafily induced to facrifice 
his principles to his intereſt, and to acquire the favour of 
the church by that moſt eſſectual method, the gratifying of 
their vengeance againſt opponents. He engaged the par- 
lament to paſs a law for that purpoſe : It was enaſted, 
that when any heretic, who relapſed or refuſed to abjure 
his opinions, was delivered over to the ſecular arm by 
the biſhop or his commiſſaries, he ſhould be committed 
to the flames by the civil magiſtrate before the whole 
people. This weapon did not long remain unemployed 
in the hands of the 
Ofithes in London, had been condemned by the convo- 
cation of Canterbury ; his ſentence was ratified by the 
houſe of peers; the king iflued his writ for the execu- 
tion”; and the unhappy man atoned for his erroneous 


opinions by the penalty of fire. This is the firſt inflance = 


of that kind in England; and thus one horror more was 
added to thoſe diſmal ſcenes which at that time were al- 
ready but too familiar to the people. 

— Buy the utmoſt precaution and prudence of Henry 
could not ſhield him from thoſe numerous inquietudes 
of Richard with the royal family of France made that 


© 2 Henry IV. chap. vii. Þ Rymer, vel. viii. . 376. 
F court 
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expedient, to pay court to the clergy. There were hi- ©. F. 
therto ao penal laws enacted againft herefy; an. indul- Am. 


clegy: William Sautrs, reflor of Se. 
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in u don of an infurreftion in Wales. Owen Glendour, or 
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exert its aCtivity to recover his ar re- 
his death * ; — — 


the kingdoms”. The attack of Guicenne was alfo an in- 
viting attempt, which the preſent faftions that prevailed 
among the French obliged d ts neglet. The Ga- 
cons, aſſectiomate to the memory of Richard, who was 
born among them, refuſed to fwear allegiance to a prince 
that had dethroned and murdered him ; and the appear- 
ance of a French army on their frontiers would probably 
have tempted them to change maſters *. But the cat] of 
countenance to the partizans of Henry, and overawed 
their opponents. Religion too was here found a cement 
to their union with England. The Gaſcons had been 


to France, it would be neceſſary for them to pay obedi- 
ence to the pope of Avignon, whom they had bern taught 
to deteſt as a ſchiſmatic. Their principles on this head 
— adadns £2-nchad matt 
teration. 


Tu revolution in England — the otcs- 


Glendourduy, deſcended from the ancient princes of that 

country, had become obnoxious on account of his attach- 

ment to Richard ; and Reginald, lord Gray of Ruthyn, 

who was cloſely connacted with the new king, and who 

| 4 Rymen, vol.vili. p. 223. | 7 Ibid. vol. viii. p. 242. 252. 239- 
Mid. vol. viii. g. 220, $53. 
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enjoyed a great fortune in the marches of Wales, thought © 70 F- 
and taking peſſeflion of his cfiate 1401, 


by his valour and activny, aided by the natural ftrength 
of the country, and the untamed ſpirit of its inhabitants. 
all the Engliſh, he infeſted the eſtate of the earl of Marche; 
and Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle to that nobleman, led 
out the retainers of the family, and gave battle to the 
Welſh chieftain : His troops were routed, and he was 
taken priſoner * : At the fame time, the carl himſelf, who 
had been allowed to retire to his caſtle of Wigmore, and 
who, though a mere boy, took the field with his follow- 
ers, fell alſo into Glendour's hands, and was carried by 
him into Wales”. As Henry dreaded and hated all the fa- 
mily of Marche, he allowed the car] to remain in capti- 
vity ; and though that young nobleman was nearly allied 
to the Piercies, to whoſe affiftance he himſelf had owed 
bis crown, he refuſed to the carl of Northumberland per- 
miſſion to treat of his ranſom with Glendour. 

Tus uncertainty in which Henry's affairs ſtood during 
a long time with France, as well as the confufions incident 
to all great changes in government, tempted the Scots to 
and Henry, defirous of 


© Vita Ric. ſec. . 271, 372. v Walfagham, p. 364- 
» Vias Ric. fac. p. 272, 275 x Dugaale, vol. i. p. 150. 
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e 4 7. the flate of his affairs . The military part of the feudal 
. was now muck decayed : "There remained 

2434. only fo much of that fabric as affected the civil rights 
and properties of men : And the peers here undertook, 
but voluntarily, to attend the king in an expedition againſt 
Scotland, each of them at the head of a certain number 

of his retainers *. Henry conducted this army to Edin- 

burgh, of which he cafily made himfelf maſter ; and he 

there ſummoned Robert III. to do homage to him for his 

crown*. But finding that the Scots would neicher 

ſubmit nor give him battle, he returned in three weeks, 

after making this uſcleſs bravado ; and he diſbanded his 

army. | | 
In the ſubſequent ſeaſon, Archibald earl of Douglas, 
at the head of 12,000 men, and attended by many of 
the principal nobility of Scotland, made an irruption into 
counties. On his return home, he was overtaken by the 
Piercies at. Homeldon, on the borders of England, and a 
fierce battle enſued, where the Scots were totally routed. 
Douglas himſelf was taken priſoner ; as was Mordac ear! 
of Fife, fon of the duke of Albany; and nephew of the 
Scottiſh king, with the carls of Angus, Murray, and 
Orkney, and many cthers of the gentry and nobility <. 
When Henry received intelligence of this victory, be 
ſent the earl of Northumberland orders not to ranſom his 
priſoners, which that nobleman regarded as his right by 
the laws of war received in that age. The king in- 
tended to detain them, that he might be able, by their 
means, to make an advantageous peace with Scotland; 
but by this policy he gave a freſh diſguſt to the family of 
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Piercy. | : | 
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Tin obligations which Henry had owed to North- © 
umberland were of a kind the moſt likely to produce 


ingraticude on the one fide, and diſcontent on the other. g 
The fovereign naturally became jealous of that power Nornhum- 


which had advanced him to the throne ; and the ſubject pins © 


was not cafily fatisfied in the returns which he thought 
fo great a favour had merited. Though Henry, on his 
acceſſion, had beſtowed the office of conſtabls on North- 
umberland for life*, and conferred other gifts on that 
family, theſe favours were regarded as their due; the re- 
fulal of any other requeſt was deemed an injury. The 
impatient ſpirit of Harry Piercy, and the fatious diſpoſi- 
tion of the carl of Worceſter, younger brother of North- 
umberland, inflamed the diſcontents of that nobleman ; 
and the precarious title of Henry tempted him to ſeek re- 
venge, by overturning that throne which he had at firſt 
effabliſhed. He entered into a correſpondence with Glen- 
dour: He gave liberty to the carl of Douglas, and made 
an alliance with that martial chief: He rouzed up all 
his partizans to arms; and ſuch unlimited authority at 
that time belonged to the great families, that the fame 
men whom, a few years before, he had conducted againſt 
Richard, now followed his ftandard in oppoſition to 
Henry. When war was ready to break out, Northum- 
berland was feized with a ſudden illneſs at Berwic ; and 
young Piercy, taking the command of the troops, march- 
ed towards Shrewſbury, in order to join his forces with 
thoſe of Glendour. The king had happily a ſmall army 
on foot, with which he had intended to act againft the 
Scots; and knowing the importance of celerity in all 
civil wars, he inſtantly burried down, that he might give 
battle to the rebels, He approached Piercy near Shrewſ- 
bury, before that nobleman was joined by Glendour ; 


4 Rymer, vol. viii. p. 89. 
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CHAP. and the policy of one leader, and impatience of the other, 
Loy made. them haſten to a general engagement. 
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Tus evening before the battle, Piercy ſent a manifeſto 
to Henry, in which he renounced his allegiance, fet that 
prince at defiance, and, in the name of his father and 
uncle, as well as his own, enumerated all the grievances 
of which, he pretended, the nation had reaſon to complain. 
He upbraided him with the perjury of which be had been 
guilty, when, on landing at Ravenſpur, be had fworn 
upon the goſpels, before the cas] of Northumberland, 
that he had no other intention than to recover the dutchy 


regard as his fovereign, to remain a captive in 
of his enemies, and in even refuſing to all his friends 
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commanders, gave reaſon to expeRt a great effuſion of CH A F. 
blood on both fides, and 2 very doubtful ie to the oo, 
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Wa ſhall ſcarcely find any battle in thoſe ages where 21 july. 
the ſhock was more terrible, and more conſtant, Heney e of 


as Henry, either to clude the attacks of the enemy upon 
his perſon, or to encourage his own men by the belief of 
in the royal garb, the ſword of Douglas rendered this ho- 
nour fatal to many*. But while the armies were con- 
tending in this furious manner, the death of Piercy, by 
an unknown hand, decided the victory, and the royaliſts 
prevailed, There are faid to have fallen that day on both 
fides near two thouſand three hundred gentlemen ; but 
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his chnet, had levied a freſh army, and was on his 
march to join his fon ; hut being oppoſed by the earl of 
Weſtmoreland, and hearing of the defeat at Shrewſbury, 
he diſmiſſed his forces, and came with a ſmall retinue to 
the king at York *. He pretended that his fole intention 
in arming was to mediate between the parties : Henry 
thought proper to accept of the apology, and even 
him a pardon for his offence : All the other rebels 
were treated with equal lenity ; and, except the earl of 
Worceſter and Sir Richard Vernon, who were regarded 
as the chief authors of the inſurrection, no perſon en- 
in this dangerous enterprize ſeems to have periſhed 
the hands of the executioner *. 


Bor Northumberland, though be had been pardoned, 
knew that he never ſhould be truſted, and that he was 
too powerful to be cordially forgiven by a prince whoſe 
ſituation gave him fuch reaſonable grounds of jealouſy. 
It was the effect either of Henry's vigilance or good for- 
tune, or of the narrow genius of his enemies, that no 
proper concert was ever formed among them: They roſe 
in rebellion one after another ; and thereby afforded him 
an opportunity of ſuppreſſing fingly thoſe inſurrections, 
which, bad they been united, might have proved fatal to 
his authority. The carl of Nottingham, fon of the duke 
of Norfolk, and the archbiſhop of York, brother to the 
earl of Wiltſhire, whom Henry, then duke of Lancafter, 
had beheaded at Briſtol, though they had remained quiet 
while Piercy was in de field, fill harboured in their 
breaſt a violent hatred againſt the enemy of their fami- 


lies; and they determined, in conjuftion with the earl 
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the crown, and the murder of the late king, they required 


that the right line ſhould be reſtored, and all public griev- 
ances be redreffed. The cart of Weſtlmorchnd, whoſe 
power lay in the neighbourhood, approached them with 
an inferior force at Shipton, near York ; and being afraid 
to hazard an action, he attempted to ſubdue them by a 
ſtratagem, which nothing but the greateſt folly and fim- 
plicity on their part could have rendered ſucceſaful. He 
deſired a conference with the archbiſhop and earl between 
the armies: He heard their grievances with great pa- 
tience : He begged them to propoſe the remedies : He ap- 
proved of every expedient which they ſuggeſted : He grant- 
ed them all their demands: He alſo engaged that Henry 
ſhould give them entire fatisfaftion ; and when he faw 
them pleaſed with the facility of his conceſſions, he ob- 
ferved to them, that fiance amity was now, in eſſect, re- 
ſtored between them, it were better on both fides to diſmiſs 
their forces, which otherwiſe would prove an inſupport- 
able burden to the country. "The archbiſhop and the 
carl of Nottingham immediately gave direftions to that 
| > Their troops diſbanded upon the field : But 
Weſtmoreland, who had fecretly iffued contrary orders to 
his army, feized the two rebels without reſiſtance, and 
carried them to the king, who was advancing with hafty 


regularly, and allowed time for an oppoſition to form 
-itfelf againſt that unuſual meaſure : The celerity of the 
gxecution alone could here render it ſaſe and prudene. 
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ſeverity. 
Tus earl of Northumberland, on receiving this intel - 
ligence, fled into Scotland, together with lord Bardolf !; 
and the king, without oppoſition, reduced all the caſtles 
and fortreſſes belonging to theſe noblemen. He thence 


the prince of Wales, had obtained ſome advantages: But 


that enemy, more troubleſome than dangerous, ſtill found 
means of defending himſelf in his faftneſles, and of elud- 
ing, though not refiſting, all the force of England. In 
ae e the card of eee and leod 
Bardolf, impatient of their exile, entered the north, in 
hopes of raiſing the people to arms ; but found the coun- 
try in fuch a poſture as rendered all their attempts unſuc - 
ceſsful. Sir Thomas Rokeſby, fheriff of Yorkſhire, 
levied ſome forces, attacked the invaders at Brambam, 
and gained a victory, in which both Northumberland and 
Bardulf were ain. This proſperous event, joined to 
the death of Glendour, which happened foon after, freed 


Henry from all his domeſtic enemies; and this prince, 
who had mounted the throne by fuch unjuſtifiable means, 
! Walliogham, p. 374- * Ibid. 5. 377+ 9 
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and held it by fuch an exceptionable tide, had yet, by his ©. 4 F. 
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of this laft misfortune ; and he ſoon after died, leaving 
the government in the hands of the duke of Albany *. 
Henry was now more ſenſible than ever of the importance 
of the acquiſtion which be had made: While he re- 


| © Buchanan, lib. 16. 
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e“ tained fuch a pledge, he was fure of keeping the duke of 
eyes ARREnYy it dependance ;- or, if offended, he could cafily, 

3407- reftoring the true heir, take ample revenge upon the 
uſurper. But though the king, by detaining James in 
had ſhown himſelf ſomewhat deficient 
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2s the abilities and good fortune of Henry had fooner been 
able to compoſe the Engliſh factions, this prince began, 
in the later part of his reign, to look abroad, and to fo- 
ment the animoſities between the families of 
and Orleans, by which the government of France was, 
during that period, fo much diftrafied. He knew that 
one great ſource of the national diſcontent againſt his pre- 
deceſſor was the inactivity of his reign ; and he hoped, 
by giving a new direction to the reſileſ and unquiet ſpi- 
ries of his people, to prevent their 
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the intereſts of the eee; and this effort © H 3 3, 
of Henry proved, in the iſſue, entirely vain and fruitieſs. 
The declining ftate of his health, and the ſhortneſs of his 244% 
reign, prevented him from renewing the attempt, which 
CEOS coated — — 
the French monarchy. 

Svem were the military and foreign tranſalons of this Toto 
reign : The civil and parliamentary are ſomewhat more ties. 
memorable, and more worthy of our attention. During 
the two laſt reigns, the cleftions of the commons had 
appeared a circumſtance of government not to be ne- 
gledied ; and Richard was even accuſed of uſing unwar- 
rantable methods for procuring to his partizans a feat 
in that houſe. This praflice formed one conſiderable 
article of charge againſt him in his depoſition ; yet Henry 
ſerupled not to tread in his footſteps, and to encourage 
the ſame abuſes in cleftions. Laws were enacted againft 
fuch undue influence, and even a ſheriff was puniſhed 
for an iniquitous return which he had made” : But laws 
were commonly, at that time, very ill executed ; and the 
liberties of the people, fuch as they were, flood on 2 
furer baſis than on laws and parliamentary elections. 
Though the houſe of commons was little able to with- 
tween the monarchy and the ariſtocracy, and though that 
houſe might eaſily be brought, at a particular time, to 
make the moſt unwarrantable conceſſions to either ; the 
general inſtitutions of the ſtate ſtill remained invariable ; 
the incereſts of the ſeveral members continued on the fame 


_ footing; the ford was in the hands of the fubjet;; and 


the government, though thrown into temporary diſorder, 
ſoon ſettled itfelf on its ancient foundations. 


Dum the greater part of this reign, the king was 
obliged to court popularity ; and the bouſe of commons, 


> 7 Cotton, p. 429« 
Tis ſenſible 


C H A P. ſenſible of their own importance, began to aſſame powers, 
la the firſt year of Henry, they procured a haw, that no 
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judge, in concurring with any inquitous meaſure, ſhould 
be excuſed by pleading the orders of the king, or even 
the danger of his own life from the menaces of the ſove- 
reign*. In the fecond year, they infifled on maintain- 
iag the practice of not granting any ſapply before they 
received an anſwer to their petitions ; which was a tacit 
manner of bargaining with the prince. In the fifth 
year, they deſired the king to remove from his houſehold 
four perfons who had diſpleaſed them, among whom 
was his own confeffor ; and Henry, though he told them, 
that he knew of ao offence which theſt® men had 
committed, yet, in order to gratify them, complied with 
ſupplies, but appointed treaſurers of their own, to fee 
the money diſburſed for the purpoſes intended, and re- 
quired them to deliver in their accounts to the houſe”. 
In the eighth year, they propoſed, for the regulation of 
the government and houſehold, thirty important articles, 
which were all agreed to; and they even obliged all the 
members of council, all the judges, and all the officers 
of the houſehold, to fwear to the obſervance of them *. 
The abridger of the records remarks the unuſual liberties 
taken by the fpeaker and the houſe during this period”, 
But the great authority of the commons was but a tem- 
porary advantage, ariſing from the preſent ſituation. In 
2 ſubſequent parlament, when the ſpeaker made his cuſ- 
romary application to the throne for liberty of ſpeech, 
the king, having now overcome all his domeſtic difi- 
culties, plainly told him, that he would have no novelties 
introduced, and would enjoy his prerogatives. But on 
„ p- 364. © hi, p. qo. — © Ibid. pa 

* Ibid. p. 438. * Ibid. 5. 456, 457+ nnn. 
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the whole, the limitations of the government ſeem to CHAP. 
ond NN 5 
tained by Henry, than by any of his predeceſſors. 

Done this reign, when the houſe of commons 

were, at any time, brought to make unwary concefions 

to the crown, they alſo ſhewed their freedom by a ſpeedy 

retraftation of them. Henry, though he entertained a 

perpetual and well-grounded jealouſy of the family of 

Mortimer, allowed not their name to be once mentioned 

in parliament ; and as none of the rebels had ventured to 

declare the earl of Marche king, he never attempted to 

procure, what would not have been refuſed him, an ex- 

preſs declaration againft the claim of that nobleman ; be- 

cauſe he knew that fuch a dechration, in the prefent 

circumſtances, would have no authority, and would only 

ſerve to revive the memory of Mortimer's title in the 

minds of the people. He proceeded in his purpoſe after 2 

more artful] and covert manner. He procured a ſettlement 

of the crown on himſelf and his heirs-male*, thereby 
tacitly excluding the females, and transferring the Salic 
law ints the Engliſh government. He thought, that 

_ though the houſe of Plantagenet had at firſt derived their 
title from n female, this was 2 remote event, unknown 
to the generality of the people ; and if he could once ac- 

cuſtom them to the practice of exchuding women, the 

title of the earl f Miatche would gradually be forgotten 

and neglefied by them. But he was very unfortunate in 

this attempt. ing the long conteſts with France, 

the injuſtice of the Salic law had been fo much exclaimed 

againſt by the nation, that a contrary principle had taken 

deep root in the minds of men; and it was now become 

impolible to eradicate it. The fame houſe of commons, 

therefore, in 2 ſubſequent ſeſſion, apprehenſive that they 

had overturned the foundations of the Engliſh govern- 


 ® Cotton; Þ. 454+ 
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ment, and that they had opened the door to more civil 


9 


of the houſe of Lancaſter, applied with ſuch earneſtneſs 
for a new ſettlement of the crown, that Henry yielded to 
their requeſt, and agreed to the ſucceſſion of the princeſſes 
of his family*. A certain proof, that nobody was, in 
his heatt, ſatisfied with the king's title to the crown, or 
knew on what principle to refit. _ * 

2 laudable zeal for liberty in their tranſactions with the 
crown ; their efforts againſt the church were ſtill more 
ry, and ſeemed to anticipate very much the ſpi- 
rit which became fo general in little more than a century 
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of his ſenſes: And, though be was yet in the Sower of 


bab. Weſtminſter in the forty-faxth year. of his age, and the 


and hesse. Ti great popularity which Henry enjoyed 
rey of the ho attained the crown, and which had fo much aided 


king. 


the depoſition of a lawful king, guilty ſometimes, per- 


thirteenth of his reign. 


before 


him in the acquiſition of it, was entirely loſt many years 
before the end of his reign ; and he governed his people 
more by terror than by affection, more by his own policy 
than by their ſenſe of duty or allegiance. When men 
came to reflect, in cool blood, on the crimes which had 
led him to the throne ; the rebellion againſt his prince, 


haps, of oppreſſion, but more frequently of indiſeretion; 

the excluſion af, the true heir; the murder of his fove- 
reign and near relation ; theſe were ſuch enormities as 
drew on him the hatred of his ſubjefts, fandified all the 
rebellions againſt him, and made the executions, though 
not remarkably fevere, which he found neceffary for the 
maintenance of his authority, appear cruel as well as ini- 
quitous to the people. Yet, without pretending to apolo- 
gize for theſe crimes, which muſt ever be held in deteſta- 
tion, it may be remarked, that he was infenfibly led into 
this blameable conduct by a train of incidents, which few 
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With which his predeceifor had treated hint, fir firſt con- © N f r. 
demning him to baniſhment, then defpoiling him of (=, 
his patrimony, made him naturally think of revenge, and 1413 
of recovering his host rights; the headlong zeal of the 
people hurried him into the throne; the care of his own 
ſecurity, as well as his ambition, made him an uſurper: 
and the ſteps have always been ſo few between the priſons 
of princes and their graves, that we heed not wonder that 
theſe conſiderations make Henry's fituation, if he retained 
any ſenſe of virtue, much td be hinented; and the in- 
quietude with which he poſſeſſed his envied greatnefs, 
and the temorſes by which, it is ſaid, he was continually 
taunted, render kim an object of cur pity, even when 
ſeated upon the throne. But it muſt be owned, that his 
prudence and vigilatce and foreſight, in maintaining his 
power, were admitable : His command of temper remack 
able : His courage, both military and political, without 
blemiſh : And he poſſeſſed many qualities which fitted 
him for his high Ration, and which rendered his uſurpa 
tion of it, though pernicious in after-times, rather falu. 
tary, during his own reign, to the Engliſh nation. 
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=» Haun v was twice married: By his firſt wife, Mary de 
= Bohun, daughter and co-heir of the carl of Hereford, he 
40 had four fons, Henry, his fucceffor int throne, Tho 
8 as 


mas, duke of Clarence, John, duke of Bedford, and Hum- 
phrey, duke of Gloceſter ; and two daughters, Blanche 
and Philippa, the former married to the duke of Bavaria, 
the latter to the king of Denmark. His ſecond wiſe, 
Jane, whom he married after he was king, and who was 
daughter of the king of Navarre, and widow of the duke 
of Britanny, brought him no iſſue. 

By an aft of the fifth of this reign, it is made 
i cut out any perſon's tongue, or put out his eyes ; 
crimes which, the act fays, were very frequent. This 
ſavage ſpiritof revenge denotes a barbarous people; though, 


G 2 perhaps, 
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© #4. perhaps, it was encreaſed by the prevailing faftions and 
n 


lay out in 


Communcs was very little underſtood in this reign, as 
in all the preceding. In particular, a great jealoufy pre- 
vailed againſt merchant ffrangers; and many reſtraints were, 
by law, impoſed upon them ; namely, that they ſhould 
Engliſh manufactures or commodities all the 
money acquired by the fale of their goods; that they 
ſhould not buy or fell with one another, and that all their 
goods ſhould be diſpaſed of three months after importa- 
tion. This laſt clauſe was found fo incoovenicnt, that 
it was ſoon after repealed by parliament. 

Ir appears that the expence of this king's houſchold 
amounted to the yearly fum of 19,500!. money of that 

8. 
Zr 
tury, learned from Italy all che refinements in arts which 
they taught the reſt of Lurope. The progreſs, however, of 
the arts was ſtill very flow and backward in England. 
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State of France—— hroafion of that kingdom —— 
Battle of Azincour State of France — New 
inveſien of France —— Aﬀaſſtnation of the duke of 
Burgundy-—— Treaty —— —_— of 
the ting ——His death——and charefter—— 


Miſcellaneous tranſations during this reign. 


temper, that he had entertained unreaſonable fuſpcions » 
with regard to the fidelity of his eldeſt fon ; and, during == 


from all ſhare in public buſineſs, and was even diſpleaſed 
to ſee him at the head of armies, where his martial ta- 
lents, though uſeful to the ſupport of government, ac- 
quired him a renown, which, he thought, might prove 
Gar.gerous to his own authority. Te ve ſpirit of 


ſure, the frolic of debauchery, the outrage of wine, fill- 
ed the vacancies of a mind, better adapted to the pur- 
ſuits of ambition, and the cares of government. This 
courſe of life threw him among companions, whoſe dis- 
orders, if with ſpirit and humour, he in- 
dulged and feconded; and he was detected in many 


ſallies, which, to ſeverer eyes, „ 
his rank and ftation. There even remains a tradition, 


G 3 that, 


PE many jealouſies, to which Henry IV. * fitua- enar, 
tion naturally expoſed him, had fo infefied his ., 


the line yas of dis Bife, he bod excluded that prince =o 
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much occaſion for favourable reflections to all men of 


SF 
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till they had given proofs of their fincerity in this parti- 


HENR Y V. 


travagant career. 


Tus memory of this incident, ond of many others of He ata 


a like nature, rendered the profpedt of the future reign 
nowiſe diſagreeable to the nation, and encreaſed the joy 
which the death of fo unpopular a prince as the late king 
naturally occafioned. The firſt ſteps taken by the young 
prince confirmed all thoſe prepoſſeſſions entertained in 
his favour ', He called together his former companions, 
them to imitate his example, but ſtrictly inhibited them, 


cular, from appearing any more in his preſence; and he 
thus diſmiſled them with liberal prefents*, The wiſe 
miniſters of his father, who had checked his riots, found 
that they had unknowingly been paying the higheft court 
to him; and were received with all the marks of favour 
and confidence. The chief juſtice himſelf, who trembled 
to approach the royal preſence, met with praiſes inſtead 
of reproaches for his paſt conduct, and was exhorted to 
perſevere in the fame rigorous and impartial execution of 
the laws. The furprize of thoſe who expected an oppo- 
fite behaviour, augmented their ſatisfaQtion ; and the cha- 
rater of the young king appeared than if it had 

Bur Henry was anxious not only to repair his own 
miſconduct, but alſo to make amends for thoſe iniquities 
into which policy or the neceflity of affairs had betrayed 
his father. He expreſſed the deepeſt forrow for the fate 
of the unhappy Richard, did juſtice to the memory of 
that unfortunate prince, even performed his funeral obſe- 


„ © ® Ball fol. 33 Hellogſhed, p. $43- Cod- 
via's Life of Henry v. 2. 2. 
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they ſaw the heir of the crown fubmit peaceably to this cna r. 
ſentence, make reparation for his error by acknowledging , , 
it, and check his impetuous nature in the midſt of its en- 24:5 
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from their merits, gave place every where to men of 
more honourable characters: Virtue ſeemed now to have 


an open career, in which it wight exert itt: The 
exhortations, as well as example, of the prince gave 
it encouragement: All men were unanimous in their at- 
tachment to Henry ; and the defects of his title were for- 
been amidlt the perſonal regard which was uaiverially 
paid to him. 

Tus remained among the people only one party diſ- 
tinction, which was derived from religious differences, 
and which, 2s it is of a peculiar, and commonly a very 
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gave an alarm to Henry; who, either from a ſincere at- en 
tachment to the ancient religion, or from a dread of the Co, 


changes, was determined to execute the laws againſt ſuch 
bold innovators. The head of this ſect was Sir John 
Oldcaftle, lord Cobham, a nobleman who had diſtin- 
guiſhed bimfclf by his valour and his military talents, and 
had, on many occakons, acquired the eſtecm both of 
the late and of the preſent king“. His high character 
and his zeal for the new ſect pointed him out to Arundel, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, as the proper victim of eccle- 
ſtaſtical ſeverity ; whoſe puniſhment would ftrike a terrot 
into the whole party, and teach them that they muſt expect 
ved ts Henry for a perinifion to lord Cobham?” ; 
but the generous nature of the prince was averſe to ſuch 
fanguinary methods of converſion. He repreſented to the 
Gients for ſupporting truth ; that all gentle means ought 
firſt to be tried in order to reclaim men from error; and 
that he himſelf would endeavour, by a converſation with 
Cobham, to reconcile him to the catholic faith. But he 
found that nobleman obſtinate in his opinions, and de- 
termined not to facrifice truths of ſuch infinite moment to 
his complaifance for ſovereigns *. Henry's principles of 
toleration, or rather his love of the practice, could carry 
him no farther; and he then gave full reins to ec 
primate indified Cobham ; and, with the aſſiſtance of his 
three ſuffragans, the biſhops of London, Wincheſter, 
and St. David's, condemacd him to the flames for his 
erroneous opinions. Cobham, who was confined in the 


0 Walkagbam, p. 382. Þ Fog's Ads and Monuments, 
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rity over the new ſect proved, that he well merited the at 
tention of the civil magiſtrate. He formed in his re- 


priſoners, the treaſonadle deſigns of the ſect were render- 
ed certain, both from evidence, and from the confeſſion 
of the criminals themſelves '*. Some were executed; 
the greater number pardoned*. Cobham, himſelf, who 
Punifhment made his eſcape by flight, was not brought to juſtice till 
ham. four years after, when he was hanged as a traitor; and 
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| ſeize all the eceleſiaſtical revenues, and convert them to 
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Tur two points were the great objects of the Lot- © 
lards; but the bulk of the nation was not affected in the 


vious veſlectiom, had diſcovered to the people the advantages 
of 2 reformation in diſcipline ; but the age was not yet ſo 
far advanced as to be feized with the ſpirit of contro- 
verſy, or to enter into thoſe abſtruſe doctrines, which the 
Lollards endeavoured to propagate throughout the king- 
dom. The very notion of hereſy alarmed the genorality 
of the people: Innovation in fundamental principles was 
ſuſpicious; Curiofity was not, as yet, a ſufficient counter - 
poine to authority: And even many, who were the 

friends to the reformation of abuſes, were anxious 
to expreſs their deteſtation of the ſpeculative tenets of the 
Wickliffites, which, they feared, sw diſgrace on ſo good 
z cauſe. This turn of thought appears evidently in the 
| of the which was ſummoned im- 


mediately after the detection of Cobham's conſpiracy. 


That aſſembly paſſed ſevere laws againſt the new heretics : 
They enacted, that whoever was convicted of Lollardy 
before the Ordinary, beſides ſuffering capital puniſhment 
according to the laws formerly eſtabliſhed, ſhould alſo 
forfeit his lands and goods to the king; and that the 
chancellor, treaſurer, juſtices of the two benches, ſheriffs, 
juſtices of the peace, and all the chief magiſtrates in every 
city and borough, ſhould take an oath to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours for the extirpation of hereſy”. Yet this very 
parliament, when the king demanded ſupply, renewed the 
offer formerly preſſed upon his father, and entreated him to 


the uſe of the crown *. The clergy were alarmed: They 
could offer the king no bribe which was equivalent : They 
only agreed to confer on him all the priories alien, which 
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—— —ů— now zrchbiſtop of 
Canterbury, endeavoured to divert the blow, by giving 
occupation to the king, and by perſuading him to under- 
take a war againſt France, in order to recover his loſt 
rights to that kingdom 7. 

Ir was the dying injontiien of the late king to kis fon, 
not to allow the Engliſh to remain Jong in peace, 
which was apt to breed intefline commotions ; but to em- 
ploy them in foreign expeditions, by which the prince 
might acquire honour ; the nobility, in ſharing his dan- 
gers, might attach themſelves to his perſon ; and all the 
reſtleſs ſpirits find occupation for their inquietude, The 
natural diſpoktion of Mnry ſufficiently inclined him to 
follow this advice, and the civil difoeders of France, 


which hed been projenged beyond thoſe of England, 
ed a full career to his ambition. _ 


Tus death of Charles V. wiich fellowed foo after 
that of Edward III. and the youth of his fon, Charks 
VI. put the two kingdoms for fome time in a fimilar 


 fituation; and it was not to be apprehended, that either 
of them, during 2 minority, would be able to make much 


advantage of the weakneſs of the other. The 
alſo between Charles s three uncles, the dukes of Anjou, 
Berri, and Burguady, had diſtracted the affairs of France 
rather more than thaſe between the dukes of Lancafter, 
York, and Glouceſter, Richard's three uncles, difordered 
thoſe of England ; and had carried of the attention of 
toreign ſtates. But in proportion as Charles advanced in 
years, the factions were compoſed ; his two uncles, the 
dukes of Anjou and Burgundy, died ; and the king him- 
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teu, alſuming the reins of government, diſcovered ſymptoms © H A F- 
3 which revived the drooping hopes of — 
his This promifing flate of afains was not of 5 
long duration : The unbappy prince fell ſuddenly into 2 

fit of frenzy, which rendered him incapable of exerciſing 

his authority ; and though he recovered from this diforder, 
he was fo ſubjeR to relapſes, that his judgment was gra- 
dually, but ſenſibly impaired, and no ſteady plan of go- 
vernment could be purſued by him. The adminiſtration 
of affairs was diſputed between his brother, Lewis duke 
of Orleans, and his couſin-german, John duke of Bur- 
gusdy: The propinquity to the crown pleaded in favour 
of the former : The latter, who, in right of his mother, 
had inherited the county of Flanders, which he annexed 
to his father's extenſive dominioas, derived a luſtre from 
his ELIT: I» ante ware. Sed benrens 
now dropping his authority, kept the viftory undecided, 
— — — of the ftace by the final 

of either party. 

Az length, the dukes of Orleans and Burgundy, 
ſeeming te be moved by the cries of the nation and by the 
of common friends, agreed to bury all paſt 
quarrels in oblivion, and wo encer into firict amity : 
They fwore before the altar the fincerity of their friend- 
ſhip; the prieſt adminiſtered the facrament to both 
of them; they gave to cach other every pledge 
which could be deemed facred among men: But all this 
folema preparation was only a cover for the baſeſt trea- 
chery, which was deliberately premeditated by the duke of 
Burgundy. He procured his rival to be affaffinated in the 
ſtreets of Paris: He endeavoured for fome time to conceal = 
the part which he took in the crime : But being detected, 
he embraced a reſolution ftill more criminal and more 
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en grun. The parkament itſelf of Paris, the tribunal of juf- 
= tice, heard the harangues of the duke*s advocate in defence 


of afaffination, which he termed tyrannicide; and that 
aſſembly, partly influenced by faction, partly overawed 
by power, pronounced no fentence of condemnation 
againſt this deteftable dotrine *. The ſame queſtion was 
afterwards agitated before the council of Conftance; and 
it was with difficulty that a feeble decifion, in favour of 
the contrary opinion, was procured from theſe fathers of 
the church, the miniſters of peace and of religion. But 
the miſchievous effefts of that tenet, had they been be- 
fore anywiſe doubtful, appeared fufficiently from the 

incidents. The commiſſion of this crime, which 
deſtroyed all truſt znghſecurity; rendered the war implaca- 
ble between the French parties, and cut off every means 
of peace and accommodation. The princes of the blood, 
combining with the young duke of Orleans and his bro- 
thers, made violent war en the duke of Burgundy ; and 
the unhappy king, ſeized ſometimes by one party, ſome - 
times by the other, transferred alternately to each of them 
the appearance of legal authority. The provinces were 
laid waſte by mutual depredations : Aſſaſſinations were 
every where committed from the animoſity of the ſeveral 
leaders ; or, what was equally terrible, executions were 
ordered, without any legal or free trial, by pretended courts 
of judicature. - The whole kingdom was diſtinguiſhed 
into two partes, the Burgundians, and the Armagnacs ; 
fo the adherents of the young duke of Orleans were called, 
from the count of Armagnac, father-in-law to that prince. 
The city of Paris, diftrafted between them, but inclin- 
ing more to the Burgundians, was a perpetual ſcene of 
blood and violence ; the king and royal family were often 
„ 5 
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| fiekful mminifiers were butchered or impriſoned befote their © war 


parties. The fchiſm, by which che church was at that 
ges in the univerſity, had raiſed the profeſſors to an un- 
fual degree of importance ; and this connection between 
literature and ſuperſtition had beſtowed on the former 2 
weight, to which reaſon and knowiedge are not, of them- 


of Burgun- 
the oppoſite party. To counterbalance their power, the 
Armagnacs made intereſt with the fraternity of carpen- 
ns Be paputer ranged Romkeives on cnc fide or 
; fate of the capital depended 
prevalence of eicher party. — 
Tin advantage, which might be made of theſe conſu- 
ſions, was eaſily perceived in 


the maxims which uſually 


hancez but 

daughter, 

tion, one million fix hundred thouſand as the arrears of 
ſovereignty of Normandy and of all the other provinces, 
Philip Auguſtus; together with the ſuperiority of Bri- 
tanny and Flanders*. Such exorbitant demands ſhow, 
that he was ſenſihle of the preſent miſerable condition of 
France; and the terms, offered by the French court, 
though much inferior, diſcover their conſciouſneſs of the 
fame melancholy truth. "They were willing to give him 
the princeſs in marriage, to pay him eight hundred thou- 
fand crowns, to reſign the entire ſovereignty of Guienne, 
and to annex to that province the country of Perigord, 
tories*. As Henry rejected theſe conditions, and fearcely 
hoped that his own demands would be complied with, 
he never intermitted a moment his preparations for war, 
and having aſſembled à great fleet and army at South 
ampton, having invited all the nobility and military men 
of the kingdom to attend him by the hopes of glory and of 
conqueſt, he came to the fea-fide, with a purpoſe of em- 
barking on his expedition. . * 
d Rymer; vol. in..p. 208. * 
rr eee Hiſt. Cragl, Coat, 
p- 500.) thet the Dauphin, is ie of Henry's claims 2nd diffolute cha- 


raQer, ſent bin a box of teanis dolls, intimatiag that theſe implements of 
play were better adapted to him than the infiruments of war. But this ry 
is by no menos credible ; the great offers made by the court of France, ſhow 
that they bad already entertained 2 juſt idea of Henry's charater, as well ns 
of their own fituation. | + as 
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neighbours, he 


in its infancy. The carl of Cambridge, fecond fon of 
the late duke of York, having eſpouſed the ſiſler of the 
carl of Marche, had zealouflty embraced the intereſts of 
that family; and had held ſome conferences with lord 
Scrope of Maſham, and Sir Thomas Grey of Heton, 


about the means of recovering to that nobleman his 


right to the crown of England. The conſpirators, as foon 
as detected, acknowledged their guilt to the king“; and 
Henry proceeded without delay to their trial and con- 
demnation. The utmoſt that could be expected of the 
beſt king in thoſe ages, was, that he would fo far obſerve 
the eflentials of juſtice, as not to make an innocent per- 
fon a vidim to his ſeverity : But as to the formalities of 
law, which are often as material as the eſſentials them- 


ſelves, they were facrificed without fcruple to the leaſt 


intereſt or convenience. A jury of commoners was fum- 
mond: The three conſpirators were indifted before 
them: The conſtable of Southampton caſtle fwore, that 
they had ſeparately conſeſſed their guilt to him: Without 


other evidence, Sir Thomas Grey was condemned and 


executed : But as the ear} of Cambridge and lord Scrope 
pleaded the privilege of their peerage; Henry thought 
proper to ſummon 2 court of eighteen barons, in which 
the duke of Clarence prefided : The evidence, given be- 
fore the jury, was read to them: The priſoners, though 
one of them was prince of the blood; were not exa- 
mined, nor produced in court, nor heard int their own 
defence ; but received ſentence of death upen this proof, 
which was every way irregular and unſatisfactory; and the 
ſentence was foon after executed. The carl of Marche 
was accuſed of having given his approbatioa to the conſpi- 
4 Rymer, vol. iz. p. 300. T. Leid, g. K. 

Vers. III. H raey, 


Bur while Henry was meditating conqueſts upon his e.“ 
unexpettedly found himſelf in Knger 
from a conſpiracy at home, which was happily detected 
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racy, and received a general pardom from the king. He 


wr wm was probably cither innocent of the crime imputed 'wo him, 


1425 of had made reparation by his early repentance and di- 


Invafion of 


Tas foccefſes which the arms of England have, in 


5 different ages, obtained over thoſe of France, have been 


much owing to the favourable fituation of the former 
kingdom. The Engliſh, happily feared in an ifland, 
could make advantage of every misfortune which attended 
their neighbours, and were little expoſed to the danger of 
they were conducted by a king of extraordinary genius, 
or found their enemy divided by inteſtine factions, or were 
ſupported by a powerful alliance on the continent; and 
as all theſe circumftances concurred at preſent to favour 
their enterprize, they had reaſon to expect from it pro- 
portionable fucceſs. 'The duke of Burgundy, expelled 
France by a combination of the princes, had been fe- 


_ cretly ſoliciting the alliance of Englands; and Henry 


_ the inveterate enemy of his country, would willingly, if 


knew, that this prince, though he ſerupled at firſt to join 


he faw any probability of ſucceſs, both aſſiſt him with his 
Flemiſh fubjefts, and draw over to the fame fide all his 
numerous partizans in France. Trufting therefore to this 
the duke, be put to fea, and landed near Harfleur, at the 
head of an army of 6000 men at arms, and 24,000 foot, 
moſtly archers. He immediately began the fiege of that 
place, which was valiantly defended by d' Eſtouteville, 
and under him by de Guitri, de Gaucourt, and others of 
the French nobility : But as the garriſon was weak, and 
the fortifications in bad repair, the governor was at laſt 
obliged to capitulate; and he promiſed to ſurrender the 
© Rymer, vol. iz. p. 303. # St. Remi, chap, Iv, Goodwin, p. 65. 
t Rymer, vol, iz. p. 13% 738. 
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journies*, till he reached the Somme, which he 
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peopling it anew with Engliſh. 3 
Tin fatigues of this fiege, and the unuſual heat of 


flight, or expoſe them to thoſe hazards which naturally 
attend precipitate marches, he made flow and deliberate 


place if be received no fuccour before the cighteench of © f A 
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" 


CHF. bank"; and he was obliged to march higher up the 
— — VC, in order to feek for a faſe paſlage. He was con- 
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tinually haraſſed on his march by flying parties of the 
enemy; faw bodies of troops on the other fide ready to 
oppoſe every attempt; his proviſions were cut of; his 
ſoldiers languiſhed with fickneſs and fatigue ; and his af- 
fairs ſeemed to be reduced to a defperate fituation : When 
he was fo dexterous or fo fortunate as to feize by fur- 
priſe a paſſlige near St. Quintin, which had not been 
ſufficiently guarded; and he faſely carried over his 


army 

Hun v then bent his march northwards to Calais; but 
he was ftill expoſed to great and imminent danger 
the enemy, 


from 
who had alſo paſted the Somme, and threw 
themſelves full in his way, with a purpoſe of i 
his retreat. Afeer he had paſſed the fall river of Ter- 
nois at Blangi, he was furpriſed to obſerve from the 
heights the whole French army drawn up in the plains of 
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Kkewiſe obſerved the fame prudent conduct which had e @ F- 
been followed by theſe great commanders : He drew n 
his army on 2 narrow ground between two woods, which 1475. 
guarded each flank ; and he patiently expected in that 
poſture the attack of the enemy 

Hap the French conſtable been able, either to reaſon 
juſtly upon the preſent circumſtances of the two armies, 
or to profit by paſt experience, he had declined a combat, 
and had waited, till neceffity, obliging the Engliſh to 
advance, had made them relinquiſh the advantages of their 
fituation. But the impetuous valour of the nobility, and 
a vain confidence in ſuperior numbers, brought on this 
fatal action, which proved the fource of infinite calami- 
ties to their country. The French archers on horſeback 
and their men at arms, crowded in their ranks, advanced 
upon the Engliſh archers, who had fixed pallifadoes in 
their front to break the impreflion of the enemy, and who 
ſafely plyed them, from behind that defence, with a 
ſhower of arrows, which nothing could refiſt®. The 
clay foil, moiſtened by ſome rain which had lately fallen, 
proved another obſtacle to the force of the French cavalry: 
The wounded men and horſes diſcompoſed their ranks : 
The narrow compaſs, in which they were pent, hindered 
them from recovering any order: The whole army was 2 
ſcene of confuſion, terror, and diſmay : And Henry, per- 
ceiving his advantage, ordered the Engliſh archers, who 
were light and unincumbered, to advance upon the ene- 
my, and ſeize the moment of vidory. They fell with 
their battle-axes upon the French, who, in their preſent 
paſture, were incapable either of flying or of making de- 
fence: They bewed them in pieces without reſiſtance? . 
And being ſeconded by the men at arms, who alſo 


' » $e. Remi, chap. 6a. —— p- 399- T. IR. 
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18 puſhed on againſt the enemy, they covered the field with 
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the killed, wounded, diſmounted, and overthrown. Al. 
ter 


fore them. Henry, feeing the enemy on all fides of him, 
began to entertain apprebenſions from his priſoners ; and 
he thought it neceſſary to iſſue general orders for putting 
them to death: But on diſcovering the truth, he 
Ropped the laughter, and was ſtill able to ſave a great 
number. 

No battle was ever more fatal to France, by the num- 
ber of princes and nobility, flain or taken priſoners. Among 
the former were the conſtable himſelf, the count of Nevers 
and the duke of Brabant, brothers to the duke of 
dy, the count of Vaudemont, brother to the duke of Lor- 
raine, the duke of Alengon, the duke of Barre, the count 
of Marle. The moſt eminent prifoners were the dukes 
of Orleans and Bourbon, the counts d Eu, Venddme, and 
Richemont, and the mareſthal of Boucicaut. An arch- 
biſhop of Sens alſo was fhin in this battle. The 
killed are computed on the whole to have amounted to 
ten thouſand men; and as the flaughter fell chiefly upon 
the cavalry, it is pretended, that of theſe eight thou- 
ſand were gentlemen. Henry was maſter of 14, 000 pri- 
foners. The perſon & chicf note, who fell among the 
Engliſh, was the duke of York, who periſhed fighting by 
hfe. He was ſucceeded in his 'honours and fortune by bis 
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nephew, fon of the earl of Cambridge, executed in the © “- 
beginning of the year. All the Engliſh, who were flain, . 
exceeded not forty.; though fome writers, with greater 247. 
probability, make the number more conſiderable. 

Tun three great battles of Creffy, Poictiers, and Azin- 

cout bear a fingular reſemblance to each other in their 

moſt conſiderable circumſtances. In all of them, there 
appears the fame temerity in the Engliſh princes, who 
without any object of moment, merely for the fake of plun- 

der, had ventured fo far into the enemies as to 

leave themſelves no retreat; and unleſs ſaved by the ut- 

moſt imprudence in the French commanders, were, from 

their very ſituation, expoſed to incvitable deſtruction. But 

to the irregular plans of war followed in thoſe ages, 
ſeems to have been, in ſome meaſure, unavoidable; there 
appears, in the day of action, the fame preſence of mind, 

of the Engliſh : The fame precipitation, confyſion, and 

vain conkdence on the part of the French: And the 
events were ſuch as might have been expected from ſuch 
oppoſite conduct. The immediate conſequences too of 

theſe three great vidories were fimilar : Inſtead of puſh- 

ing the French with vigour, and taking advantage of 

tory, ſeem rather to have relaxed their efforts, and to have 
allowed the enemy leifure to recover from his loſſes. 

Henry interrupted not his march a moment after the bat- 

tle of Azincour; he carried his priſoners to Calais, 
thence to England ; he even concluded 2 truce with 

the enemy ; and it was not till after an interval of two 

years that any body of Engliſh troops appeared in 
—_ 

Tus poverty of all the European princes, and the 
ſmall reſources of their kingdoms, were the cauſe of theſe 
continual interruptions in their hoſtilities ; and though the 
H4 | . 
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CH. maxims of war were in general deſtruQtive, their military 
wn operations were mere incurſions, which, without any fet- 
445 tled plan, they carried on again cach other. The 


luſtre, however, attending the victory of Azincour, pro- 
cured fome ſupplies from the Engliſh parliament, though 
fill unequal to the expences of a campaign. They 
granted Henry an entire fifteenth of moveables ; and they 
conferred on him, for life, the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age, and the fublidies on the exportation of wool and 
leather. This conceſſion is more conſiderable than that 
which had been granted to Richard II. by his laſt parlia- 
made fo great an article of charge againſt him. 

land, France was expoſed to all the furies of civil war ; 
and the feveral parties became every day more enraged 
againſt each other. The duke of confident 
that the French minifters and generals were entirely dif- 
credited by the misfortune at Azincour, advanced with a 
great army to Paris, and attempted to re-inflate himſelf 
in poſſeſſion of the government, as well as of the perſon 
of the king. But his partizans in that city were over- 
awed by the court, and kept in fubjeftion : The duke 
deſpaired of fucceſs; and he retived with his forces, 


which he immediately diſbanded in the Low-Countries*. 
He was ſoon after invited to make a new artempe, by fome 
violent quarrels which broke out in the royal 


The queen, Iabells, daughter of the duke of Bavaria, 


who had been hitherto an inveterate enemy to the Bur- 
gundian faction, had received a great injury from the 
other party, which the implacable fpirit of that princeſs 
the count of Armagnac, created conftable of France in 
the place of d Albret, to ſeize the great treaſures which Iſa- 
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injury, be infpired into the weak mind of the 
king jealoufies concerning her conduct, and puſhed 24% 
him to ſeize, and put to the torture, and afterwards throw 
into the Seine, Bois-bourdon, her favourite, whom he 
accuſed of a commerce of gallantry with that princeſs. 
The queen herſelf was ſent to Tours, and confined under 
a guard; and, after ſuffering theſe multiplied infults, ſhe 
no longer ſcrupled to enter into a correſpondence with 
the duke of Burgundy. As her fon, the dauphin Charles, 
2 youth of fixteen, was entirely governed by the faction 
of Armagnae, ſhe extended her animoſity to him, and 
ſought his deftruftion with the moſt hatred, 
She had foon an opportunity of rendering her unnatural 
purpoſe ceftefiual. The duke of Burgundy, in concert 
with her, entered France at the head of a great army: 
He made himſelf maſter of Amiens, Abbeville, Dourlens, 
Montrevil, and other towns in Picardy ; Senlis, Rheims, 
„ 4 themſelves of 
party * got poſſeſion of Beaumont, Pontoile, 
Vernon, Meulant, Montlheri, towns in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris; and carrying farther his progreſs towards 
the weſt, he ſeized Etampes, Chartres, and other for- 
weil ; and was at laſt able to deliver the queen, who 
fled to Troye, and openly declared againſt thoſe mini- 
fers who, the faid, detained her huſband in captivity*. 
MzanwHiler, the partizans of Burgundy raiſed a com- 
motion in Paris, hieb always incline# to that faction. 
the city in the night-time, and headed the inſurrection of 
the people, which in a moment became fo impetuous 
that nothing could oppoſe it. The perſon of the king 
| was feined : : The dauphin made his eſcape with difficulty : 


*. Remi, chop. 24. ele, chap. 167. . 
3 t Ibid. chap. 21. Ras 
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c * Great numbers of the faction of Armagnac were imme · 
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was fo ill prepared to reſiſt a foreign enemy, Henry, hav- 
ing collected ſome treaſure, and levied an army, landed 
in Normandy at the head of 25,000 men; and met with 
himſelf maſter of Falaiſe; Evreux and Caen fubmitted 
to him; Pont de I Arche opened its gates; and Henry, 
having ſubdued all the lower Normandy, and having 
received a reinfarcement of 15,000 men from E 
land”, formed the fiege of Rowen, which was defend- 
ed by a garriſon of 3000 men, ſeconded by the inha- 
bitants, to the number of 25;c000*%. The cardinal des 
Urfins here attempted to incline him towards peace, ant 
to moderate his pretenſions: But the king repliad to him 
in ſuch terms, as ſhewed that he was fully ſenſible of all 
his preſent advantages: Do you not fee,” faid he, 
that God has led me hither as by the hand? France 
„ has no ſovercign : I have juſt pretenſions to that king- 
« dom: Every thing is here. in the utmoſt confukion.: 
« No one thinks of refiſting me. Can I have a more 
< ſenſible proof, that the Being who diſpoſes of em- 
< pires, has determined to put the crown of France upon 

* my head? 7” 
Bur though Henry had opened his mind to this ſcheme 
of ambition, he ſtill continued to negociate with his ene- 
'» St. Remi, chap. 35, $6. Monfrele*, chap. 228. » Walfing- 
dam p. 400% ® St. Remi, chap. 91. 7 Juvenal des U fins. 
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es, and endeavonred to obtain more ſecure, though leſs © f. F. 
confderable advantages. He made, at the fame time, 
offers of peace to both. parties; to the queen and duke of 141. 

Burgundy on the one band, who, having poſſeſſion of the | 
king's perſon, carried the appearance of legal authority; i 
and to the dauphia on the other, who, being the un- * 
doubted heir of the monarchy, was adhered to by every bo 
ane that payed any regard to the true intereſts of their | 1 
country. Theſe to parties alſo carried on a continual 1 
negociation with each other. The terms propoſed on all 


R  c——_ 
them, to eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine, and to accept of 

all the provinces ceded to Edward III. by the treaty of 
Bretigni, with the addition of Normandy, which he was 

to receive in full and entire fovercignty”. Theſe terms 147 
were ſubmitted to: There remained only ſome circum- 
ftances to adjuſt, in order to the entire completion of the 
treaty : But in this interval the duke of ſecret- 
y Sniſhed his treaty with the dauphia ; and theſe two 
princes agreed to ſhare the royal authority during king 
Charles's lifetime, and to unite their arms in order to 
expel foreign enemies 

Twas alliance, which feemed to cut off from Henry 
all hopes of farther ſucceſs, proved, in the iſſue, the moſt 
favourable event that could have happened for his pre- 
tenſions. Whether the dauphin and the duke of Burgundy 
were ever ſincere in their mutual engagements, is uncer- 
tain ; but very fatal effects reſulted from their momentary 
and feeming union. The two princes agreed to an in- 
ter view, in order to concert the means of rendering effec- 
F Rymer, vol. is, . . 749 ® Ibid. 5. 626, ar. 
. 363. © Ibid. p. 776. St, Remi, chap. g5- o_ 
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- tual their common attack on the Engliſh ; but how both 


or either of them could with fafety venture upon this con- 


2429 ference, it ſeemed ſomewhat difficult to contrive. The 


aſſaſſination perpetrated by the duke of Burgundy, and 
ſtill more, his open avowal of the deed, and defence of 
the doctrine, tended to diffolve all the bands of civil ſo- 
ciety ; and even men of honour, who detefied the exam- 


ple, might deem it juſt, on a favourable opportunity, to 


retaliate upon the author. The duke, therefore, who 
neither dared to give, nor could pretend to enpect, any 
truſt, agreed to all the contrivances for mutual ſecurity 
which were propoſed by the miniſters of the dauphin. 
The two princes came to Montereau: The duke lodged 
in the caſtle : The dauphio in the town, which was di- 
vided from the caffle by the river Tenne: The bridge 
between them was choſen for the place of interview: 
Two high rails were drawn acroſs the bridge : The 
gates on each fide were guarded, one by the officers of 
the dauphin, the other by thoſe of the duke: The princes 
were to enter into the intermediate ſpace by the oppo- 
kite gates, accompanied each by ten perſons ; and, with 


all theſe marks of diſſidence, to concilate their mutual 


friendſhip. But it appeared that no precautions are ſuſh- 
cient where laws have no place, and where all principles 
of honour are utterly abandoned. Tannegui de Chatel, 
and others of the dauphin's retainers, had been zealous 
partizans of the late duke of Orleans; and they deter- 
mined to feize the opportunity of revenging on the aſſaſlin 


A the murder of that prince: They no fooncr entered the 


tin of the 


Ane rails, than they drew their fwords and attacked the duke 


gaudy. 


of Burgundy : His friends were aſtoniſhed, and thought 
not of making any defence ; and all of them cither ſhared 
his fate, or were taken priſoners by the retinue of the 
dauphin *. | | , 
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himſelf bound, by every tie of honour and of duty, to re- 
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Tus extreme youth of this prince made it doubeful e n g 


whether de had been adminted into the ſecret of the con- 0, 


his mot intimate friends, who ſtill retained their con- 
nexions with him, the blame of the action, which was 


upon him. "The whole ftate of affairs was every where 
changed by this unexpedied incident. The city of Paris, 


paſſionately 

into the higheſt fury againſt the dauphin. The court of 
king Charles entered from intereſt into the ſame views 
and as all the miniſters of that monarch had owed their 
to the late duke, and forefaw their downfal if 
the dauphin ſhould recover | oſſeſſiou of his father's per- 
ſon, they were concerned to prevent, by any means, the 
ſucceſs of his enterprize. The queen, perſevering in her 
unnatural animoſity againft her fon, encreaſed the general 
flame, and inſpired into the king, as far as he was fuſcep- 
tible of any ſentiment, the fame prejudices by which the 
herſelf had long been aftuated. But above all, Philip 
count of Charolois, now duke of Burgundy, thought 


venge the murder of his father, and to proſecute the aſſaſ- 
fin to the utmoſt extremity. And in this general tranſport 
of rage, every conſideration of national and family in- 
tereſt was buried in oblivion by all parties: The ſubjec - 
tion to a foreign enemy, the expulſion of the lawful heir, 


the flavery of the kingdom, appeared but ſmall evils if 
they led to the gratification of the preſent paſſion. 

Taz king of England had, before the death of the 
duke of Burguady, profited extremely by the diſtractions 
of France, and was daily making a conſiderable progreſs 
in 


He had taken Rouen after an obſtinate 


ſiege : He had made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe and Gi- 


T. Livi, . 69. Monftreler, chop. 202. 
ſors 2 


certainly more imprudent than c:iminal, fell entirely 


devoted to the family of Burgundy, broke out 


ſpiracy : But as the deed was commined under his eye, by 29 
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CHAP. fors: He even threatened Paris, and by the terror of his 


hoy arms, had obliged the court to remove to- Troye: And in 


99 


Treaty of 
Trepe. 


the midſt of his ſucceſſes, he was agreeably ſurpriſed 
to find his enemies, inſtead of combining againſt him for 
their mutual defence, diſpoſed to ruſh into his arms, and 
to make him the inftrument of their vengeance upon each 
other. A league was immediately concluded at Arras 
between him and the duke of Burgundy. This prinee, 
ſecution of his father's murder, and the marriage of the 
duke of Bedford with his fiſter, was willing to ſacrifice the 
kingdom to Henry's ambition ; and he agreed ts cvery 
demand made by that monarch. In order to finiſh this 
aſtoniſhing treaty, which was to transfer the crown of 
France to a ſtranger, Henry went to Troye, accom- 
panied by his brothers, the dukes of Clarence and Glo- 
ceſter; and was there met by the duke of Burgundy. The 
imbecility into which Charles had fallen made him inca- 
pable of ſeeing any thing but through the eyes of thoſe 
who attended him; as they, on their part, faw every 
thing through the medium of their paſſions. The treaty, 
ately drawn, and figned, and ratified : Henry's will feem- 
ed to be a kw throughout the whole negociation : No- 
thing was attended to but his advantages. 

- Taz principal articles of the treaty were, that Henry 
ſhould eſpouſe the princeſs Catharine : Fhat king Charles, 


of 
king of France: That Henry ſhould be declared and ac- 
knowledged heir of the monarchy, and be entruſted with 
the preſent adminiſtration of the government: "That that 


kingdom ſhould paſs to his heirs general: That France 
and England ſhould for ever be united under one king; 
privileges : That all the princes, peers, vaflals, and com- 

| mundes 
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munities of France ſhould ſwear, 'that they would both ef. 
. faccelion of Henry, and pay him Logan 
preſtut obedience as regent : That this prince ſhould unite . 
his arms tw thoſe of king Charles and the duke of Dur- 
gundy, in-order to ſubdue the adherents of Charles, the 
pretended dauphin : And that theſe three princes ſhould 
22K 
EL 

Sven was the tenor of this famous treaty; a treaty 
which, as nothing but the moſt violent animefity could 
diftate it, fo nothing but the power of the ſword could 
carry into execution. It is hard to ſay whether its conſe- 
quentes, had it taken effect, would have proved more 
pernicious td England or to France. It muſt have re- 
duced the former kingdom to the rank of a province : It 
would: have entirely disjointed the fucceſhon of the latter, 
and have brought on the deſtruction of every deſcendant 
of the royal family; as the houſes of Orleans, Anjou, 
whoſe titles were preferable to that of the Engliſh princes, 
would, en that account, have been expoſed to perpetual 
even 2 palpable deficiency in Henry's claim, which no 
to which Edward IIId's pretenſions were expolcd, he was 
not heir to that monarch : If female ſfucceifion were ad- 
mitted, the right had devolved on the houſe of Morti- 
mer: Allowing that Richard II. was a tyrant, and that 
Henry IVth's merits in depofing him were fo great to- 
wards: the Engliſh, as to juſtify that nation in placing 
bim on the throne ; Richard had nowiſe offended France, 
and. his rival had merited nothing of that kingdom: It 
could not poſkbly be pretended that the crown of France 
was become an appendage to that of England ; and that a 
# Rymer, vol. ix. p. 395, St, Remi, chap. 203. KManfirelet, chap. 223. 
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222.2 In a ſew days 
W nne princeſs Catharine : He carried 
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cna # 4 P. prince who, by any means, got polſefion of the latter, 
— without farther queſtion, entitled to the former. 


Ss that, on the whole, it muſt be allowed that Heney's 
claim to France was, if poſſible, ſtill more unintelligible 
than the title by which his father had mounted the throne 
of 


Bur though all theſe conſiderations were overlooked, 
amidſt the hurry of paſſion by which the courts of 
France and Burgundy were actuated, they would neceſ- 
farily revive during times of more tranquillity ; and it be- 
hoved Henry to puſh his preſent advantages, and allow 


his father-in-law to Paris, and put himſelf in poſſeſſion of 
that capital: He obtained, from the parliament and 
the three estate, a ratification of the treaty of Tre: 
He ſupported the duke of Burgundy in procuring a ſen- 
tence againſt the murderers of his father: And he imme- 
diately turned his arms, with ſucceſs, againſt the adhe- 
cents of the dauphin, who, as foon as he heard of the 
treaty of Troye, took on him the ſtyle and authority of re- 
gent, and appealed to God and his ſword for the mainte - 
nance of his title. 

Tus firſt place that Henry fubdued was Sens, which 
opened its gates after a flight reſiſtance. With the fame 
facility he made himſelf maſter of Montereau. The de- 
fence of Melun was more obſtinate: Barbaſan, the go- 
vernor, held aut for the ſpace of four months againſt the 
beſiegers; and it was famine alone which obliged him to 
capitulate. Henry ſtipulated to ſpare the lives of all the 
garriſon, except ſuch as were accomplices in the murder 


of the duke of Burgundy ; and as Barbaſfan himfclf was 


ſuſpected to be of the number, his puniſhment was de- 
manded by Philip : But the king had the generoſity to in- 
tercede for him, and to prevent his execution ©. 


5 Holingthed, p. 577+ 
Tun 
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new army of 24,000 archers, and 4000 horſemen, and 
marched them to Dover, the place of rendezvous. Every 
thing had remained in tranquillity at Paris, under the 
duke of Exeter; but there had happened, in another 


quarter of the kingdom, a misfortune which haſtened the 


king's embarkation. 

Tun detention of the young king of Scots in England 
had hitherto proved advantageous to Henry ; and, by 
keeping the regent in awe, had preferved, during the 
whole courſe of the French war, the northern frontier in 
tranquillity. But when intelligence arrived in Scotland 
of the progreſs made by Henry, and the near proſpect of 
his ſucceſſion to the crown of France, the nation was 
alarmed, and forcſaw their own inevitable ruin, if the 
rn 

enemy, was already ſo much fuperior in 


> Monfirelet, chap. 242. | 
Vos. II. I and 
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CYSF- and though he declined an open rupture with England, 
—— he permitted 2 body of feven thouſand Scots, under tht 
n. command of the carl of Buchan, his fecond fon, to be 


into France for the fervice of the dauphin. 
To render this aid ineffeQtual, Henry had, in his former 
expedition, carried over the king of Scots, whom he ob- 
liged to fend orders to his countrymen to leave the French 
ſervice ; but the Scottiſh general replied, that he would 
obey no commands which came frem a king in captivity, 
and that a prince, while in the hands of his enemy, was 
continued ſtill to act under the earl of Buchan ; and were 
employed by the dauphin to oppoſe the progreſs of the 
duke of Clarence in Anjow. The two armies encoun- 
tered at Bange: The Engliſh were defeated : The duke 
himſelf was flain by Sir Allan Swinton, a Scetch knight, 
who commanded 2 of men at arms: And the 
earls of Somerſet ', Dorſet, and Huntingdon, were taken 
prifoners*., "This was the firſt ation that turned the 
tide of ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh ; and the dauphin, that 
he might both attach the Scotch to his ſervice, and reward 
the valour and conduct of the carl of Buchan, honoured 
that nobleman with the office of conſtable. 

Bur the arrival of the king of England, with fo con- 
fiderable an army, was more than fufficicat to repair 
this loſs. Henry was received at Paris with great e- 
preſſions of joy; fo obſtinate were the prejudices of the 
people: And be immediately condudted his army to 
Chartres, which had long been beficged by the dauphin. 
That prince raiſed the ſiege on the approach of the Eng- 
Ib; and being reſolved to decline a battle, be reticed 


1 His name was and he was afterwards created duke of Somerſet, 
He was grandſon of John of Gaunt duke of Lancafter. The earl of Dort 
was brother to Somerſet, and fucceeded him in that title. * 


| Þ %, Rumi, chay. 220. Menfleckt, cheys 239 Hall, fol. 76. 
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with his my. Henry made himſelf maſter of Dreux CH AN 
without a blow : : He hid fege to Meaux at the folicits- =, 
the garriſon of that place. This enterprize employed 

the Engliſh arms during the ſpace of eight months: The 

baſtard of Vaurus, governor of Means, diſtinguiſhed 

himſelf by an obſtinate defence ; but was at laſt obliged 

to furrender at diſcretion. The crucky of this officer 

was equal to his bravery: He was accuſtomed to hang, 
without diftinction, all the Engliſh and Burgundians who 
fell into his hands: And Henry, in revenge of his bar- 
barity, ordered him immediately to be hanged on the 
fame tree which he had made the inſtrument of his inhu- 
man executions ”. 
Tims fucceſs was followed by the furrender of many 
other places in the neighbourhood of Paris, which held 
for the dauphin : That prince was chaſed beyond the 
Loire, and he almoſt totally abandoned all the northern 
provinces: He was even purſued into the fouth by the 
united arms of the Engliſh and Burgundians, and threat- 
ened with total deſtruction. 2 
and fidelity of his captains, he faw himſelf 
LEGS ln Go G0; and frrnd it conctiiey to tom 
porize, and. to avoid all hazardous actions with a rival, 
who had gained fo much the aſcendant over him. And 
to crown all the other profperities of Henry, his queen 
was delivered of a fon, who was called by his father's 
name, and whoſe birth was celebrated by rejoicings no 
le pompous, and no lefs fincere, at Paris than at Lon- 


don. The infant prince ſeemed to be univerſally regarded 

as the future heir of both monarchies. 

Bur the glory of Henry, when it had nearly reached 2422. 
the fammit, was ftopped ſhort by the hand of nature ; . 


1 St. Remi, chap. 3. e T. Livis, 
Þ» $23 93» 3 Rewiy chap. 216. Monfirelet, chap. 260. 
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SAE and all his mighty projefts vaniſhed into ſmoke. He was 
Conroe ized with a filtula, 2 malady which the ſurgeons at 


1422. 


that time had not ſtcill enough to cure; and he was at laſt 
was approaching. He fent for his brother the duke of 
Bedford, the carl of Warwic, and a few noblemen more, 
whom he had honoured with his friendſhip ; and he de- 
livered to them, in great tranquillity, his laſt will with 
regard to the government of his kingdom and family. 
He entreated them to continue, towards his infant fon, 
the ſame fidelity and attachment which they had always 
profeſſed to himfelf during his lifetime, and which had 
been cemented by ſo many mutual good offices. He 
expreſſed his indifference on the approach of death; and, 
though he regretted that he muſt leave unfiniſhed a work 
ſo happily begun, he declarded himſelf confident, that 
the final acquiſition of France would be the eſſect of 
their prudence and valour. He left the regency of that 


| kingdom to his elder brother, the duke of Bedford ; that 


of England to his younger, the duke of Glocefter ; and 
the care of his fon's perſon to the carl of Warwic. He 
recommended to all of them a great attention to maintain 
the friendihip of the duke of Burgundy; and adviſed 
them never to give liberty to the French princes taken 
at Azincour, till his fon were of age, and could himſelf 
hold the reins of government. And he conjured them, 
if the ſucceſs of their arms ſhould not enable them to 
place young Henry on the throne of France, never, at 
leaft, to make peace with that kingdom, unleſs the enemy, 
by the ceffion of Normandy, and its annexation to the 
crown of England, made compenſation for all the hazard 
and expence of his enterprize”. 

Hz next applied himſelf to his devotions, and ordered 
his chaplain to recite the ſeven penitential pialms. When 

= Monfirelet, chap, 265. Hall, ful. 30. 
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that paſige of the fifty-firſt pam was read, Build than © N A P. 
the wall of Jeruſalem be interrupted the chaplain, and , 
declred his ferious intention, after he ſhould have fully 242m 
ſubdued France, to conduct 2a crufade againſt the inf- 
dels, and recover pollen of the Holy Land. So in- 
genious are men in deceiving themſelves, that Henry 
forgot, in thoſe moments, all the blood fpilt by his am- 
bition ; and received comfort from this late and feeble 


Tuts prince pollefſed many eminent virtues ; and if — g 
we give indulgence to ambition in 2 monarch, or rank ws 
tas they were unfined by nay conkers Mew 


reign was almoſt entirely occupied. That he could for- 
give the carl of Marche, who had a better title to the 
crown than himſelf, is a ſure indication of his magnanj- 
mity; and that the earl relied fo entirely on his friendſhip, 
js no leſs a proof of his eſtabliſhed character for candour 
and fincerity. There remain in hiſtory few inftances of 


e Se. Remi, chap, 213, Monfirelet, chap. 263. 
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fuch mutual truſt; and ſtill ſewer where neither party 


hoon found reafon to repent it. 
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Tur exterior figure of this great prince, as well as 

his deportment, was engaging. His ſtature was fome- 
what above the middle fize; his countenance beautiful ; 
his limbs genteel and lender, but full of vigour ; and he 
excelled in all warlike ang manly exerciſes*. He left, by 
his queen, Catherine of France, only one fon, not full 
nine months old ; whoſe misfortunes, in the courſe of 
his life, furpaiſed all the glories and fucceſſes of his 
father. 
Is leſs than two months after Henry's death, 
VI. of France, his father-in-law, terminated his un- 
happy life. He had, for feveral years, poſſeſſed only the 
appearance of royal authority : Yet was this mere appear- 
ance of conſiderable advantage to the Engliſh ; and divided 
the duty and affections of the French between them and 
the dauphin, This prince was proclaimed and crowned 
king of France at Poidtiers, by the name of Charks 
VU. Rheims, the place where this ceremony is uſual- 
ly performed, was at that time in the hands of his ene- 
mies. 

CATHERINE of France, Henry's widow, married, foon 
after his death, a Welſh gentleman, Six Owen Tudor, 
faid to be deſcended from the ancient princes of that 
country: She bore him two fons, Edmund and Jaſper, 
of whom the eldeſt was created earl of Richmond; the 
ſecond carl of Pembroke. Fe family of Tudor, firſt 
raiſed to diſtinction by this alliance, mounted afterwards 
the throne of England. MY 
Tas long ſchiſm, which bad divided the Latin church 
for near forty years, was finally terminated in this reign 
by the council of Conſtance ; which depoſed the pope, 
John XXIII. for his crimes, and clefled Martin V. in 
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of it, was entirely diſſalved ; and could no longer ſerve 
for the defence of the kingdom, Henry, therefore, when 
he went to France, in 1415, impowered certain commiſ- 
fioners to take, in each county, a review of all the freemen 
able to bear arms, to divide them into companies, and to 
keep them in readineſs for refilling an enemy. This 
was the ra, when the feudal militia in England gave 
place to one which was perhaps fill lefs orderly and 
regular. 


Wi have an authentic and exact account of the ordi- 
nary revenue of the crown during this reigns and it 


* Rymer, vol. in. p. 2543 255+ 
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amounts only to 55,7 14 pounds 10 ſhillings and 10 pence 
the fame with the revenue of 


much richer nor poorer in the courſe of ſo many years. 
The ordinary expence of the government amoynted to 
42,507 pounds 16 ſhillings and 10 pence; So that the 
S. e an ener an ils for 
the ſupport of his houſehold ; for his wardrobe ; for the 
expence of embaſſies; and other articles. This fum was no- 
wiſe ſufficient: He was therefore obliged to have frequent 
recourſe to parliamentary ſupplies, and was thus, even 
in time of peace, not altogether independent of his people. 
But wars were attended with a great expence, which nei- 
ther the prince's ordinary revenue, nor the extraordinary 
ſupplies were able to bear; and the ſovereign was always 
reduced to mapy miſerable ſhifts, in order to make any 
tolerable figure in them. He commonly borrowed money 
from all quarters ; he pawned his jewels, and ſometimes 
the crown ieſelf* 3 he ran in arrears to his army ; and he 


by armics of 24,000 archers, and 6000 horſe ; 
cach archer had fix pence a day”, and each horſeman two 


62 pence a day. The prics had riſes, as is natural, by raifing the denomi- 
mation of money. tha 
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ment in time of peace, "This fortreſs was of no uſe to 
the defence of England, and only gave that kingdom an 
inlet to annoy France. Ireland coſt two thouſand pounds 
a-year, over and above its own revenue; which was cer- 
tainly very low. Every thing conſpires to give us a very 
mean idea of the ſtate of Europe in thoſe ages. 

From the moſt early times, till the reign of Edward 
III. the denomination of money had never been altered: 
A pound fterling was ftill a pound troy ; that is, about 
three pounds of our preſent money. That conqueror 


” Rymer, vol. x. p. 334. = Liv, iv, chop, 86. 1 Rymer, 
you. . þ. 233. 
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Nou of the princes pf the houſe of Lancaſter ven- 
tured to impoſe taxes without conſent of parkament : 
Their doubtful or bad title became fo far of advantage to 
not ſafely be broken afterwards, even by more abſokute 
—_ 

5 Fleetwood's Chronicon Precioſum, p. $2. 
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URING the reigns of the princes, 
Lancaftrian 
—_— — 4 
rr 
during any former period ; and the two preceding Gon 
— . — — tad, = 
exertions of prerogative, as even weak princes, 
| —_— ——  ___— _— 
7 upon with impunity Nea 
Sr 
— — 8 
7 2 paying much regard 0 the verbal deflination 
Henry V. they aſſumed the power of giving 2 
rangement to the whole adminiſtration. declines 
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They declined | 
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the name of Regent with regard to England: 
appointed the duke of Bedford protector or guardian 
that kingdom, 2 title which they ſuppoſed to imply 
authority: They inveſted the duke of Gloceſter with 
the ſame dignity during the abſence of his elder brother: 
And, in order to limit the power of both theſe princes, they 
appointed a council, without whoſe advice and approba- 
tion no meaſure of importance could be determined 
The perſon and education of the infant prince was com- 
mitted to Henry Beaufort, biſhop of Wincheſter, his great 
uncle, and the legitimated fon of John of Gaunt, duke of 
Lancafter ; a prelate, who, as his family could never have 
any pretenſions to the crown, might ſafely, they thought, 
be intruſted with that important charge. The two 
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his high office, and enabled him both to maintain union 
among his friends, and to. gain the conflence of his 


2 Rymer, vol. x. p. 263. Cotton, . 364 — p- 564- 
« Hall, fol. $3, Monffrelet, vol. id. . 27 
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enemies. The whole power of England was at his com- cas P. 


mand: He was at the head of armies emed to victory: 


the earls of Somerſet, Warwic, Saliſbury, Suffolk, and 
Arundel, Sir John Talbot, and Sir John Faffolfe : And 
beſides Guienne, the ancient inheritance of England, he 
was maſter of the capital, and of almo# all the north- 
ern provinces, which were well enabled to furniſh him 
with ſupplies, both of men and money, and to aſſiſt and 
ſupport his Engliſh forces. 

Bur Charles, notwithſtanding the preſent inferiority of 
his power, poſſeſſed fome advantages, derived partly from 


promiſed him fuccefs, and ferved, firſt to controul, then 


to overbalance the ſuperior force and opulence of his 
enemies. He was the true and undoubted heir of the 
monarchy : All Frenchmen, who knew the intereſts, or 
defired the independence of their country, turned their 
eyes towards him as its fole reſource: "The exclufion 
given him, by the imbecility of his father, and the forced 
or precipitate conſent of the ſtates, had plainly no vali- 
dity: That fpirit of faction, which had blinded the 
people, could not long hold them in fo groſs a deluſion : 
the authors of all their calamities, muſt foon revive, and 
inſpire them with indiznation at bending their necks un- 
der the yoke of that hoſtile people : Great nobles and 
princes, accuſtomed to maintain an independence againſt 
their native fovercigns, would never endure a 
to flrangers: And though moſt of the princes of the 
blood were, ſince the fatal baitle of Azincour, detained 
prifoners in England, the inhabitants of their demeſues, 
their friends, their vaſſals, all declared a zealous attach- 
ment to the king, and exerted themfeives in xiilng the 
—ͤç— — | i 
Cnanzzs 
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He was ſeconded by the moſt renowned generals of the age, = 
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ena P. Cnanzs himfelf, though only in his twentieth year; 
— was of a charafter well calculated to become the objeft of 


*. 


- quently expoſed. The love of pleafure often feduced 


theſe bene volent ſentiments ; and, perhaps, from the favour 
which naturally attends youth, was the more likely, on 
account of his tender age, to acquire the good-will of his 
native fubjefts. He was 2 prince of the moſt friendly 
and benign diſpoſition, of cafy and familiar manners, and 
of a juſt and found, though not a very vigorous under 
ſtanding. Sincere, generous, affable, he engaged, from 
aſfection, the ſervices of his followers, even while his low 
fortunes might make it their intereſt to deſert him; and 
the lenity of his temper could pardoa in them thoſe fallies 
of difcoment, to which princes in his fituation are fo fre- 


him into indolence ; but, amidſt all his irregularities, the 
goodneſs of his heart ftill ſhone forth; and, by exerting 
at intervals his courage and activity, he proved, that his 
general remiſineſs proceeded not from the want, either of 
a juſt ſpirit of ambition, or of petſonal valour. 

Tnouen the virtues of this amiable prince lay fome 
time in obſcurity, the duke of Bedford knew that his 
title alone made him formidable, and that every foreign 
aſſiſtance would be requiſite, cre an Engliſh regent could 
hope to complete the conqueſt of France; an enterpriae 
which, however it might ſeem to be much advanced, was 
Kill expoſed two many and great difficulties. The chief 
circumſtance, which had procured to the Engliſh all their 
preſent advantages, was the reſentment of the duke of 
Burgundy againſt Charles 3 and as that prince ſeemed in · 
intereſts, it was the more eafy for the regent, by demon- 
trations of reſpect and confidence, to retain him in the 
alliance of England. He bent therefore all his endea- 
vours to that purpoſe : He gave the duke every proof of 
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of France, which Philip declined : eren 


Bains ſenſible, that next to the alliance of Burgundy, 
the friendſhip of the duke of Britanny was of the greateſt 
importance towards forwarding the Engliſh conqueſts ; 
and that, as the provinces of France, already ſubdued, 
ky between the dominions of theſe two princes, he could 
nexions with them z he was very intent on i 
himfelf alſo from that quarter. The duke of Nanny, 
having received many juſt reaſons of diſpleaſure from the 
miniſters of Charles, had already acceded to the treaty of 
Troye, and had, with other vaſſals of the crown, done 
homage to Henry V. in quality of heir to the kingdom : 
But as the regent knew, that the duke was much governed 
by his brother, the count of Richemont, he endeavoured 
to fix his friendſhip, by paying court and doing ſervices to 
this haughty and ambitious prince.” 

Auron, count of Richemont, had been taken pri- 
foncr at the battle of Azincour, had been treated with 
great indulgence by the late king, and had even been per- 
mitted on his parole to take a journey into Britanny, 
where the flate of affairs required his preſence. The 
death of that victorious monarch happened before Riche- 17th An 
mont's return ; and this prince pretended, that, as his 
word was given perſonally to Henry V. he was not bound 
to fulfil it towards his fon and ſucceſſor: A chicane which 
the regent, as he could not force him to compliance, 
deemed it prudent to overlook. An interview was ſettled 
at Amiens between the dukes of Bedford, Burgundy, and 
Britanny, at which the count of Richemont was alſo pre- 
tent“: The alliance was renewed between theſe princes : 


© Hall, fol. 84. Monfirclet, vol. i. p. 4. Stowe; p. 364 
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CHAP. And the regent perſuaded Philip to give in marriage to 


XX. 


Richemont his eldeſt ſiſter, widow of the deceaſed dau- 
phin, Lewis, the elder brother of Charkes. "Thus Ar- 
thur was connected both with the regent and the duke 


of Burgundy, and ſeemed engaged by intereft to proſe- 


cute the fame Gen, in forwarding the fucceſs of the 
arms. 


Wins the vigilance of the duke of Bedford was em- 
ployed in gaining or confirming theſe allies, whoſe vi- 
cinity rendered them ſo important, he did not overlook 
the ſtate of more remote countries. The duke of Albany, 
regent of Scotland, had diced; and his power had de- 
volved on Murdac, his fon, 2 prince of a weak uner- 
ftanding and indolent diſpoſition ; who, far from poſſeſſing 
the talents requiſite for the government of that fierce 
was not even able to maintain authority in his 
own family, or refirain the petulance and infolence of 
his fons, The ardour of the Scots to ferve in France, 
where Charles treated them with great honour and dif- 
tinction, and where the regent's brother enjoyed the dig- 
nity of conſtable, broke out afreſh under this feeble ad- 
miniftration : New fuccours daily came over, and filled 
the armies of the French king: The carl of Doughs 
conducted a reinforcement of 5000 men to his affiftance : 
And it was juſtly to be dreaded that the Scots, by com- 


mencing open hoſtilicies in the north, would occafion 2 


diverſion ftill more conſiderable of the Engliſh power, and 
would caſe Charles, in part, of that load, by which he 
was at preſent fo grievouſſy oppreſſed. The duke of Bed- 
ford, therefore, perfuaded the Engliſh council to form an 
alliance with James their priſoner ; to free that prince 


from his long captivity; and to connect him with Eng- 


land, by marrying him to a daughter of the earl of Somer- 
ſet and couſin of the young king. As the Scottiſh regent, 
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tired of his preſent dignity, which be was not able to ſup- © 8 4 > 
port, was now become entirely ſincere in his applications , 
for James's liberty, the treaty was foon concluded; a 25 
ranſom of forty thouſand pounds was flipulated* ; and | 
the king of Scots was reſtored to the throne of his anceſ- 

de, and proved, in his ſhort reign, one of the moſt 
illuſtrious princes that had ever governed that kingdom. 

He was murdered, in 1437, by his traiterous kinſman the 

carl of Athole. His affeftions inclined to the fide of 

France ; but the Engliſh had never reaſon, during his 
life-time, to complain of any breach of the neutrality by 


Bur the regent was not ſo much employed in theſe po- M- 
liical negociations as to neglect the operations of war, rem 
which alone he could hope to fucceed in expelling the 
French monarch. Though the chief ſeat of Charles's power 
lay in the ſouthern provinces beyond the Loire; his par- 
tizans were poſſeſſed of fome fortrefles in the northern, and 
even in the neighbourhood of Paris; and it behoved the 
duke of Bedford firſt toclear theſe countries from the enemy, 
before he could think of attempting more diftant conqueſts. 
The caſtle of Dorſoy was taken, after a ſiege of fix weeks : 
That of Noyelle and the town of Ric in Picardy under- 
went the fame fate : Pont fur Seine, Vertus, Montaigu, 
were ſubjefted by the Engliſh arms: And 2a more con- 
fiderable advantage was ſoon after gained by the united 
forces of England and Burgundy. John Stuart, con- 
fable of Scotland, and the lord of Eftiffac, had formed 
the fiege of Crevant in Burgundy : The earls of Salitbury 
and Suffolk, with the count of Toulongeon, were ſent to 
its relief: A fierce and well-diſputed ation enſued : The 
Scots and French were defeated : The conſtable of Scot- 
land, and the count of Ventadour were taken priſoners : 
And above 2 thouſand men, among whom was Sir Wil- 
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P. Ham Hamilton, were left on the field of baden. The 
taking of Gaillon upon the Seine, and of la Charite upon 
the Loire, was the fruit of this victory: And as this latter 
place opened an entrance into the ſouthern provinces, the 
acquifition of it appeared on that account of the greater 


importance to the duke of Bedford, and feemed to promiſe 
a ſucceſsful iſſue to the war. 


Tun more Charles was threatened . with am inva- 
fon in thoſe provinces which adhered to him, the more 
neceſſary it became that he ſhould retain poſſefion of 
every fortreſs, which he fill held within the quarters of 
the enemy. The duke of Bedford had befieged in perfor, 
during the ſpace of three months, the town of Veri in 
Normandy ; and the brave governor, unable to make any 
longer defence, was obliged to capitulate ; and he agreed 
to furrender the town, if, before a certain term, no re- 
Hef arrived. Charles, informed of theſe conditions, de- 
termined to make an attempt for faving the place. He 
collected, with ſome difficulty, an army of 24,000 men, 
of whom one half were Scots; and he fent them thicher 
under the command of the car] of Buchan, conſtable of 
France; who was attended by the ear] of Douglas, his 
countryman, the duke of Alengon, the mareſchal de la 
Fayette, the count of Aumale, and the viſcount of Nar- 
bonne. When the conſtable arrived within a few leagues 
of Yvri, he found that he was come too late, and that 
the place was already furrendered. He immediately 
turned to the left, and fat down before Verneiiil, which 
the inhabitants, in ſpite of the garriſon, delivered up to 
him*. Buchan might now have returned in fafety, and 
with the glory of making an acquiſition no leſs import- 
ant than the place which he was fent to relieve : But 
hearing of Bedford's approach, he called 2 council of war, 
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in order to deliberate concerning the conduft which he e g F. 
ſhould hold in this emergence. The wiſer part bf the 
council declared for 2 retreat; and repreſented, that all 2424. 
the paſt misfortunes of the French had proceeded from 
their raſhnefs in giving battle when no neceffity obliged 
them ; that this army was the laſt reſource of the king, 
and the only defence of the few provinces which remained 
to him; and that every reaſon invited him to embrace 
cautious meaſures, which might leave time for his ſub- 
jects to return to a ſenſe of their duty, and give leifi 
for diſcord to ariſe among his enemies, who, being united 
by no common band of intereſt or motive of alliance 
could not long perſevere in their animoſity againſt him. 
All theſe prudential conſiderations were overborne by 
a vain point of honour, not to turn their backs to the 
entiny'; end Qey — ts await Se nerival of the 5 
of Bedford. 


Tun numbers were neatly equal in this aftion ; and 27% Aug. 
as the long continuance of war had introduced diſcipline, Vos. l. 
which, however imperſect, ſufficed to maintain fome ap- 
fierce, and well diſputed, and attended with bloodſhed on 
walls of Verneüil, and refolved to abide the attack of the 
enemy: But the impatience of the viſcount of Narbonne 
who advanced precipitately, and obliged the whole line to 
the misfortune which enſued. 'T he Englih archers, fix- 
cuſtom, ſent a volley of arrows amidſt the thickeft of the 
Freach army ; and though beaten from their ground, and 

obliged to take ſhelter among the baggage, they ſoon ral- 
led, and continued to do great execution upon the ene 

my. The duke of Bedford, meanwhile, 2t the head of 
the men at arms, made impreflion on the French, brok 
K 2 their 
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CH 47: their ranks, chaſed them off the field, and rendered the 
h— Va entirely complete and decifive'. The conſtable 

4 2424 himſelf periſhed in battle, as well as the car! of Douglas and 
his fon, the counts of Aumale, Tonnerre, and Ventadour, 

with many other conſiderable The duke of Alen- 

con, the mareſchal de la Fayette, the lords of Gaucour 

and Mortemar were taken priſoners. There fell about 

four thouſand of the French, and fixteen hundred of the 

Engliſh ; a loſs eſteemed, at that time, fo unuſual on the 

fide of the victors, that the duke of Bedford forbad all 

day by capitulation*, 

Tui condition of the king of France now appeared 
very terrible, and almoſt deſperate. He had loft the 
flower of his army, and the braveſt of his nobles in this 
fatal action: He had no reſource either for recruiting or 
_ ſubliſting his troops: He wanted money even for his per- 
ſonal ſubſiſtence; and though all parade of 2 court was 
baniſhed, it was with difficulty he could keep 2 table, 
few followers: Every day brought him intelligence of 
ſome loſs or misfortune: Towns, which were bravely 
defended, were obliged at laſt to ſurrender for want of re- 
Lief or fupply : He faw his partizans entirely chaced from 
all the provinces which lay north of the Loire: And he 
expected ſoon to loſe, by the united efforts of his enemies, 
all the tertitories of which he had hitherto continued 
maſter ; when an incident happened which ſaved him on 
the brink of ruin, and loft the Engliſh fuch an oppor- 
runity for completing their conqueſts as they never after- 
wards were able to recal. | 
— countels of Hainault and Holland, and 

heir r 
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ant, couka-german to the duke of Burgundy ; but, hav- © 3 A F. 
ſhe ſoon found reaſon to repent of the unequal alliance. 1424» 


ing made this choice from the uſual motives of 


She was a princeſs of 2 maſculine ſpirit and uncommon 
underſtanding ; the duke of Brabant was of a fickly com- 
plexion and weak mind: She was in the vigour of her 
age ; he had only reached his fifteenth year: Theſe cauſes 
had inſpired her with ſuch contempt for her huſband, 
which foon proceeded to antipathy, that the determined 
to diſſolve a marriage, where, it is probable, nothing but 
the ceremony had is yet intervened. The court of Rome 
was commonly very open to applications of this nature, 
when ſeconded by power and money; but, as the princeſs 
qualities, had the defect of being governed by an impe- 
tuous temper and vehement paſhons ; and be was raſhly 
induced, as well by the charms of the counteſs herſelf, 24 
by the proſpect of pollefiing her rich inheritance, to offer 
himſelf to ber as a huſband. Without waiting for a papal 
diſpenſation ; without endeavouring to reconcile the duke 
of Burgundy to the meaſure, he entered into 2 contract 
of marriage with Jaqueline, and immediately attempted 
to put himſelf in pollefon of her dominions. Philip was 
diſguſted with fo precipitate a conduct: He refented the 
injury done to the duke of Brabant, his near relation : 
He dreaded to have the Engliſh eſtabliſhed on all fides of 
him : And he forcfaw the conſequences which muſt ac 
tend the extenſive and uncontrouled dominion of that 
nation, if, before the full ſettlement of their power, they 
inſulted and injured an ally, to whom they had already 
been fo much indebted, and who was fill fo 
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© B AP. couraged, therefore, the duke of Brabant to make refiſt- 
> once: He engaged many of Jaqueline's ſubjects to adhere 
* ta that prince: He himſelf marched troops to his fupport : 
And as the duke of Gloceſter ſtill perſevered in his pur- 

poſe, a ſharp war was ſuddenly kindled in the Low Coun- 

tries. The quarrel ſoon became perfonal as well as poli- 
tical. The Engliſh prince wrote to the duke of Burgundy, 
complaining of the oppoſition made to his pretenſions; 
and though, in the main, he employed amicable terms in 
his letter, he took notice of fore falſeboods into which, 


was ſtill the chief obſtacle to all accommodation 
or this reaſan, inſtead of puſhing the vidory gained at 
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Verneiil, be found himſelf obliged to take a journey ine © .S F. 
Eagland, and to try, by his counſels and authority, to — 
moderate the meaſures of the duke of Glocefter. 

Tun had likewiſe broken out ſome differences among 
the Englih ministry, which had proceeded to great 
extremities, and which required the regent's preſence to 
compoſt them *. "The biſhop of Wincheſter, to whom 
the care of the king's perſon and education had been en- 
truſted, was a prelate of great capacity and experience, 
but of an intriguing and dangerous character; and, as he 
aſpired to the government of affairs, he had continual diſ- 
putes with his nephew the protector; and he gained fre- 

quent advantages over the vehement and impolitic tem- 
422 The duke of Bedford employed the 42 
authority of parliament to reconcile them ; and theſe ri- 
vals were obliged to promiſe, before that afſembly, that 
they would bury all quarrels in oblivion*®. Time alfo 
ſeemed to open expedients for compoſing the difference 
with the duke of Burgundy. The credit of that prince 
had procured a bull from the pope; by which not only 
contract with the duke of Gloceſter was an- 
nulled z but it was alfo declared, that even in cafe of 
the duke of Brabant's death, it ſhould never be lawful 
for her to cſpouſe the Engliſh prince. Humphrey, de- 
ſpairing of ſucceſs, married another lady of inferior rank, 
who had Rwe fome time with him as his miſtreſs*. The 
duke of Brabant died; and his widow, before ſhe could 
recover poſſeſſon of her dominions, was obliged to declare 
the duke of Burgundy her heir, in caſe ſhe ſhould die with- 
out iſſue, and to promiſe never to marry without his con- 
fent. But though the affair was thus terminated to the 


fatisfaQtion of Philip, it left a diſagreeable impreſſion on 
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the aſtoniſhment into which their frequent difaſters had 
thrown them. An incident too had happened, which ſerved 
extremely to raiſe their courage. The carl of Warwic 
had befieged Montargis with a ſmall army of 3000 men, 
and the place was reduced to extremity, when the baſtard 
of Orleans undertook to throw relief into it. This ge- 
neral, who was natural fon to the prince aſſaſſinated by 
the duke of Burgundy, and who was afterwards created 
count of Dunois, conducted 2 body of 1600 men tw 
Montargis ; and made an, attack on the enemy's trenches 
with fo much valour, prudence, and good fortune, that 
he not only penetrated into the place, but gave a ſevere 
blow to the Engliſh, and obliged Warwic to raiſe the 
fiege*. This was the firſt fignal action that raiſed the 
fame of Dunois, and opened him the road to thoſe great 
honours, which be afterwards attained. 

Bur the regent, foon after his arrival, revived the re- 
putation of the Engliſh arms, by an important enter- 
prize which he happily atchieved. He ſecretly broughe 
together, in ſeparate detachments, a conſiderable army to 
the frontiers of Britanny ; and fell fo uncxpeRedly upon 
that province, that the duke, unable to make refiſtance, 
yielded to all the terms required of him : He renounced 
the French alliance ; he engaged to maintain the treaty 
of Traye ; he acknowledged the duke of Bedford for re- 
gent of France ; and promiſed to do homage for his dutchy 
to king Henry”. And the Englifh prince, baving thus 
freed himſelf from a dangerous enemy who lay behind 
bim, refolved on an undertaking which, if ſucceſsful, 
would, he hoped, caſt the balance between the two na- 
2 and prepare the way for the fizial conqueſt of 
France. 


» Monfircles, . N. . 32, 23 Hollingfhed, p. £97. 
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Charles, and had done homage to that prince for his e 4 P. 
curchy. The French bad been allowed to recover from 
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city of Orlcans was fo fituated between the pro- 


bitants, diſciplined by the long continuance of hoſtilities, 
were well qualified, in their own defence, to fecond the 
eforts of the moſt veteran forces. "The eyes of all Zu- 
rope were turned towards this ſcene ; where, it was rea- 
fonably fuppoſed, the French were to make their laſt 
tand for maintaining the independence of their monar- 
chy, and the rights of their ſovereign. 

Tus earl of Saliſbury at laſt approached the place with 
an army, which conkfited only of 10,000 men; and not 
being able, with fo fall a force, to inveſt fo great 2 
city, that commanded a bridge over the Loire, be ſta- 
tioned himſelf on the ſouthern fide towards Sologne, leav- 
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ing the other, towards the Beauſſe, fill open to the ene cnan 
my. He there attacked the fortifications which guarded , , 


the entrance to the bridge; and after an obſtinate reſiſt- 
ance he carried feveral of them: But was uimſelſ killed by 
a cannon ball as he was taking a view of the enemy. The 
earl of Suffolk ſucceeded to the command; and being re- 
inforced with great numbers of Engliſh and Burgundians, 
he paſſed the river with the main body of his army, and in- 
veſted Orleans on the other ſide. As it was now the depth 
of winter, Suffolk, who found it difficult, in that ſeaſon, 
to throw up intrenchments all around, contented himiclf, 
for the preſent, with erecting redoubts at different diſ- 
tances, where his men were lodged in fafety, and were 


. ready to intercept the ſupplies, which the enemy might 


attempt to throw into the place. "Though he had feveral 
pieces of artillery in his camp (and this is amoag the firſt 
ſieges in Europe, where cannon were found to be of im- 
portance}, the art of engincering was hitherto ſo imper- 
ſect, that Suffolk truſted more to famine than to force for 
ſubduing the city; and he purpoſed in the ſpring to ren- 
der the circumvallation more complete, by drawing in 
trenchments from one redoubt to another. Numberleſs 
feats of valour were performed both by the befiegers and 
belhieged during the winter: Bold fallies were made, and 
zepulſed with equal boldneſs : Convoys were ſometimes 
introduced and often intercepted : The ſupplies were ſtill 
unequal to the conſumption of the place: And the Engliſh 
ſeemed daily, though flowly, to be advancing towards the 
— COLIIWD. | 


Bur while Suffolk lay in this fituation, the French par- 
ties ravaged all the country around; and the beſiegers, 
who were obliged to draw their proviſions from a diftance, 
were themſelves expoſed to the danger of want and famine. 
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Sir John Faſtolffe was bringing up 2 lange convoy, of 


IE, evety kind of flores, which he eſcorted with a detach- 


1429. 


ment of 2500 men ; when he was attacked by a body of 
4000 French, under the command of the counts of Cler- 
mont and Dunois. Faftolffe drew up his troops behind 
the waggons ; but the French generals, afraid of attacking 
him in that poſture, planted a battery of cannon againſt 
have infured them the victory, had not the impatience of 
ſome Scottiſh troops, who broke the line of battle, brought 
on an engagement, in which Faſtolſſe was viftorious. 
The count of Dunois was wounded; and about goo 
French were Jeſt on the field of battle. This ation, 
which was of great importance in the preſent conjunc- 
ture, was commonly called the battle of Herrings ; be- 
cauſe the convoy brought a great quantity of that kind of 
proviſions, for the uſe of the Engliſh army during the 
Lent feaſon”. 

Cnanzes ſeemed now to have but one expedient for 
faving this city, which had been fo long inveſted. The 
duke of Orleans, who was ftill priſoner in England, pre- 
vailed on the protector and the council to conſent, that 
all his demeſnes ſhould be allowed to preſerve a neutrality 
during the war, and ſhould be ſequeſtered, for greater 
ſecurity, into the hands of the duke of Burgundy. This 
prince, who was much lefs cordial in the Engliſh inte- 
reſts than formerly, went to Paris, and made the propoſal 
to the duke of Bedford ; but the regent coldly replied, 
That he was not of a humour to beat the buſhes, while 
ethers ran away with the game: An anſwer which fo 
diſguſted the duke, that he recalled all the troops of Bur- 
geady that ated in the firge ©. The place however was 


®* Hall, fol. x06. Monftrelet, vob. N. p. 47 4*- Stowe, . 369. Hol- 
aged, p. S. Polyd. Virg, p. 469. G p. 532. 
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and inhabitants: Charles, in deſpair of collecting an ar- 
my, which ſhould dare to approach the enemy's entrench- 
ments, not only gave the city for loſt, but began to en- 
tertain a very diſmal proſpet with regard to the general 
fate of his affairs. He faw that the country, in which he 
had hitherto, with great difficulty, ſubſiſted, would be 
laid entirely open to the invaſion of a powerful and victo- 
rious enemy; and he already entertained thoughts of re- 
tiring with the remains of his forces into Languedoc and 
Dauphiny, and defending himſelf as long as poffible in 
thoſe remote provinces. But it was fortunate for this good 
prince, that, as he lay under the dominion of the fair, 
the women, whom he conſulted, had the ſpirit to ſupport 
his finking reſolution in this deſperate extremity. Mary 
of Anjou, his queen, a princeſs of great merit and pru- 
dence, vehemently oppoſed this meaſure, which, ſhe fore- 
faw, would diſcourage all his partizans, and ferve as a 
general fignal for deſerting a prince, who ſeemed himſelf 
to deſpair of fucceſs. His miſtreſs too, the fair Agnes 
Sorel, who lived in entire amity with the queen, ſecond- 
ed all her remonſtrances, and threatened that, if he thus 
pulillanimouſly threw away the feeptre of France, ſhe 
would ſeek in the court of England a fortune more corre- 
ſpondent to her wiſhes. Love was not able to rouze in 
the breaſt of Charles that courage, which ambition had 
failed to excite: He refolved to diſpute every inch of 
ground with an imperious cnemy ; and rather to periſh 
with honour in the midſt of his friends, than yield inglo- 
riouſſ to his bad fortune : When relief was 


ter, who gave riſe to one of the moſt fingular revolutions 
that is to be met with in hiftory. 
I the village of Domremi near V 


9 ſeven 


brought him by another female of a very differentcharac- 


248 


every day more and more cloſely inveſted by the Engliſh : © 7.3 5+ 
Great ſcarcity began already to be felt by the garrifon C2 


4 


| on the 
borders of Locraine, there lived a country girlof twenty- < Ons | 
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cena . feven years of age, called Joan Arc, who was fervant 
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— in > full inn, and who in that ſtation had been accuſ- 


** 


tomed to tend the horſes of the gueſts, to ride them with - 


out a fiddle to the watering · place, and to perform other 
offices, which, in well-frequented inns, commonly fall 
to the ſhare of the men-ſervants*. This girl was of an 
irreproachable life, and had not hitherto been remarked 
for any ſingularity ; whether that ſhe had met with no 
occaſion to excite her genius, ot that the unſkilful eyes of 
thoſe who converſed with her, had not been able to 
diſcern her uncommon merit. It is eaſy to imagine, that 
the preſent fituation of France was an intereſting object 
even to perſons of the loweſt rank, and would become the 
frequent ſubject of converſation : A young prince expe]- 
kd his throne by the fedition of native fubjefts, and 


dy the arms of ſtrangers, could not fail to move the com- 


paſſion of all his people, whoſe hearts were uncorrupted 
by ſactiom 3 and the peculiar character of Charles, fo 
ſtrongly inclined to friendſhip and the tender paſſions, na- 
turally rendered him the hero of that fex, whoſe generous 
minds know no bounds in their aſſections. The fiege of 
Orleans, the progreſs of the Engliſh before that place, 
the great diſtreſs of the garrifon and inhavitants, the im- 
portance of ſaving this city and its brave defenders, had 
turned thither the public eye ; and Joan, inflamed by the 
general ſentiment, was ſeined with a wild defire of bring- 
ing relief tw her ſovereign in his preſent diſtreſſes. Her 
unexperienced mind, working day and night on this fa- 
vourite object, miſtook the impulſes of paſſion for hea- 
venly infpirations ; and the fancied, that ſhe faw viſions, 
and heard voices, exhorting her to re-eſtabliſh the throne 
of France, and to expe} the foreign invaders. An un- 
common intrepidity of temper made her overlook all 


* Hall, fol. 20>. Manffreler, vol. ij. p- 42. Grafton, 5. 626 
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credulous age, was himſelf a convert to this vifionary - 
But he adopted at laſt the ſchemes of Joan; and he gave 
her fome attendants, who conducted her to the French 
court, which at that time refided at Chinon. 

Ir is the buſineſs of hiftory to diſtinguiſh between the 
miraculozs and the mar uuns: to reject the firſt in all nar- 
rations merely profane and human ; to doubt the ſecond; 
and when obliged by unqueſtionable teſtimony, as in the 
preſent caſe, toadmit of ſomething extraordinary, to receive 
as lietle of it as is confiftent with the known fafts and 
cixcumftances. It is pretended, that Joan, immediately 
ſeen his face before, and though be purpoſcly kept him- 
felf in the crowd of courtiers, and had laid afide every 
thing in his dreſs and apparel which might diſtinguiſh 
him : That ſhe offered him, in the name of the fupreme 
Creator, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, and conduct him 
to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; and on his 


expreſſing 
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ena. cxprefiing doubts of her wiſſen, revealed to him, before 


fome fworn confidents, 2 fecret, which was unknown 


— —⅛ 
1 fo all the world beide himfelf, and which nothing but a 


heavenly inſpiration could have diſcovered to her: And 
that ſhe demanded, as the inſtrument of her future vic- 
tories, 2 particular fword, which was kept in the church 
of St. Catharine of Fierbois, and which, though ſhe had 
never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its marks, and by the 
place in which it had long hin neglefied”?. This is cer- 
tain, that all theſe miraculous ſtories were ſpread abroad, 
in order to captivate the vulgar. The more the king and 
the more ſcruples they pretended. An afſembly of grave 
fron, and pronounced it undoubted and ſupernatural. She 
was ſent to the parliament, then reſiding at Poitiers; and 
was interrogated before that afſembly : The preſidents, 
the counſellors, who came perſuaded of her impoſture, 
went away convinced of her inſpiration. A ray of hope 
began to break through that deſpair, in which the minds 
of all men were before enveloped. Heaven had now de- 
clared itſelf in favour of France, and had laid bare its out- 
ſtretched arm to take vengeance on her invaders. Few 
could diſtinguiſh between the impulſe of inclination and 
the force of conviftion ; and none would fubmit to the 
trouble of fo diſagreeable a ſcrutiny. : 

been for ſome time employed, Joan's requeſts were at 
laſt complied with: She was armed cap-a-pece, mounted 
on horſeback, and ſhown in that martial habiliment be- 
fore the whole people. Her dexterity in managing her 
ſteed, though acquired in her former occupation, was 
regarded as a freſh proof of her miſſion ; and ſhe was re- 
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played in her hands a conſecrated banner; where the 


Supreme Being was repreſented graſping the globe of 
earth, and furrounded with flower de Juces : And ſhe 


Engliſh aﬀefted to ſpeak with derifion of the maid, and of 
her heavenly commiſſion ; and faid, that the French king 
a nc when he hed re- 

Voz. III. courſe 
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h May, 


As the convoy approached the river, a fally was made 
by the garriſon on the fide of Beaute, to prevent the 
Engliſh general from ſending any detachment to the other 


29'h April. fide : The provifioas were peaceably embarked in boats, 


which the inhabitants of Orleans had fent to receive 
them : The maid covered with her troops the embark- 


proached : 
fiegers : The 
ruption between the 
filence and : 
formerly fo 
combat. 
In cad 
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field againſt fo formidable an enemy. 
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Read of baniſhing theſe vain terrors by hurry, and action, C WAP. 
and war, he waited till the foldiers ſhould recover from W. 5 


the panic ; and he thereby gave leifure for thoſe prepaſſeſf—- 1429 


fions to fink fill deeper into their minds. The military 
mazims, which are prudent in common caſes, deceived 
him in theſe unaccountable events. The Englith felt 
their courage daunted and overwhelmed ; and thence in- 
ferred 2 divine vengeance hanging over them. The 
French drew the ſame inference from an inactivity ſo 
new and unexpefied. Every circumſtance was now re- 
veaſed in the opinions of men, on which all depends : 
The ſpirit refuking from 2 loog courſe of uninterrupted 
ſucceſs was on a ſudden transferred from the victors to the 
vanquiſhed. 

Tm maid called aloud, that the garrifon ſhould re- 
main no longer on the defenſive ; and ſhe promiſed her 
followers the aſſiſtance of heaven in ing thoſe re- 
doubts of the enemy which had fo long kept them in 
awe, and which they bad never hitherto dared to inſult. 
The generals ſeconded her ardour : An attack was made 
on one redoubt, and it proved ſucceſsful * : All the Eng- 
liſh who defended the entrenchments were put to the 
ſword, or taken priſoners : And Sir John Talbot himſelf, 
wha had draws together, from the other redoubts, ſome 
troops to bring them relief, durſt not appear in the open 


* 


Norma, after this fucceſs, ſeemed impoſſible to the 
dak to attack the main body of the Engliſh in their en- 
trenchments : But Dunois, ftill unwilling to hazard the 
fate- of France by too great temerity, and fenfible that 
the Jeaſt reverſe of fortune would make all the preſent 
viſions evaporate, and reſtore every thing to its former 
candition, checked her vehemence, and propoſed to her 


= Monfteclet, vol. ii. p. 46. . 
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CH4P. firſt to expel the enemy from their forts on the other fide 
cue river, and thus lay the communication with the 
hazardous enterprize. Joan was perſuaded, and theſe 
forts were vigoroully affailed. In one attack the French 
were repulſed ; the maid was left almoſt alone; ſhe was 
obliged to retreat, and join the runaways ; but diſplaying 
tenance, her geſtures, her exhortations, ſhe led them 
dack to the charge, and overpowered the Engliſh in their 
entrenchments. In the attack of another fort, he was 
wounded in the neck with an arrow ; ſhe retreated a mo- 
ment behind the affailants ; ſhe pulled out the arrow with 
her own hands ; ſhe had the wound quickly dreſſed; and 
rant 


—— — 


the bridge, and was again received as the guardian angel 
of the city. After performing fuch miracles, fhie con- 
vinced the moiſt obdurate incredulity of her divine miſ- 
fon : Men felt themſelves animated as by a fuperior 


They themſelves were probably moved by the fame be- 
lief : The utmoſt they dared to advance was, that Joan 
was not an inſtrument of God ; ſhe was only the imple- 
ment of the Devil: But as the Engliſh had felt, to their 
lad experience, that the Devil might be allowed fome- 

6 times 
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times to prevail, they derived not much conſolation from © n A F. 
the enforcing of this opinion. 0 — 7 
Ir might prove ext-emely dangerous for Suffolk, with 7429 
ſuck intimidated troops, to remain any longer in the pre- 2 

ſence of fo courageous and victorious an enemy; _— _ 
therefore raiſed the fiege,, and retreated with all the pre. 
caution imaginable. The French refolved to puſh their 
conqueſts, and to allow the Engliſh no leifure to recover 

from their conſternation. Charles formed a body of fix 
thouſand men, and ſent them to attack Jergeau, whither 

Suffolk had reticed with a detachment of his army. The 

fege laſted ten days; and the place was obſtinately de- 
fended. Joan diſplayed her wonted intrepidity on the 
occafon. She deſcended into the folſee in leading the 
attack; and ſhe there received a blow on the head with a 
ſtone, by which ſhe was confounded and beaten to the 
ground : But ſhe foon recovered herſelf; and in the end 
rendered the affault fuccefsful : Suffolk was obliged to 
yield himſelf priſoner to a Frenchman called Renaud; 
but, before he ſubmitted, he aſked his adverfary, whether 
he were a gentleman? On receiving a fatisfaftory anſwer, 
he demanded, whether he were a knight? Renaud re- 
plied, that he had not yet attained that honour. Then / 
make you ane, replied Suffolk : Upon which be gave him 
fraternity ; and he immediately furrendered himſelf his 
iner. | 

Tu remainder of the Engliſh army was commanded 
by Faſtolffe, Scales, and Talbot, who thought of nothing 
but of making their retreat, as foon as poſſible, into a 
place of fafety ; while the French eſtermed the over- 
taking them equivalent to a victory. So much had the 
events which paſſed before Orleans altered every thing 
between the two nations! The vanguard of the French, 
under Richemont and Xaintrailles, attacked the rear of 
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CH 4 P. the enemy at the village of Patay. The battle lafled not 
— ® moment: The Engliſh were diſcomfited, and fed: 
1-29. The brave Faſtolffe himſelf ſhowed the example of flight 
to his troops; and the order of the garter was taken from 
him, as 2 puniſhment for this inſtance of cowardice®. 
Two thoufand men were killed in this action, and bon 
Talbot and Scales taken priſoners. 

In the account of all theſe ſucceſſes, the French writers, 
to magnify the wonder, repreſent the maid (who was 
now known by the appellation of the Maid of Orleans ) 28 
not only active in combat, but as performing the office 
of general; directing the troops, conducting the military 
operations, and ſwaying the deliberations in all councils 
| of war, It is certain, that the policy of the French 
1 court endeavoured to maintain this appearance with the 
x public : But it is much more probable, that Dunois and 
the wiſer commanders prompted her in all her meaſures, 
than that a country girl, without experience or edu- 
cation, could, on a ſudden, become expert in a profeſſion 

active ſcene of life. It is ſufficient praiſe that ſhe could 

diſtinguiſh the perſons on whoſe judgment the might rely; 

\ 2 ſudden, deliver their opinions as her own; and that 
temper it with prudence and diſcretion. | 
Tux railing of the fiege of Orleans was one part of 
the maid's promiſe to Charles: The crowning of him at 
Rheims was the other: And ſhe now vehemently infifted 
that he ſhould forthwith ſet out on that enterprize. A 
| the moſt extravagant in the world. Rheims lay in a 
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CH AP. ner, which had fo often difipated and confounded his 
1 cranks: And the people ſhouted with the moſt 


i 


unfeigned joy on viewing ſuch a complication of won- 
ders. After the completion of the ceremony, the maid 
threw herſelf at the king's feet, embraced his knees, 
and with a flood of tears, which pleaſure and tenderneſs 
and marvellous event. 

Cnantss, thus crowned and anointed, became more 
reſpectable in the eyes of all his ſubjects, and feemed, in 
2 manner, to receive anew, from a heavenly commiſſion, 
his title to their allegiance. The inclinations of men 
ſwaying their belief, no one doubted of the inſpirations 
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tempt among the French towards an infurredtion : te © Ya 
the Parifians in obedience, by alternately em- 
careſſes and ſeverity : And knowing that the duke 2429. 


was already wavering in his fidelity, he 
with ſo much fill and prudence, as to renew, in 
this dangerous criſis, his alliance with that prince; an 
alliance of the utmoſt importance to the credit and ſup- 
port of the Engliſh government. 

Tus fmall fupplics which he received from England 


ſoon deſerted, by reaſon of the wonderful accounts which 
had reached England, of the magic, and forcery, and dia- 
bolical power of the maid of Orleans*. It happened for- 
tunately, in this emergency, that the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter; now created a cardinal, landed at Calais with 2 
body of 5000 men, which he was conducting into Bo- 
hemia, on a crulade againſt the Huffites. He was per- 
ſuaded to lend theſe troops to his nephew during the pre- 
ſent difficulties © ; and the regent was thereby enabled to 
take the field, and to oppoſe the French king, who was 
advancing with his army to the gates of Paris. 
Tun extracrdinary capacity of the duke of Bedford 


appeared alſo in his military operations. He attempted 
to reſtore the courage of his troops by boldly advancing ' 


to the face of the enemy; but he choſe his poſts with fo 
much caution, as always to decline a combat, and to ren- 
der it impoilible for Charles to attack him. He flill at- 


4 Rymer, vol. x. p. 459» 473» © hid, vob. x. p. 427. 
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C H A P- tended that prince in all his movements ; covered his own 
— towns and garriſons; and kept hidelf in a poſture to reap 
1430- advantage from every imprudence or falſe ſtep of the ene - 


my. The French army, which conſiſted moſtly of volun- 
teers, who ſerved at their own expence, ſoon after retirec, 
and was diſbanded : Charles went to Bourges, the ordi- 
nary place of his refidence ; but not till he made himſelf 
maſter of Compiegne, Beauvais, Senlis, Sens, Laval, 
Lagni, St. Denis, and of many places in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris, which the affections of the people had put 
into his hands. 

Tun regent endeavoured to revive the declining ſtate 
of his affairs by bringing over the young king of England, 
and having him crowned and anointed at Paris*. All 
the vaſſals of the crown who lived within the provinces 
poſſeſſed by the Engliſh, fwore a new allegiance, and did 
homage to him. But this ceremony was cold and in- 
fipid, compared with the luſtre which had attended the 
coronation of Charles at Rheims ; and the duke of Bedford 
expected more effect from an accident, which put into his 
hands the perſon that had been the author of all his cala · 
mities. 

Tus maid of Orleans, after the coronation of Charles, 
declared to the count of Dunois, that her wiſhes were now 
fully gratified, and that ſhe had no farther defire than to 
return to her former condition, and to the occupations 
and courſe of life which became her ſex: But that nodle- 
man, ſenſible of the great advantages which might ftill 
be reaped from her preſence in the army, exhorted her to 
perſevere, till, by the final expulfion of the Engliſh, ſhe 
had brought all her prophecics to their full completion. 
In purſuance of this advice, ſhe threw herſelf into the town 
of Compiegne, which was at that time beſieged by the duke 
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of Burgundy, and by the earls of Arundel and Suffolk; © N 4 r. 
and the garriſon, on her appearance, believed themiclves _*__ 
thenceforth invincible. But their jay was of ſhort duration. 1430 


The maid, next day after her arrival, headed a fally uon 1 


the quarters of John of Luxembourg ; ſhe twice drove 
the enemy from their entrenchments; finding their num- 
bers to encreaſe every moment, the ordered a retreat; 
when hard preſſed by the purſuers, ſhe turned upon them, 
and made them again recoil; but being here deſerted by 
her friends, and ſurrounded by the enemy, ſhe was at laft, 
after exerting the utmoſt valour, tzken prifoner by the 
Burgundians*. The common opinion was, that the 
French officers, finding the merit of every victory afcribed 
to her, had, in envy to her xcnown, by which they them- 
ſelves were fo much eclipſed, willingly expoſed her to 


Tin envy of her friends, on this occafion, was not a 
mies. A complete victory would not have given more 
joy to the Engliſh and their partizans. The fervice of 
Te Dum, which has fo often been profaned by princes, 
was publicly celebrated, on this fortunate event, at Paris. 
The duke of Redford fancied, that, by the captivity of 
that extraordinary woman, who had blaſted all his fc 
trance; to farther the preſent advantage, he 
purchaſed the captive from John of Luxembourg, and 
formed = profecution againft her, which, whether it pro- 
and diſhonourable. | | 


Tuxzz was no poſſible reaſon, why Joan ſhould 
þe regarded as a priſoner of war, and de entitled wall the 
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en 4P. courteſy and good ulage, which civilized nations practiſe 


towards enemies on theſe occafions. She had never, in 


143% her military capacity, forfeited, by any act of treachery 


| 
[ 
1 
1 
4 


or cruelty, her claim to that treatment : She was un- 
ſtained by any civil crime: Even the virtues and the 
very decorums of her ſex had ever been rigidly obſerved 
by her: And though her appearing in war, and leading 
armies to battle, may ſeem an exception, ſhe had thereby 
performed fuch fignal ſervice to her prince, that the had 
abundantly compenſated for this irregularity; and was, 
on that very account, the more an object of praiſe and 
admiration. It was neceſſary, therefore, for the duke of 
Bedford to intereſt religion ſome way in the proſecution ; 
and to cover, under that cloak, his violation of juſtice and 


Tux biſhop of Beauvais, a man wholly devoted to the 
Engliſh interefts, preſented a petition againſt Joan, on 
that ſhe was taken within the bounds of his 
dioceſe ; and he defired to have her tried by an ecclefiaſ- 
tical court for ſorcery, impiety, idolatry, and magic: The 
of Paris was fo mean as to join in the fame 
xequeſt : Several prelates, among whom the cardinal of 
; : They held their court in Rouen, where the 
young king of England then refided: And the Maid, 
clothed in her former military apparel, but loaded with 
irons, was produced before this tribunal. 

Sun firſt defired to be eaſed of her chains: Her judges 
anfwered, that ſhe had once already attempted an eſcape, 
by throwing herſelf from a tower: She confeſſed the fact, 
maintained the juſtice of her intention, and owned that, 
if ſhe could, ſhe would ftill execute that purpoſe. All 
her other ſpeeches ſhowed the fame firmneſs and intrepi- 


diey: Though haraſſed with interrogatories during the 
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courſe of near four months, ſhe never betrayed any weak- C * 


ne or womaniih fubmiſflion; and no 


moſt vehemently, was her viſions and revelations and in- 
tercourſe with departed fajnts ; and they afked her, whe- 
ther ſhe would ſubmit to the church the truth of theſe 
inſpirations : She replied, that ſhe would ſubmit them 
to God, the fountain of truth. They then exclaimed, 
that the was a heretic, and denied the authority of the 
church. She appealed to the pope: They rejected her 
appeal. 

Tuzy aſked her, why the put truſt in her ſtandard, 
which had been conſecrated by magical incantations : Ske 
replied, that the put truſt in the Supreme Being alone, 
whoſe image was impreſſed upon it. They demanded, 
why the carried in her hand that ftandard at the anoint- 
ment and coronation of Charles at Rheims: She anſwered, 
that the perſon who had ſhared the danger, was entitled 
to-ſhare the glory. When accuſed of going to war, con- 
trary to the decorums of her fex, and of aſſuming go- 
vernment and command over men ; ſhe ſcrupled not to 
reply, that her fole purpoſe was to defeat the Engliſh, and 
demned for all the crimes of which ſhe had been accuſed, 
aggravated by hereſy ; her revelations were deelaced to be 
inventions of the devil to delude the people ; and ſhe was 
ſentenced to be delivered over to the ſecular arm. 

Joan, fo long ſurrounded by inveterate enemies, who 
treated her with every mark of contumely ; brow-beaten 
and overawed by men of ſuperior rank, and men inveſted 
with the enſigns of a facred character, which the bad 


been accuſtomed to revere, felt her ſpirit at laſt ſubdued ; 
and thoſe vitkonary dreams of inſpiration, in which the 
bad been buoyed up by the triumphs of ſucceſs, and the 
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© # 4 P. applauſes of her own party, gave way to the e of 
ny that puniſhment to which ſhe was ſentenced. She pub- 

2431. hiely declared herſelf willing to recant; ſhe acknowledged 
the iNufion of thoſe revelations which the church had 
rejected; and the promiſed never more to maintain them. 
Her ſentence was then mitigated : She was condemned to 
perpetual impriſonment, and to be fed during life on 
bread and water. 

Exouch was now done to fulfil all political views, 
and to convince both the French and the Engliſh, that 
the opinion of divine influence, which had fo much en- 
couraged the one, and daunted the other, was entirely 
without foundation. But the barbarous vengeance of 
pecting, that the female dreſs, which ſhe had now con- 
ſented to wear, was diſagreeable to her, they purpoſely 
placed in her apartment a ſuit of men's appare}; and 
watched for the eſſects of that temptation upon her. On 
the fight of a dreſs in which ſhe had acquired fo much 
renown, and which, ſhe once believed, the wore by the 
particular appointment of heaven, all her former ideas 
and paſſions revived; and ſhe ventured in her ſolitude to 
clothe herſelf again in the fordidden garment. Her inh- 
dious enemies caught her in that fituation : Her fault was 
interpreted to be no leſs than a relapſe into hereſy: No 
recantation would now ſuffice, and no pardon could be 
granted her. She was condemned to be burned in the 
| market-place of Roven; and the infamous ſentence was 
Foecution accontingly exarates. This admirable heroine, to whom 
Ae, the more generous ſuperſtition of the ancients would have 
2th Jeae. exefied altars, was, on pretence of hereſy and magic, 

delivered over alive to the flames, and expiated, by that 
rendered to her prince and to her native county. 
3 Tus 
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Tur affairs of the Engliſh, far from being advanced © 1 4 P. 


by this execution, went every day more and more to de- 


fiſt the ſtrong inclination, which had ſeized the French, 
to return under the obedience of their rightful ſovereign, 
and which that aft of cruelty was ill fitted to remove. 
Chartres was furprized by a ſtratagem of the count of 
Dunois : A body of the Engliſh, under lord 
was defeated at Se. Celerin upon the Sarte* : The fair in 
the ſuburbs of Cain, feated in the midſt of the 
territories, was pillaged by de Lore, a French officer : 
The duke of Bedford bimſelf was obliged by Dunois to 
raiſe the fiege of Lagni, with ſome loſs of reputation: And 
and uninterrupted, brought diſcredit on the Engliſh, and 
chief detriment, which the regent fuftained, was by the 
death of his ducheſs, who had hitherto preſerved ſome 
appearance of friendſhip between him and her brother, 
the duke of *: And his marriage ſoon after- 
wards, with Jaqueline of Luxembourg, was the begin- 
ning of a breach between them *. Philip complained, 
that the regent had never had the civility to inform bim 
of his intentions, and that ſo ſudden 2 marriage was a 
fight on his fiſter's memory. The cardinal of Winchefter 
mediated a reconciliation between theſe princes, and 
brought both of them to St. Omers for that purpoſe. 
The duke of Bedford here expected the firſt viſit, both as 
he was fon, brother, and uncle to a king, and becauſe 
he had already made ſuch advances as to come into the 
duke of Burgundy's territories, in order to have an inter- 
view with bim: But Philip, proud of his great power 


* Monfrelet, vol. ii. p. 100. 6 Ibid. p. #7, k Srawe, 
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cay: The great abilicies of the regent were unable to re- 1432. 
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1432. A bad prognoſtic of their cordial intentions to renew 


amity ! | . 


XX. 
—ů— 


France and England — 
entirely dependant and The title ale to the 
crown of France, which, after the failure of the elder 
branches, might accrue to the duke or his poſterity, bad 
been facrificed by the treaty of 'T rope; and ſtrangers and 
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mmm nike i companion; © m9 A 1, 
and the cries of all Europe admoniſhed him, that his re- __**-_ 
ſentmitine, which might hitherto be deemed pious, would, _— 
if carried farther, be univerſally condemned as barbarous 
and unrelenting. While the duke was in this diſpoſition, 
wvery difguf, which he received from England, made 2 
double imprefion upon him ; the entreaties of the count 
of Richemont and the duke of Bourbon, who had mar- 
ried his ewo fiffers, had weight; and he finally determined 
do unite himſelf to the royal family of France, from which 
bis own was deſcended. For this purpoſe, a congrefs 
was appointed at Arras under the mediation of deputies 
from the pope and the council of Ralle: The duke of 
Burgundy came thither in perfon : The duke of 

the count of Richemont, and other perſons of high rank, 
appeared as ambaſſadors from France: And the Engliſh 
having alſo been invited to attend, the cardinal of Win- 
cheſter, the biſhops of Norwich and St. "David's, the 
from the protector and council 2 commiſſion for that 
purpoſe®. | | 

Tu conferences were held in the abbey of St. Vaaſt ; Augut. 
and began with diſcuſſing the propoſals of the two crowns, 
which were fo wide of each other as to admit of no hopes 
of accommodation. France offered to cede | 
with Guienne, but both of them loaded with the uſual 
homage and vaſlakge to the crown. As the claims of 
England upon France were univerſally unpopular in Eu- 
rope, the mediators declared the offers of Charles very 
realonable ; and the cardinal of Wincheſter, with the 
other Engliſh ambaſſadors, without giving a particular 
detail of their demands, immediately left the congreſs. 
There remained nothing but to diſcuis the mutual preten- 
ſions of Charles and Philip. Theſe were eaſily adjuſted: 
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A rzw days after the duke of Bedford received inet. e N A r. 
ligence of this treaty, fo fatal to the intereſts of XX. 

he died at Rowen; a prince of great " 33 
many virtues ; — lang ny, Oh — 
rere 
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e mar. Tus new governor, on his arrival, found the capital al- 
ME ready Joſt. The Parifians had always bers more attached 
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to the Burgundian than to the Engliſh intereſt ; and after 


nere the concluſion of the treaty of Arras, their afſeftions, 
in France. Without amy farther controul, univerſally led them to 


return to their allegiance under their native ſovereign. 
"The conftable, together with Lile- Adam, the fame per- 
fon who had before put Paris into the hands of the duke 
of Burgundy, was introduced in the night-time by intel- 
with the citizens : Lord Willoughby, who com- 
manded only a ſmall garriſon of 1500 men, was expelled: 
"This nobleman diſcovered valour and preſence of mind 
on the eccafion; but unable to guard fo large a place 
againſt fuch mukitudes, he retired into the Baſtile, and 
being there inveſted, he delivered up that fortreſs, and was 
contended to ſtipulate for the ſafe retreat of his troops into 
Normandy 1. 

lx the fame ſeaſon, the duke of Burgundy openly took 
fiege of Calais, the only place which now gave the Eag- 
Lib any ſure hold of France, and fill rendered them 
dangerous. As he was beloved among his own ſubjects, 
and had acquired the epithet of Good, from his popular 
qualities, he was able to intereſt all the inhabitants of the 
Low Countries in the fucceſs of this enterprize ; and he 
inveſted that place with an army, formidable from its 
numbers, but without experience, diſcipline, or military 
ſpirit”. On the firſt alarm of this fiege, the duke of 


Glocefter aſſembled ſome forces, ſent a defiance to Philip, 


and challenged him to wait the event of a battle, which 
he promiſed to give, as ſoon as the wind would permit 
him to reach Calais. The warlike genius of the Engliſh 
had at that time rendered them terrible to all the northern 


4 Monfirelet, vol. B. N 227. Grafton, p. 568. r Meaſtrelct, 
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parts of Europe; eſpecially to the Flemings, who were © g P. 


more expert in manufactures than in arms; and the duke 
3 deg.cbraty Akio Gee cornges be 
fore Calais, and obſerving the diſcontent and terror of his 
on arm, thought proper to raiſe the ſiege, and to re- 
Tur Engliſh were ſtill maſters of many fine provinces 
in France; but retained poſſeſſion, more by the extreme 


weakneſs of Charles, than by the ftrength of their own 


garriſons, or the force of their armies. Nothing indecd 
can be more ſurprĩſing than the feeble efforts made, dur- 
ing the courſe of feveral years, by theſe two potent na- 
tions againſt each other; while the one firuggled for 
independence, and the other aſpired to a total conqueſt of 
its rival. "The general want of induſtry, commerce, and 
police, in that age, had rendered all the European nations 
and France and England no leſs than the others, unſit 
for bearing the burthens of war, when it was prolonged 
beyond ane ſeaſon; and the continuance of hoftilitics had, 
long ere this time, exhauſted the force and patience of 
army be brought into the field on either fide; and all the 
operations conſiſted in the furprifal of places, in the ren- 
counter of detached parties, and in incurſioms upon the 
open country ; which were performed by ſmall bodies, 
allembled on a ſudden from the neighbouring garriſc 

In this method of conducting the war, the French king 
had much the advantage: The affeftions of the people 
were entirely on his fide : Intelligence was early brought 
him of the ſtate and motions of the enemy: The inhabir 
ants were ready to join in any attempts againſt the gar- 
riſons : And thus ground was cbntinually, though flowly, 
gained upon the Englith. The duke of York, who was 
2 prince of abilities, ſtruggled againſt theſe difficulties dur- 
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2 * ing the courſe of five years ; and being affifled by the va - 
2436. he performed actions which acquired him honour, but 
merit not the attention of poſterity. It would have been 
well, had this feeble war, in fparing the blood of the 
people, prevented likewiſe all other opprefions ; and had 
the fury of men, which reaſon and juſtice cannot reſtrain, 
thus happily received 2 check from their impotence and 
inability. But the French and Engliſh, though they en- 
erted fuch ſmall force, were, however, firetching beyond 
their reſources, which were ftill ſmaller ; and the troops, 
deſtitute of pay, were obliged to ſubfilt by plundering and 
opprefing the country, both of friends and enemies. 
The ficlds in all the north of France, which was the feat 
of war, were laid waſte and left uncultivated*. The 
cities were gradually depopulated, not by the blood fpilt 
in battle, but by the more deſtructive pillage of the gar- 
riſbas*: And both parties, weary of hoſtilities, which 
decided nothing, feemed at laſt defirous of peace, and they 
ſet on foot negociations for that purpoſe. But the propo- 
ſals of France, and the demands of England, were ſtill fo 
wide of each other, that all hope of accommodation im- 
mediately vaniſhed. The Engliſh ambaſſadors demanded 
reſtitution of all the provinces which had once been an- 
nexed to England, together with the final ceffion of Calais 
and its diſtrict ; and required the poſſeſſion of theſe ex- 
tenſive territories without the burthen of any fealty or 
homage on the part of their prince: The French offered 
only part of Guienne, part of Normandy, and Calais, 
leaded with the uſual burthens. «„ — 


1 Graben, p. 562. 
» bende, who ben after this period, es France, is the train of 
prince Henry, ſpeaks of that kingdom as 2 deſert in compariſon of England. 
See his Treatiſe de laudibus . Though we make allowance for the 
partialities of Forteſcue, there muſt have been fome foundativa for his ac- 
count ; and theſe deftrutive wars are the meſt likely reaſon to be affigned for 
the difference remarked by this author. 
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till his fon, hould be of ſufficient age to hold, bimdelt, 
ths 


greatneſs of the ſum offered, which, in reality, was near 
equal to two-thirds of all the extraordinary ſupplies that 
the parliament, during the courſe of ſeven years, granted 
for the ſupport of the war. And he added, that the re- 


' leaſe of this prince was more likely to be advantageous. 


than prejudicial to the Engliſh iaterefts ; by filling the 
court of France with faction, and giving a head to thoſe 
numerous malcontents whom Charles was at preſent able, 
with great diſiculty, to reſtrain. The cardinals party, 
as uſual, prevailed : The duke of Orleans was releaſed, 
after a melancholy captivity of twenty-five years: And 


the duke of Burgundy, as a pledge of his entire reconci- 


lation with the family of Orleans, facilitated to that 
prince the payment of his ranſom. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that the priaces and nobility, in thoſe ages, went to war 
on very difadvantageous terms. If they were taken pri- 
ſoners, they either remained in captivity during life, or 
purchaſed their liberty at the price which the victurs were 
wy 16: + 
* 


| Tux ſentiments of the cardinal, fome time after, pre- 
vailed in another point of ftill greater moment. That 
prelate had always encouraged every propoſal of accom- 
modation with France ; and had repreſented the utter 
impoſſibility, in the preſent circumſtances, of puſhing 
farther the conqueſts in that kingdom, and the great dif- 
ficuley of even maintaining thoſe which were 
made. He inſiſted on the extreme reluctance of the par- 
lament to grant ſupplies; the diſorders in which the 
Engliſh affaies in were involved; the 
progreſs made by the French king; and the advantage 
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— hand by a temporary accommodation, © f F. 


in favour of the Engliſh. The duke of Glocefter, high- 
ſpirited and haughty, and educated in the lofty preten- 
ſions which the firſt ſucceſſes of his two brothers had ren- 
dcred familiar to him, could not yet be induced to re- 
liaquifh all hopes of prevailing over France; much leſs. 
rejected by the influence of his rival in the Engliſh coun- 
cit, But, notwithſtanding his oppaſition, the carl of 
Suffolk, a nobleman who adhered so the cardinal's 
party, was diſpatched to Tours, in order to negociate 


. 


with the French miniſters. It was found impoſſihle to. 23th nay. 
adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; but 2 trace for. panel 


twenty-two months was concluded, which left every 
thing on the preſent footing between the parties. The 
numerous diforders under which the Freuch government 
hboured, and which time alone could remedy, induced 
Charles to aſſent to this truce ; and the ſame motives en- 
gaged him afterwards to prolong it*. But Suffolk, not 
content with executing this object of his commiſſion, 
proceeded alſo to finiſh another bufinefs ; which ſcems ra- 
ther to have been implied than expreſſed in the powers 
that had been granted him*. 

In proportion as Henry advanced in years, his charac- 
ter became fully known in the court, and was no longer 
ambiguous to either faction. Of the moſt harmleſs, in- 
offenſive, fimple manners; but of the moſt flender capa- 
city z he was fitted, both by the ſoftneſs of his temper, 
and the weakheſs of his 
governed by thoſe who furrounded him ; and it was eaſy 
to foreſee that his reign would prove a perpetual mino 
rity. As he had now reached the twenty-third year of 
tis age, it was natural to think of chooking kim 2 queen ; 
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CH 4 P. and each party was ambitious of having h im receive one 
Loos from their hand ; as it was probable that this circum- 
2449 fiance would decide, for ever, the victory between them. 


The duke of Glocefter propoſed a daughter of the count 
of Armagnac ; but had not credit to effeft his purpoſe. 
The cardinal and his friends had caſt their eye on Marga- 
ret of Anjou, daughter of Regnier, titular king of Sicily, 
Naples, and Jeruſalem, deſcended from the count of 
Anjou, brother of Charles V. who had left theſe magni- 
ficent titles, but without any real power or poſſeſſons, to 
his poſterity. This princeſs herſelf was the moſtaccom- 
pliſhed of her age both in body and mind; and feemed 
to poſſeſs thoſe qualities which would equally qualify her 
to acquire the aſcendant over Henry, and wo fupply 
all his defefts and weakneſſes. Of a maſculine, coura- 
geous ſpirit, of an enterprizing temper, endowed with 
ſolidity as well as vivacity of underſtanding, ſhe had not 
been able to conceal theſe great talents even in the pri- 
vacy of her father's family; and it was reaſonable to 
expect, that when ſhe ſhould mount the throne, they 
would break out with fill fuperior luſtre. The earl of 
Suffolk, therefore, in concert with his affociates of the 
Engliſh council, made propoſals of marriage to Margaret, 
which were accepted. But this nobleman, beſides pre- 
of her advancement, endeavoured to ingratiate himſelf 
with her and her family, by very extraordinary conceſ- 


from the council, des probility wht the ws hatin 

the cardinal and the ruling members, to engage, by 2 

ſecret article, that the province of Maine, which was at 

that time in the hands of the Engliſh, ſhould be ceded 

to Charles of Anjou, her uncle ©, who was prime mini- 
FT < Grafton, 5. 596. 
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Cobham, had been accuſed of the crime of witchcraft, and 
it was pretended that there was found in her poſſeſſion a 
waxen figure of the king, which ſhe and her affociates, Sir 


rates. The nature of this crime, fo oppoſite to all com- 
mon ſenſe, ſeems always to exempt the accuſers from 
obſerving the rules of common fenſe in their evidence: 
The priſoners were pronounced guilty ; the ducheſs was 
condemned to do public penance, and to ſuffer perpetual 
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tection, to thoſe mortal i 


mas of Woodfiock, duke of Glocefter, could deceive no 
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impriſonment ; the others were executed *. But, as theſe 
violent proceedings were aſcribed folely to the ma- 
lice of the duke's enemies, the people, contrary to their 
uſual practice in fuch marvellous trials, acquitted the un- 
N 
towards a prince, who was thus expoſed, without pro- 


injuries. 

Trxsz ſentiments of the public made the cardinal of 
Wincheſter and his party ſenſible that it was, neceffary to 
deſtroy a man whole popularity might become dan- 
gerous, and whoſe reſentment they had fo much cauſe to 
apprehend. In order to effect their purpoſe, a parlia- 
ment was ſummoned to meet, not at London, which 

was ſuppoſed to be too well affected to the duke, but at 
St. Edmondibury, where they expected that he would lic 
entirely at their mercy. As ſoon as he appeared, he was ac- 


225 cuſed of treaſon, and thrown into priſon, He was foon 
Murder « - after found dead in his bed'® ; and though it was pretended 


that his death was natural, and though his body, which 
was expoſed to public view, bore no marks of outward 
violence, no one doubted but he had fallen à vici to 


the vengeance of his enemies. An artifice, formerly 
in the caſe of Edward II. Richard II. and Tho- 


body. The reaſon of this aſſaſſination of the duke feems 
not, that the ruling party apprehended his acquittal in 
on account of his innocence, which, in fuch 
times, was feldom much regarded ; but that they ima- 


tended to deny. Some of his retinue were 
afterwards tried as accomplices in his treaſons, and were 
condemned to be hanged, drawn, and quartered. They 
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were hanged and cut down ber juſt as the execytioner © B F- 
was proceeding to quarter them, their pardon was pro- 
- The moſt bar- 447+ 
barous kind of mercy that can poffibly be imagined ! 
Tuns prince is faid to have received a better education 
than was uſual in his age, to have founded one of thefirft 
public libraries in England, and to have been a great pa- 
tron of learned men. Among other advantages which 
he reaped from this turn of mind, it tended much to cure 
him of credulity ; of which the following inſtance is given 
by Sir Thomas More. There was a man who pretended, 
that, though he was born blind, he had recovered his 
fight by touching the ſhrine of St. Albans. The duke, 
happening foon after to paſs that way, queſtioned the 
man, and, feeming to doubt of his fight, aſked him the 
colours of ſeveral cloaks, worn by perſons of his retinue. 
The man told them very readily. You are @ hnave, cried 
the prince ; had you been born blind, you could nat ſo ſoon have 
learned to colours : And immediately ordered 
him to be ſet in the ſtocks as an impoſtor '. 

Tun cardinal of Wincheſter died fix weeks after his 
| whoſe murder was univerſally aſcribed to him as 
well as to the duke of Suffolk, and which, it is faid, gave 
bim more remorſe in his laſt moments, than could natu- 
rally be expected from 2a man hardened, during the courſe 
of a long life, in falſchood and in politics. What ſhare 
the queen had in this guilt is uncertain ; her uſual aftivi- 
ty and ſpirit made the public conclude, with ſome reaſon, 
that the duke's enemics dur} not have ventured on ſuch 
2 deed without her privity. But there happened, foon af- 
ter, an event, of which ſhe and her favourite, the duke of 
Suffolk, bore inconteftibly the whole odium. 

Tnar article of the marriage treaty, by which the 
province of Maine was to be ceded to Charles of Anjou, 
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e * Fabian Chron. anno 1447. i Grafton, p. 597. 
the 


compliance; and it became neceſſary for a French army, 
under the count of Dunois, to lay fiege to the city. The 
governor made as good a defence as his fituation could 
permit ; but, receiving no relief from Edmund duke of 
Somerſet, who was at that time governor of Normandy, 
he was at haſt obliged to capitulate, and to furrender 
not only Mans, but all the other fortreſſes of that pro- 
vince, which was thus entirely alienated from the crown 
of England. 


2608. Tux bad effects of this meaſure ſtopped not here. Su- 
rien, at the head of all his garriſons, amounting to 

2500 men, retired into Normandy, in expectation of be- 
ing taken into pay, and of being quartered in fome towns 

of that province. But Somerſet, who had no means of 
ſubſiſt ing ſuch a multitude, and who was probably in- 
cenſed at Surienne's diſobedience, refuſed to admit him ; 
and this adventurer, not daring to commit depredations 

on the territories cither of the king of France or of Eng- 
land, marched into Britanny, feized the town of Fou- 
geres, repaired the fortifications of Poatorſon and St. 
James de Beuvron, and ſubſiſted his troops by the ravages 
which he exerciſed on that whole province *. The duke of 
Britanny complained of this violence to the king of 
France, his Rege lord: Charles remomſtrated with the 

1 Monftrelet, vol. iii. p. 6. 
_—« | duke 
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duke of Somerſet : "That nobleman replied, that the in- AA r. 
jury was done without his privity, and that he had no | _ 
authority ever Surienne and his companions'. Though 4. 


this anſwer ought to have appeared ſatis factory to Charles, 
who had often felt ſeverely the licentious, independent 
ſpirit of ſuch mercenary foldiers, he never would admit 
of the apology. He flill infifted that theſe plunderers 
ſhould be recalled, 3nd that reparation ſhould be made to 
the duke of Britanny for all the damages which he had 
ſuſtained: And, in order to render an accommodation ab- 
ſolutely impracticable, he made the eſtimation of damages 
amount to no leſs a ſum than 3,600,000 crowns. He 
was ſenſible of the ſuperiority which the preſent ſtate of 
his affairs gave him over England ; and he determined to 
take advantage of it. 


induſtry and judgment, in repairing thoſe numberleſs ills 
to which France, from the continuance of wars both 
foreign and domeſtic, had fo long been expoſed. He re- 
flored the courſe of public juſtice ; he introduced order 
into the finances; he eftabliſhed diſcipline in his troops; 
he repreſſed faction in his court; he revived the languid 
ſtate of agriculture and the arts; and, in the courſe of a 
itſelf, and formidable to its neighbours. Meanwhile, af- 
fairs im England had taken a very different turn. The 
each other : The people were diſcontented with the go- 
vernment : Conqueſts in France, which were an objet 
more of glory than of intereſt, were overlooked amidit do- 
meſtie incidents, which engroſſed the attention of all men: 
The governor of Normandy, ill ſupplied with money, was 
obliged to diſmiſs the greater part of his troops, and to allow 


© F-Monfireler, vob. Fi. p. 7. Hollingſhed, p. 62g. 


the 


No fooner was the truce concluded between the two gre of 
kingdoms, than Charles employed himfelf, with great . 


176 _ HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
C H AP. the fortifications of the towns and caſtles to become ruin- 
IS | ous: And the nobility and people of that province had, 
2449, during the late open communication with France, enjoyed 
frequent opportunities of renewing connexions with their 


neee 
count of is. The places opened their gates almoſt 


Honfleur, and other places in the higher Normandy, and 
by delivering hoftages for the performance of ar- 
ticles®. "The governor of Honfleur refuſed to obey his 
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. the earl of Shrewſbury, who was CH 4 Y. 


one of the hoſtages, was detained priſoner ; and the Eng- 


bh were thus deprived of the only general capable of wo 


recovering them from their preſent diſtreſſed fituation. 
rere 

BN; was finally obliged to ts 
gates to Dunois. Succours at ht appeared from Eag- 
land under Sir Thomas Kyriel, and landed at Cherbourg : 
But theſe came very late, amounted only to 4000 men, 
and were foon after put to rout at Fourmigni by the count 
of Clermont*. This battle, or rather frirmiſh, was the 
only aftion fought by the Engliſh for the defence of their 
dominions in France, which they had purchaſed at fuch 
an expence of blood and treaſure. Somerſet, ſhut up in 
Caen without any proſpect of relief, found it to 
capitulate : Falaiſe opened its gates, on condition that the 
car] of Shrewſbury ſhould be reftored to liberty : And 
Cherbourg, the laſt place of Normandy which remained 
in the hands of the Engliſh, being delivered up, the con - 
queſt of that important province was finiſhed in a twelve. 
month by Charles, to the great joy of the inhabitants and 


of his whole kingdom *. 
A 1ixz rapid fucceſs attended the French arms in 


the ſtructure and 
fortification ; and the art of defence was by that means 
more uncqual, than either before or fince, to the art of 
attack, After all the ſmall places about Bourdeaux were 
reduced, that city agreed to fubmit, if not relieved by a 
cortain time ; and as no one in England thought ſeriouſly 
» Holliagſhed, p. 631. . 3 
ver. I. N — 


Great improvements had been made, during this age, in vl. kala 
of artillery, and none in *p*%c< 


CHEAP. of theſe diſtant concerns, nd relief appeared z the place 
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—p— furrendered ; and Bayonne being taken foon after, this 
mags 


whole province, which had remained united to England, 
fince the accefion of Henry II. was, after a period of 
three centuries, finally ſwallowed up in the French mo- 
narchy. 

Tnoves no peace or truce was concluded between 
France and England, the war was, in a manner, at an end. 
The Englu?, torn in pieces by the civil diſſenfions which 
enſued, made but one feeble effort more for the recovery 
of Guienne : And Charles, occupicd at home in regu- 
lating the government, and fencing againſt the intrigues 
of his factious fon, Lewis the Dauphin, ſcarcely ever at- 
tempted to invade them in their iſland, or to retaliate 
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Claim of the duke of York ts the crown—— The carl 
of Werwic —— Impeachment of the duke of Suffolk 
Iz, baniſment —— and death —— Pepalar 
inſurreffion— The parties of Teri and Lancafter 
Fir armament of the duke of York—— Fir 
battle of St. Albans — Battle of Blore-beath —— 
of Northampton —— A parliament —— Battle of 
Wakefield — Death of the duke of Teri — Battle 
of Mertimer's Croſs — Second Battle of St. Albans 
—— Edward IV. affumes the crown —— Miſcells- 
nean tranſeions of this reign. 
WEAK prince, ſeated on the throne of * 


had never failed, how gentle ſoever and —— — 
to de infeſted with faction, diſcontent, rebellion, and civil 14 50. 


Trierer 


began, from paſt experience, to be univerſally and juftly 
apprehended. Men alſo of unquict ſpirits, no longer 


employed in forcign wars, whence they were now ex- 
cluded by the fituation of the neighbouring ſtates, were 
the more likely to excite inteſtine diforders, and, by their 
emulation, rivalſhip, and animoſities, to tear the bowels 

of their native country. But though theſe cauſes alone 

were ſufficient to breed confuſion, there concurred ano- 

: ther circumſtance of the moſt dangerous nature: A pre- 
tender to the crown appeared: The title iefelf of the weak 

prince, who enjoyed the name of fovercignty, was dif- 

N 2 puted : 
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puted : And the Engliſh were now to pay the fevers, 
though late, penalty of their turbulence under Richard 
Il. and of their levity in violating, without any necef- 
fity or juſt reaſon, the lineal ſucceſſion of their mo- 


All the males of the houſe of Mortimer were extiadQ ; 
theeuke of ye Anne, the fiſter of the laſt ear} of Marche, 
crown, the earl of Cambridge, beheaded in the reign 
Henry V. had tranſmitted her latent, but not yet forgot- 

ten, claim to her fon, Richard, duke of York. This 

prince, thus deſcended by his mother from Philippa, only 
daughter of the duke of Clarence, ſecond fon of Edward 

III. flood plainly in the order of ſucceſſion before the 

king, who derived his deſcent from the duke of Lancaſter, 

third fon of that monarch ; and that claim could not, in 

than thoſe of the duke of York. Richard was a man of 

valour and abilities, of a prudent conduct and mild diſ- 
poſitions : He had enjoyed an opportunity of diſplaying 

theſe virtues in his government of France : And though 

recalled from that command by the intrigues and fuperior 

intereſt of the duke of Somerſet, he had been ſent to ſup- 

prefs a rebellion in Ireland ; had fucceeded much better 

in that enterprize than his rival in the defence of Nor- 
mandy ; and had even been able to attach to his perſon and 
family the whole Iriſh nation, whom he was ſent to fub- 
due 7. In the right of his father, he bore the rank of firſt 
prince of the blood ; and by this ftation he gave a luſtre 
to his title derived from the family of Mortimer, which» 
though of great nobility, was equalled by other families in 
the kingdom, and had been eclipſed by the royal deſcent 


Cambridge and York on the one hand, with thoſe of Mor- 
r Þ 30Þe . 
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timer on the other : Which laſt inheritance had before * 
been augmented by an union of the eftates of Clarence 
and Ulſter, with the patrimonial poſſeſſions of the family 245% 

of Marche. The alliances too of Richard, by his marrying 
the daughter of Ralph Nevil, earl of Weſtmoreland, had 
widely extended his intereſt among the nobility, and had 
procured him many connexions in that formidable order. 
Tres family of Nevil was, perhaps, at this time the moſt 
potent, both from their opulent pofleffions, and from the 
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en r. dees the more certain and infallible : His preſents 


regarded as ſure teſtimonies of eſteem and friendſhip ; 
profeſſions as the overflowings of his genuine fen- 
timents. No lefs than 30,000 perſons are faid to have 
daily lived at his board in the different manors and cafties 
which he poſſeſſed in England: The military men, al- 
lured by his munificence and hoſpitality, as well 2s by bis 
bravery, were zealoufly attached to bis intereſts : The 
people in general bore him an ualimited affeftion : His 
Dumerous retainers were more devoted to his will, than to 
the prince or to the laws : And he was the greateſt, 2s 
well 2s the af, of thoſe mighty barons, who formerly 
overawed the crown, and rendered che progle incapable of 
ſyſtem of civil government. 
"Por he duke of York, _— 
other partiaans among greet nobility. 
— . Devoanſhire, deſcended from a very 


82 the people were never willing to grant the 
T 

neceflary for keeping polieſion of the conquered 
| in France, they cepined extremely at the lots of 
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Genel ſupport; and it was loaded with all the infamy of 


| could ill brook to fee a ſubjeRt exalted above them; much 
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reer 
be profuaced that he, who wes all powerful in the Eng- oy 
h council, would very zealoufly oppoſe them in their 1450. 
Bur the moſt fatal blow given to the popularity of 
the crown, and to the intereſts of the houſe of 
was by the aſſaſſination of the virtuous duke of 
whoſe character, had he been alive, would have intimi- 
dated the partizans of York; but whoſe memory, being 
extremely cheriſhed by the people, ſerved to throw an 
odium on all his murderers. By this crime the reigning 
family ſuffered a double prejudice : It was deprived of its 


that imprudent and barbarous aſſaſſination. 

As the duke of Seffolk was known to have had an 
ive hand in the crime, he partook deeply of the hatred 
attending it ; and the clamours, which roſe 
againſt him, as prime miniſter, and declared favourite of 
the queen, were thereby augmented to a tenfold pitch, 
and became abſolutely uncontrolable. The great 


proportioned to its power and dignity, had been extremely 
Glapidated during the minority of Henry ; both by the 


N 4 rapacity 


184 


H 
W. not controul, and by the neceſſary expences of the French 
2456 


Impeach- 
mw at of the 
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A r. rapacity of the courtiers, which the king's uncles could 


war, which had always been very ill ſupplied by the grants 
of parliament. The royal demeſnes were diffipated ; and 
at the fame time the king was loaded with 2 debe of 
272,000 pounds, a fur fo great, that the parliamene 
could never think of diſcharging it. This unhappy fitu- 
ation forced the miniſters upon many arbitrary meaſures : 
The houſchold itſelf could not be fupported without 
ſtretching to the utmoſt the right of purveyance, and 
rendering it a kind of univerſal robbery upon the people : 
one had the equity to make allowance for the neceſſity of 
the king's fituation. Suffolk, once become odious, bore 
the blame of the whole; and every grievance, in every 
part of the adminiſtration, was univerſally imputed to his 
tyranny and injuſtice. 

Tuns nobleman, feaſible of the public hatred under 


commons, endeavoured to overawe his enemies by boldly 
preſenting himſelf to the charge, and by inſiſting upon 
of his family, in the public ſervice. He roſe in the houſe 
of peers ; took notice of the chmours propagated againſt 
him ; and complained, that, after ferving the crown in 
thirty-four campaigns; after living abroad ſeventeen years 
without once returning to his native country; after loſing 
2 father and three brothers in the wars with France ; after 
being himſelf a priſoner, and purchaſing his liberty by 2 
great rank; it hould yet be fuſpefied, that he had 
been debauched from his allegiance by that enemy whom 


de had ever oppoſed with fuch zcal and forttude, and 


that he had betrayed his prince, who had rewarded his fer - 
vices by the higheſt honours and greateſt offices, that it 
was in his pqwer to confer This ſpeech did not an- 


r Cotton, f. 641. * 
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wer the purpoſe intended. The commons, rather pro- 
voked at his challenge, opened their charge againft him, 
and ſent up to the peers an accuſation of high treaſon, 
divided into feveral articles. They inſiſted, that he had 
perſuaded the French king to invade England with an 
armed force, in order to depoſe the king, and to place on 
the throne his own for, John de Ia Pole, whom be in- 
tended to marry to Margaret, the only daughter of the 
late John duke of Somerſet, and to whom, he imagined, 
he would by that means acquire 2 title to the crown : 
That he had contributed to the releaſe of the duke of Or- 
leans, in hopes that that prince would affift king Charles 
in expelling the Engliſh from France, and recovering 
full poſſeſſion of his kingdom: That he had afterwards 
that monarch to make open war on Normandy 

and Guienne, and had promoted his conqueſts by betray- 
ing the ſecrets of England, and obſtructing 
intended to be fent to thoſe provinces : And that he 
had, without any powers or commiſſion, promiſed by 
treaty to cede the province of Maine to Charles of Anjou, 
and had ceded it; which proved in the iſſue 
the chief cauſe of the loſs of Normandy *. 
Fr is evident, from a review of theſe articles, that the 
commons adopted, without enquiry, all the popular cla- 
mours againſt the duke of Suffolk, and charged him with 
crimes, of which none but the vulgar could ferioufly be- 
lieve him guilty. Nothing can be more incredible, than 
that a nobleman, ſo little eminent by his birth and cha- 
rater, could think of acquiring the crown to his family, 
and of depofing Henry by foreign force, and, together 
with him, Margaret, his patron, a princeſs of fo much 
ſpirit and penetration. Suffolk appealed to many noble- 
men in the houſe, who knew, that he had intended to 
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ended in the entail, fred by aft of parkament. It is 
eaſy to account for the loſs of Normandy and Guienne, 
from the fituation of affairs in the two kingdoms, without 


foos after have fallen without any attack : And as the 
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Tus commons were probably ſenſible, that this charge 
of treaſon againſt Suffolk would not bear a ſtrict ſcrutiny 
and they, therefore, foon after, fent up againf him 2 2p. 
pew charge of miſdemeanors, which they alſo divided into 
ſeveral articles. I bey affirmed, among other imputagions, 
that he had procured exorbitant grants from the crown, 
had embezaled the public money, bad conferred offices 
on improper perſons, had perverted juſtice by maintaining 
iniquitous cauſes, and had procured pardons fer notorious 
offenders *. The articles are moſtly general; but are not 
improbable: And as Suffolk feems to have been a bad 
man and 2 bad miniſter, it will not be raſh in us to think 
that he was guilty, and that many of theſe articles could 
have been proved againſt him. The court was akrmed 
at the proſecution cf 2 favourite miniſter, who lay under 
fuch a load of popular prejudices ; and an expedient was 
fallen upon to fave him from prefent run. The king ſum- 
moned all the lords, ſpiritual and temporal, to his apart- 
ment: The priſoner was produced before them, and 
aſked what he could ſay in his own defence? He denied 
the charge; but ſubmitted to the king's mercy : Henry 
exprefled himſelf not fatisfied with regard to the firſt im- 
peachment for treaſon ; but in conſideration of the ſecond, 
for miſdemeanors, he declared, that, by virtue of Suf- 
r own ſubmiſſion, not by any judicial authority, he 
baniſhed him the kingdom during five years. The lords His bari- 
remained filent ; but as foon as they returned to their om 
houſe, they entered a proteſt, that this ſentence ſhou!d 
nowiſe infringe their privileges ; and that, if Suffolk had 
inſiſled upon his right, and bad not voluntarily ſubmitted 
to the king's commands, he was intitled to a trial by his 
peers in parliament. | 

It was cafy to fee, that theſe irregular proceedings 
were meant to favour Suffolk, and that, as he fill poi- 


® Cotton, p. 643. 
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© = 4 ”. fefed the queen's confidence, he would, on the firſt fa- 
hyp YOurable opportunity, be reflored to his country, and be 
4 re-inffated in his former power and credit. A captain of 
a velle] was therefore employed by his enemies to inter- 
cept him in his paſſage to France: He was feized near 
nn Deer; his head firuck off on the fide of a loag-boat ; 
and his body thrown into the fea”. No enquiry was 
made after the actors and accomplices in this atrocious 

deed of violence. | ' 


Tun duke of Somerſet ſucceeded to Suffolk's power in 
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fuld be puniſhed for their malverſations, he would im- 
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faceeſs. He took the name of John Mortimer; en an. 
abn. 
Mortimer who had been fentenced to death by parka.” 2456. 
ment, and executed, in the beginning of this reign, with- 
out any trial or evidence, merely upon an indifiment of 
high weaſon given in againſt him *. On the fiell-men- 
tion of that popular name, the common people of Kent, 
to the number of 20,000, flocked to Cade's flandard x 
and he excited their zeal by publiſhing complaints againſt 
the numerous abuſes in government, and demanding a 
redreſs of grievances. The court, not yet fully fenfible 
of the danger, fent 2 fmall force againſt the rioters, 
under the command of Sir Humphry Stafford, who was 
defeated and fain in an ation near Sevenoke?; and 
Cade, advancing with his followers towards London, en- 
camped on Blackheath. 3 
be fill maintained the appearance of moderation; and 
ſending to the court a plauſible Iſt of grievances*®, he 
promiſed that, when theſe ſhould be redreſſed, and when 
lod Say, the treaſurer, and Cromer, ſheriff of Kent, 


mediately lay down his arms. The council, who ob- 
ſerved that nobody was willing to fight againſt men ſo rea- 
ſonable in their pretenſions, carried the king, for preſent 
hafety, to Kenilworth ; and the city immediately opened 
its gates to Cade, who maintained, during ſome time, 
great order and diſcipline among his followers. He al- 


» Swe, p. 364. Canen, p. e This rather admires that ſack » 
piece of injuſtice ſhould have been committed in peaceadle times: He might 
have added, and by fuck virtuous princes as Bedford and Glocefter. But it 
is to be preſumed that Mortimer was guilty ; though his condemnation was 
highly irregular and illegal. The people had at this time a very feeble ſenſe 
— —ü— . — 
limits, When the proceedings of 2 parliament irregular, 
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than 


Tus partizans of the houſe of Lancatier 
that though the elevation of 


removes thoſe ſcruples which 
he ivvegular fleps attending almoſt all revolutions na. 
wrally excite in the minds of the people : That the 
night of ſucceſſion was a rule admitted only 
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ena P. That the priaciples of liberty, no kG than the maxims of 
6... 7 peace, were injured by theſe pretenſions of the 
z and if fo many reiterated _ afls of the 
which the crown was entailed on the 


from all principles, 
. 
York himſelf had frequently done homage to the king as 
his lawful ſovereign, and had thereby, in the moſt folewn 
manner, made an indie renunciation of thoſe claims 
with which he now dares to diſturd the tranquillity of 
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jn his father and grandfather, he might fill have a fon © © 4A f. 
who ſhould be endowed with them; be is himfelf , 
eminent for the moſt harmleſs and inoffenfive manners; 243% 
— — — {wat 

ny, and indolent ones on the plea of incapacity, there 
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a continuance 

ratified by the legiſlature, fince the conſent of 
he right — ; and the acquieſcence, 
then of the family of 


corrupt miniſters, or by an 
engaged in foreign and hoſtile intereſts ; 
mature years, of approved wiſdom and experience, 2 
native of England, the lineal heir of the crown, who, 
by his reſtoration, would replace every thing on ancient 
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C H A P. reconcile their minds to the overthrow of ſuch an ancient 
--y_—. Rablifment as that of the houſe of Lancaſter, ere their 
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concurrence could reaſonably be expefied. The duke of 
York himſelf, the new claimant, was of a moderate and 
cautious character, an enemy to violence, and diſpoſed 
to truſt rather to time and policy, than to fanguinary 
meaſures, for the fucceſs of his pretenfions. The very 
imbecility itſelf of Henry, tended to keep the faftions in 
ſuſpenſe, and make them fland long in awe of cach 
other : It rendered the Lancaftrian party unable to ftrike 
any violent blow againſt their enemies ; it encouraged the 
Yorkifts to hope, that, after baniſhing the king's mini- 
ers, and getting pollefion of his perſon, they might 
gradually undermine his authority, and be able, without the 
perilous expedient of a civil war, to change the ſucceſſion 
by parliamentary and legal authority. 


Tun diſpoſitions, which appeared in a parkament 
aſſembled foon after the arrival of the duke of York from 
Ireland, favoured theſe enpectations of his partizans, 
and both diſcovered an unuſual boldneſs in the 
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it : He replied, that, except the lords, he would baniſh al © N A r. 
the others from court during a year, unleſs he ſhould 


have octaſion for their ſervice in any rebellion. 
At the fame time, he rejected 2 bill which had paſſed 
both houſes, for attainting the late duke of Suffolk, and 
which, in ſeveral of its clauſes, diſcovered a very general 
prejudice againſt the meaſures of the court. 


Tun duke of York, truſting to theſe ſymptoms, raiſed 
an army of 10,000 men, with which he marched to- 
wards Loadon; demanding a reformation of the govern- 
power and authority *. He unexpeScdly found the 
of the city hut again@t him ; and, on his retreating ine 
Kent, be was followed by the king at the head of a ſupe- 
rior army ; in which ſeveral of Richard's friends, particu- 
kely Saliſbury and Warwic, appeared; probably with = 
View of mediating between the parties, and of feconding, 
on occaſion, the duke of York's pretenfions. A parley 
enſued; Richard fill infifted upon the removal of So. 
merſet, and his ſubmitting to a trial in parkament : The 
court pretended to comply with his demand; and that 
was put in arreſt: The duke of York was 
then perſuaded to pay his reſyects to the king in his tent; 
and,on repeating his charge againſt the duke of Somerict, 
be was ſurpriſed to fre that miniſter fiep from behind 
pow found that he had been betrayed; that he was in 
the hands of his enemies ; and that it was become neceſ- 
fary, for his own fafety, to lower his pretenſions. No 
violence, however, was attempted againſt him : The na- 
tion was not in a diſpoſition to bear the deftruction of fo 
popular a prince: He had many friends in Henry's camp: 
And his fon, who was not in the power of the court, 


b Stowe, p 394. ; 
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of the duke 
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2 He was therefore diſmiſed ; and he retired te his feat of 
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might fill be able to revenge his death on all his enemies: 


Wigmore on the borders of Wales“. | 

Write the duke of York lived in this vewnnt, there 
happened an incident, which, by encreafing the public diſ- 
contents, proved favourable to his pretenſions. Several 
at the new dominion of the French, came to 
London, and offered to return to their allegiance under 
Henry *. "The carl of Shrewſbury, with a body of Sooo 
men, was ſent over to ſupport them. Bourdeaux opened 
its gates to him: He made himſelf maſter of Fronſac, 
Caftillon, and fome other places: Affairs began to 
wear a favourable aſpect: But, as Charles haftened to re- 
ff this dangerous invaſion, the fortunes of the Engliſh 
were ſoon reverſed : Shrewſbury, 2 venerable warrior, 
above fourſcore years of age, fell in battle; his conqueſts 
were loſt ; Bourdeaux was again obliged to ſubmit to the 
French king; and all hopes of recovering the province 
of Gaſcony were for ever extinguiſhed. * 

Trovcn the Engliſh might deem themſelves happy to 
to be fairly rid of diftant dominions which were of no uſe 
to them, and which they never could defend againſt the 
growing power of France, they expreſſed great diſcon- 
tent on the occaſion ; and they threw all the blame on 
the miniſtry, who had not been able to eſſect impoſſibili- 
ties. While they were in this diſpoſition, the queen's 
delivery of a fon, who received the name of Edward, was 
deemed no joyful incident ; and as it removed all hopes of 
the peaceable ſucceſſion of the duke of York, who was 
otherwiſe, in the right of his father, and, by the kws 
enacted fince the acceſſion of the houſe of Lancaſter, next 
heir to the crown, it had rather a tendency toinflame the 


| LGrafion, p. 620. | k Hollingſhed, p- 640. 
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of violent counſels; and even when no viſible obſtacle 


exerciſe the government, fell at this time into a diftemper, 
which fo far encreaſed his natural imbecility, that it ren- 
dered him incapable of maintaining even the appearance of 
royalty. The queen and the council, deftitute of this fup- 
port, found themſelves unable to reſiſt the York party; 
and they were obliged to yield to the torrent. They ſent 
Somerſet to the Tower ; and appointed Richard licute- 
nant of the kingdom, with powers to open and hold a 
ſefion of parlament. That aflembly alſa, taking into 
conſiueration the ſtate of the kingdom, created him pro- 
tector during pleafure. Men who thus entruſted fove- 
reign authority to one that had fuch evident and ſtrong 
pretenſions to the crown, were not ſurely averſe to his 
taking immediate and full poſſefion of it: Yet the duke, 
inſtead of puſhing them to make farther conceſſions, ap- 
peared ſomewhat timid and irrefolute, even in receivi 
the power which was tendered to him. He defired that 
it might be recorded in parliament, that this authority 
was conferred on him from their own free motion, with- 
out any application on his part: He expreſſed his hopes 
that they would aſſiſt him in the exerciſe of it: He made 
it a condition of his acceptance, that the other lords, 
who were appointed to be of his council, ſhould alfo ac- 
cept of the truſt, and ſhould exerciſe it: And he re- 
quired that all the powers of his affice ſhould be ſpecified 
and defined by act of parliament. "Fhis moderation of 
Richard was certainly very unuſual and very amiable ; 
yet was it attended with bad conſequences in the preſent 
juncture, and, by giving time to the animoſities of faction 


* Rymer, vol. zi. p. 344. 
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quarrel between the parties. But the duke was incapable 222 * 


lay between him and the throne, he was prevented by his "= 


CHAP. to rife and ferment, it proved the ſourer of all thoſe furious 
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of York, who treated him with great reſpect and tender 


. bands of his rival. 
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Tus enemies of the duke of York foon found it in 
their power to make advantage of his exceffive caution. 
Henry, being fo far recovered from his diſtemper as two 
carry the appearance of exerciling the royal power ; they 
moved him to reſume his authority, to annul the protector, 
ſhip of the duke, to releaſe Somerſet from the Tower , and 
to commit the adminiſtration into the hands of that noble- 
man. Richard, ſenſible of the dangers which might at- 
tend his former acceptance of the parliamentary commil- 
fron, ſhould he fubmit to the annulling of it, levied 
an army; but ſtill without advancing any pretenſions to 
and demanded a reformation of the government. A 
battle was fought at St. Albans, in which the Yorkifts 
were ſuperior, and, without ſuſſering any material Joſs, 
flew about 5000 of their enemies; among whom were 
the duke of Somerſet, the car] of Northumberland, 
the earl of Stafford, eldeſt fon of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, lord Clifford, and many other perſons of diſti ne- 
tion *®. "The king himſelf fell into the hands of the duke 


neſs : He was only obliged ( which he regarded as no hard- 
ſhip) to commit the whole authority of the crown into the 


Tui was the fufſt blood fpilt in that fatal quarrel, 
which was not finiſhed in lefs than 2 courſe of thirty 
years, which was fignalized by twelve pitched battles, 
which opened a ſcene of extraordinary fierceneſs and 
cruelty, is computed to have coft the lives of cighty 
princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely annihilated the 


„ Rymer, vol. xi, p. 368. Holliagſhed, p. 642, Grafton, p. 626. 
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which, at that time, men of the ſame kindred bore to each © 
. —— R 
a point of honour, rendered the great families implacable 
in their reſentments, and every moment widened the 
breach between the parties. Yet affairs did not imme- | 
diately proceed to the laſt extremities : "The nation was 4 
kept fome time in ſuſpenſe: The vigour and ſpirit of | 
queen Margaret, ſupporting her ſmall power, ftill proved | 
2 balance to the great authority of Richard, which was 
checked by his irreſolute temper. A parliament, which 9th July 
was ſoon after aſſembled, plainly diſcovered, by the con- 
trariety of their proceedings, the iety of the mo- 
tives by which they were aftuated. They granted the 
Yorkiſts a general indemnity; and they reſtored the pro- 
teftorſhip to the duke, who, in accepting it, ſtill perſe- 
vered in all his former precautions: But at the fame time 
they renewed their oaths of fealty to Henry, and fixed the 
continuance of the protectorſhip to the majority of his 
ſon Edward, who was veſted with the uſual dignities of 
prince of Wales, duke of Cornwal, and carl of Cheſter. 3 
The only decifive act, paſſed in this parliament, was a 4 
full refumption of all the grants which had been made | 
fince the death of Henry V. and which had reduced the | 
crown to great poverty. 


Ir was not found difficult to wreft power from hands 
fo lietle tenacious as thoſe of the duke of York. Mar- 
garet, availing herſelf of that prince's abſence, produced 
her huſband before the houſe of lords; and, as his ſtate of 
health permitted him, at that time, to act his part with 
ſome tolerable decency, be declared his intentions of re- 
fuming the government, and of putting an end to Rich- 
not oppoſed by the contrary party: The houſe of lords, 
who were many of them diſguſted with the late at of re- 


ſumption, 
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CRAP. famption, afſented to Henry's propofal : And the king 

I was declared to be reinflated in fovereign authority. 
26566 Even the duke of York acquieſced in this i 
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dest. The duke of York and his partizans came thither with 
Numerous retinues, and took up their quarters near cach 
other for mutual ſecurity. "The leaders of the Lan- 
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goo retainers, forme 600, none leſe than gave. See alle Graſton, p. 633. 
not 
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not the ground of difference. An outward reconcilia- CHAP. 
tion enly was procured : And in order to notify this ac- 
cord to the whole people, a folemn proceſſion to St. Paul's 1454 
was appointed, where the duke of York led queen Mar- 
garet, and a leader of one party marched hand in hand 
with a leader of the oppokite. The lefs real cordialiey 


Tux ere martin 1 ji te duke Ker 
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— 7 od and a ſmall rivulet with fteep banks ran 
between the armies. Saliſbury here ſupplied his defect 
in numbers by ſtratagem; a refinement, of which there 
occur few inſtances in the Engliſh civil wars, where a 
headlong courage, more than military conduct, is con- 

| monly 
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landed in Kent, with the carl of Saliſbury, and the carl 
of Marche, eld fon of the duke of York; and being 
met by the primate, by lord Cobham, and other perſons 


4 Hollingſhed, p. 649. Graftos, p. 936. 7 Hellingfhed, p. 650. 
Crafton, p. 537. 
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of difliaftion, he marched, amidſt the acclamations of CH AF. 
the people, to London. The city immediately opened IE 
its gates to him; and his troops encreafing on every day's 246 
march, he foon found himfelf in 2 condition to face the 
royal army, which haſtened from to attack him. 
The battle was fought at Northampton ; and was foon Bute of 
decided againſt the royalifts by the infidelity of lod Grey Manhene- 
of Ruthin, who, commanding Henry's van, deſerted 2owb July. 
to the enemy during the heat of aftion, and foread a 
conflernation through the troops. "The duke of Buck- 
ingham, the earl of Shrewſbury, the lords Beaumont and 
Egremont, and Sir William Lucie, were killed in the 
aftion or purſuit: The flaughter fell chiefly on the gen- 
try and nobility ; the common people were ſpared by or- 
ders of the earls of Warwic and Marche*. Henry him- 
IF, that empty ſhadow of a king, was again taken 
priſoner; and as the innocence and fimplicity of his 
manners, which bore the appearance of fandtity, had 
procured him the tender regard of the people*, the earl 
of Warwic and the other leaders took care to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by their reſpectful demeanour towards him. 
Armani was funmoned in the king's name, 4 
and met at Weſtminſter ; where the duke foon after ap. To. 
peared from Ireland. This prince had never hitherto 
advanced openly any claim to the crown : He had only 
complained of ill minifters, and demanded 2 redrefs of 
grievances: And even, in the preſent eriſis, when the par- 
kament was ſurrounded by his victorious army, he ſhowed 
ſuch a regard to kw and liberty, as is unuſual during the 
prevalence of 2 party in any civil diſſentions; and was 
fill lefs to be enpected in thoſe violent and licentious 
times. He advanced towards the throne ; and being met 
by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who aſked him, whe- 
ther he had yet paid his reſpects to the king? he replied, 
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CHAP. that he knew of none to whom he owed that tide. Ne 
>, then food near the throne", and addrefiing bimſelf to 


the houſe of peers, he gave them a deduction of his title 
by deſcent, mentioned the cruelties by which the houſe 
of Lancaſter had paved their way to ſovereign power, in- 
ment of Henry, exhorted them to return into the right 
path, by doing juſtice to the lincal fucceffor, and thus 
pleaded his cauſe before them as his natural and legal 
judges ”. This cool and moderate manner of demanding 
2 crown, intimidated his friends, and encouraged his ene - 
mies: "The lords remained in fuſpenſe*; and no one 
ventured to utter a word on the occaſion. Richard, who 
him to place himſelf on the throne, was much difap- 
pointed at their filence ; but defiring them to refleft on 
what he had propoſed to them, he departed the houſe. 
The peers took the matter into conſideration, with as 
much tranquillity as if it had been 2 common fubjeRt of 
debate: They deſired the affiftance of fome conſiderable 
members among the commons in their deliberations : 
They heard, in ſeveral ſucceſſive days, the reaſons alleged 
for the duke of York : They even ventured to propoſe 
objections to his claim, founded on former entails of the 
crown, and on the oaths of fealty fworn to the houſe of 
Lancaftcr”: They alſo obſerved, that, as Richard had 
all along borne the arms of York, not thoſe of Chrence, 
he could not claim as fucceſfor to the latter family: And 
after receiving anſwers to theſe objections, derived from 
the violence and power by which the houſe of Lancaſter 
ſupported their preſent poſſeſſion of the crown, they pro- 
ceeded to give a decifion. Their fentence was cal- 
culated, as far as poſſihle, to pleaſe both parties: They 


ses p. 655- » Cotton, p. 665, Grafions p. 643+ 
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declared the title of the duke of York to be certain and © H A . 
indeſealible; but in conſideration thar Henry had en- ., 
joyed the crown, without difpute or controverſy, during 116. 
the courſe of thirty- eight years, they determined, that he 

ſhould continue to poſſeſs the title and dignity during the 
remainder of his life ; that the adminiftration of the go- 
vernment, meanwhile, ſhould remain with Richard ; that 

he ſhould be acknowledged the true and lawful heir of the 
monarchy; that every one ſhould fwear to maintain his 
ſucceſſion, and it ſhould be treaſon to attempt his liſe ; 
and that all former ſettlements of the crown, in this and 
the two laſt reigns, ſhould be abrogated and reſcinded. | 
The duke acquieſced in this decifion : Henry himſelf, be- | 
ing a prifoncr, could not oppoſe it: Even if he had en- 1 
joyed his liberty, he would not probably have felt any 1 
violent reluctanee againft it : And the at thus paſſed with x 
the unanimous conſent of the whole legiſlative body. | 

| 


Though the mildneſs of this compromiſe is chiefly to be 
aſcribed to the moderation of the duke of York, it is im- 


pollible not to obſerve in thoſe tranſactioms viſible marks 4 

of a higher regard to law, and of a more fixed authority, 1 

enjoyed by parliament, than has appeared in any former i 

period of Engliſh hiſtory. | 

Ir is probable that the duke, without employiag ei- ®Z 

ther menaces or violence, could have obtained from the 

commons a ſettlement more conſiſtent and uniform : But 

as many, if not all the members of the upper houſe, had 

received grants, conceſſions, or dignities, during the Lift 

fixty years, when the houſe of Lancafter was poſſeſſed of 

the government: They were afraid of invalidating their 

own titles by too fudden and violent an overthrow of that 

family; and in thus temporizing between the parti 

they ed the throne on 2 baſis, upon which it could not = 

paikibly land. The duke, apprehending his chief dan 4 
| * Cotton, p. 666. Grafton, p. 647. 
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procure 
promiſes wrought 2 
proached her: The ) 
ſucceeded by compaſſion towards her helpleſs condition : 
* digin, were moved by indigna- 
tion to find the ſouthern barons pretend to diſpoſe of the 
crown and ſettle the government: And that they might 
allure the people to their ſtandard, they promiſed them 
the ſpoils of all the provinces on the other fide of the 
Trent. By theſe means, the queen had collected an ar- 
my twenty thouſand ſtrong, with a celerity which was 
neither expected by her friends, nor apprehended by her 


Taz duke of York, informed of her appearance in the 
north, haftened thither with a body of 30 men, to 
ſuppreſs, as he imagined, the beginnings of an infurrec- 
tion; when, on his arrival at Wakeheld, he found him- 
ſelf fo much outnumbered by the enemy. He threw 
himfelf into Sandal calle, which was fituated in the 
neighbourhood ; and he was adviſed by the earl of Sant 
bury, and other prudent counſellors, to remain in that 
fortreſs, till his fon, the carl of Marche, who was levy- 


ing forces in the borders of Wales, could advance to his 
aſſiſtance. 


of that quarter, who regarded themſelves as 
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alliance *Þ But the duke, though deficient in political © H a r. 
courage, polleſſed perſonal bravery in an eminent degree ; . 
and novwichBanding his wiflom and cxperience, he 146. 
thought, that he ſhould be for ever diſgraced, if, by tak- 

ing ſhelter behind walls, he ſhould for a moment refign | 
the viflory to 2 woman. He deſcended into the plain, Butte of 
and offered battle to the enemy, which was inflantly ac- note 
cepted. The great inequality of numbers was ſufficient 
alone to decide the victory; but the queen, by ſending 2 
detachment, who fell on the back of the duke's army, 
rendered her advantage ſtill more certain and 
The duke himblf was killed in the aftion ; and as his Det of 
body was found among the flain, the head was cut off by — 
Margaret's orders, and fixed on the gates of York, with 

2 paper crown upon it, in derifion of his pretended title. 
His fon, the carl of Rutland, 2 youth of ſeventeen, was 
brought to lord Clifford ; and that barbarian, in revenge 
of his father's death, who had periſhed in the battle of 
St. Albans, murdered in cool blood, and with his own 
hands, this innocent prince, whoſe exterior figure, as 
well as other accompliſhments, are repreſented by hiſto- 
nans as extremely amiable. The carl of Saliſbury was 
wounded and taken priſoner, and immediately beheaded, 
with ſeveral other perſons of diſtinction, by martial law at 
Pomizer*, There fell near three thouſand Yorkifts in 
this battle : The duke himſelf was greatly and juſtly la- 
mented by his own party; a prince who merited a better 
kate, and whoſe crrors in conduct proceeded entirely 
from fuch qualities, as render him the more an object 
= > a He periſhed in the fifticth 
and Margaret. | 
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Battle of 
Mortimer's 
Croſs. 


$-c-ne bat- aſſectionate to his cauſe ; and he gave battle to the queen 


tle of St. 
Albans. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Taz queen, after this important victory, divided her 


army. She ſent the ſmaller divifion under Jaſper Tudor, 


earl of Pembroke, half brother to the king, againſt Ed- 
ward, the new duke of York. She herſelf marched with 
the larger diviſion towards London, where the earl of 
Warwic had been left with the command of the Vorkiſts. 
Pembroke was defeated by Edward at Mortimer's Croſs 
in Herefordſhire, with the loſs of near 4000 men: His 


the obtained over the carl of Warwic. "That nobleman, 
on the approach of the Lancaſtrians, led out his army, 


re-inforced by a ſtrong body of the Londoners, who were 


at St. Albans. While the armies were warmly engaged, 
Lovelace, who commanded 2 conſiderable body of the 


About 2300 of the vanquiſhed periſhed in the-battle and 
purſuit ; and the perſon of the king fell again into the 
hands of his own party. This weak prince was fure to 
be almoſt equally a priſoner whichever faction had the 
keeping of him ; and ſcarcely any more decorum was ob- 
ſerved by one than by the other, in their method of treat- 
ing him. Lord Benville, to whoſe care he had been en- 
truſted by the Y orkifts, remained with him after the defeat, 
on affurances of pardon given him by Henry: But Mar- 
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which his father had pref BS 


himfelf, and which had been found 


numbers of people ſurrounded 
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by the tide of Edward IV. 
Is this manner ended the reign of Huy VL 2 mo- 


provided he perſonally met with good uſage, was equally 
caly, as he was equally enflaved in the hands of his 
enemies and of his friends. His weakneſs and his difputed 
title were the chief cauſes of the public calamities : But 


proofs on record of any conſiderable violation of the lavs, 
except in the afſaflination of the duke of Gloceſter, which 


was 2 private crime, formed no precedent, and was but 
too much of 2 piece with the uſual ferocity and cruelty ot 
the times. 


tons of this was that for the due cleftion of members of parliament in 
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tinction of tenures was in fome meaſure loſt ; and every 
freehokder, as well thoſe who held of meſne lords, as the 
immediate tenants of the crown, were by degrees admitted 
to give their votes at cleflions. This innovation (for 
ſuch it may probably be 

fiomed by a law of Heney IV. 
a multitude of eleQtors, as was 


146t- 


expreſſions, what 
member of 


Seatures at Large, 7 Henry IV. cap. 25. 1 . 3 5 
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© 2.4. and their ow ignennre of the advantages refuling from 
0 * , 2 regular adminiſtration of juſtice. 
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Wrzs the duke of York, the carls of Saliſbury and 
Warwic, fied the kingdom upon the defertion of their 
troops, a parliament was ſummoned at Coventry in 1460, 
by which they weee all ataintod This parliament ſeems 
to have been very i conſtituted, and ſcarcely 
deſerves the name: Infomuch, that an aft paſſed in it, 
e that all ſuch knights of any county, as were returned 
< by virtue of the king's letters, without any other clec- 
< tion, ſhould be valid, and that no ſheriff ſhould, for 
«< returning them, incur the penalty of the ftature of 
* Heney IV.*” All the als of that parkament were 
afterwards reverſed ; ** becauſe it was unlawfully fum- 
* moned, and the knights and barons not duly choſen '.” 
Tui parliaments in this reign, inflead of relaxing their 
vigilance againt the uſurpations of the court of Rome, 
endeavoured to enforce the former ſtatutes enacted for that 
ſhould be capable of any church preferment, and that the 
patron might be allowed to preſent anew upon the non- 
rehdence of any incumbent® : But the king cluded theſe 
petitions. Pope Martin wrote him a feverc letter agaioft 


_ the ſtatute of provifors; which he calls an abominable 


hw, that would infallibly damn every one who obſerved 
it”. "The cardinal of Wincheſter was legate ; and as be 
was alſo a kind of prime minifter, and immenſely rich 
from. the profits of his clerical dignities, the parliament 


became jealous left he ſhould extend the papal power; and 


they proteſted, that the cardinal ſhould abſent himſelf in 
all affairs and councils of the king, whenever the pope oc 


tee of Rome was touched upon *. 
* Cotton, p. 664. 1 Statutes at Large, 30 Henry VI. cap. 2. 
= Comtuny pe 5s. —* Burnct's ColleVion of Records, vol. 3. p. 99- 
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ound Edward, now in his twentieth year, was 
of 2 temper well fitted to make his way through 
fuch a ſcene of war, havoc, and devaſtation, as muſt 
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ment of his reign gave ſymptoms of his K. CHAP. 
A tradeſmen of Londen, who kepe hop a the 
fign of the Crown, having faid that he would make his 158. 
fon heir to the Crown ; this harmleſs was in. 
terpreted to be ſpoken in derifion of Edward's aflumed 
title ; and he was condemned and executed for the of- 
fence*. Such an aft of tyranny was a proper prelude 
to the events which enſued. The fcaffold, as well as the | 
field, inceflantly ſtreamed with the nobleſt blood of Eng- 
land, ſpilt in the quarrel between the two contending 
families, whoſe animoſity was now become implacable. 
The people, divided in their affeftions, took different 
Ganbols of party : "The partizans of the houſe of Lan- 
caſter choſe the red roſe as their mark of diſtinction ; 
thoſe of York were denominated from the white; and 
theſe civil wars were thus Znown, over Europe, by the 
name of the quarrel between the two roſes. 

Tun licence, in which queen Margaret had been obliged 
w indulge her troops, infuſed great terror and aver. 
fon into the city of London, and all the ſouthern parts 
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of the kingdom; and as ſhe there expected an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, ſhe had prudently retired northwards among 
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her 
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own partizans. The fame licence, joined to the zeal of 
faction, ſoom brought great multitudes to her ſtandard ; 
and ſhe was able, in a few days, to aflemble an army, 
fry thouſand frong, in Yorkſhire. The king and the 
forty thou- 


me 


carl of Warwic haftentd with an army of 


fand men, to check her progreſs; and when they reached 
Pomfret they diſpatched body of troops, under the 
command of Jord Fitzwalter, to fecure the paſſge of 
Ferrybridge over the river Are, which lay between them 
and the enemy. Fitzwalter took poſſefion of the poſt 
affgned him; but was not able to maintain it againſt lord I 
Clifford, who attacked him with fuperior numbers. The g 


© Habiogren in Kennet, p. 435, Grafton, p. 797. 4 
Yorkiſts 
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CH4P. Yorkifts were chaſed back with great laughter; and 
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2 lord Fitzwaler himſelf was flain in the Aion! The 
2461. 


Clifford, revenged the former difaſter by the defeat of the 
party, and the death of their leader. 


Tus hofile armics met at Touten ; and a fierce and 


bloody battle enſued. While the Yorkiſts were advancing 


to the charge, there happened a great fall of ſnow, which, 
driving full in the faces of their enemies, blinded them ; 
and this advantage was improved by a ftratagem of lord 
Falconberg's. That nobleman ordered fome infantry tv 
advance before the line, and, after having ſent a volley of 
flight-arrows, as they were called, amidſt the enemy, 
immediately to retire. The Lancaftrians, imagining that 
they were gotten within reach of the oppoſite army, diſ- 
charged all their arrows, which thus fell ſhort of the 
Yorkifts*. After the quivers of the enemy were emp- 
impunity on the diſmayed Lancaftrians: The bow, 
however, was ſoon laid aſide, and the fword decided the 


* W. Wyrcefter, p. 459. Hall, fol. 286. Hollingſhed, p. 664. 
» Hobingron, N. 432. * Hollingfhed, g. 66g. 7 Hil. c. 
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combat, which ended in a total victory on the fide of the c R A P. 


Yerkiſts. . Edward iffued orders to give no quarter *. =, 
1461. 


The routed army was purſued to Tadcafter with great 
bloodſhed and confuſion ; and above thirty-fix thouſand 
men are computed to have fallen in the battle and pur- 
an: theſe were the carl of W 

and his brother, Sir John Nevil, the car} of Northum- 
berland, the lords Dacres and Welles, and Sir Andrew 
'Trollop<. The carl of Devonſhire, who was now en- 
gaged in Henry's party, was brought a priſoner to Ed- 
ward; and was, foon after, beheaded by martial law at 
York. His head was fixed on a pole erected over a gate 
of that city; and the head of duke Richard, and that of 
the earl of Saliſbury, were taken down, and buried wich 
their bodies. Henry and Margaret had remained at York 
during the action; but, learning the defeat of their army, 
and being ſenſible that no place in England could now 
to Scotland. They were accompanied by the duke of i 
Exeter, who, though be had married Edward's fiter, | 


0 . 
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had taken part with the Lancaſtrians, and by Henry duke ; 
of Somerſet, who had commanded in the unfortunate 
battle of 'Touton, and who was the fon of that noble- 
man killed in the firſt battle of St. Albans. 


which England carried on with France, or of the civil 
lies. James I. more laudably employed, in civilizing his 
ſubjects, and taming them to the falutary yoke of law 
and juſtice, avoided all hoſtilities with foreign nations; and 
though he ſeemed interefted to maintain a balance be- 
* Habiagtor, p. 4 „ Hollingſhed, Grafton, 
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ſhe found a better reception ; and the Scots 
James, ſhe — 
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| — — as well as that of the earls 
been forfeited for adhering to Richard IL. * 
* Hall, fol. 237. Habington, p. 434- © Catton, p. 670. 1 
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Mary of theſe votes were the refult of the uſual vio- 
lence of party : — — 
peaceable times, repealed them : ſtatutes 

houſe of Lancaſter, being the deeds of an eftabliſtied go- 
vernment, and enacted by princes long poſſeſſed of autho- 
rity, have always been held as valid and obligatory. 
The however, in "fubverting fuch | deep 
foundations, had ftill the pretence of replacing the go- 
vernment on its ancient and natural bas: But, in their 
ſubſequent meaſures, they were more guided by revenge, 


adhering to a prince, whom every individual of the par- 
himſelf, who was now feated on the throne, had acknow- 
ledged and obeyed as his lawful ſovereign. 1-14 3088 1 
Tus neceſſity of ſupporting the government eſtabliſhed 
will more fully juſtify ſome other” z of wolkence ; 
though the method of conducting them may fü appear 
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the cleventh of the name, had fuccecded to his father, 
tives of national intereſt, to feed the flames of civil dic. 
to the weaker party. But the i 8 ——— — 
nius of this prince was here checked by itſelf: Har 


vailals, he had excited ſuch an oppoſition at - 


fon to France, where ſhe folicited larger ſupplies; and 
promiſed Lewis to deliver up Calais, if her family ſhould 
by bis means be reſtored to the throne of England; be 


1 See note [H] at the end of the volume. 
* Menftrelet, vol, iii. p. 95, 
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naked an; and finding that ſhe had no means of © 8 4 F. 
e the ſuddenly embraced the refolution of waſting _=_ 
entirely for protection to his faith and generofity. She 2464 
advanced towards him; and preſenting to him the young 
prince, called out to him, Here, my friend, I commit to 
yeuy cave the fafity of your ling's fon. The man, whoſe 
humanity and generous ſpirit had been obſcured, not en- 
tirely loſt by his vicious courſe of 


where the lived ſeveral years in privacy and retirement 
Her huſband was not fo fortunate or fo dexterous in find 
ing the means of eſcape. Some of his friends took him 
under their proteflion, and conveyed him into Lanca.. 
ſhire; where he remained concealed during 2 twelve- 
month ; but he was at laſt detefied, delivered up to Ed- 
ward, and thrown into the Tower ®. The fafety of his 
perſon was owing, leſs to the generoſity of his enemies, 
than to the contempt which they had entertained of his 
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en AP. tural temper invited him to enjoy; and the cares of 
2X royalty were leſs attended to, than the diflipation of 
:464 amuſement, or the allurements of paſſion. The cruel and 
unrelenting ſpirit of Edward, though enured to the fero- 
city of civil wars, was at the fame time extremely devoted 
to the ſofter paſſions, which, without mitigating his ſe- 
vere temper, maintained a great influence over him, and 
ſhared his attachment with the purſuits of ambition, and 
the thirſt of military glory. During the preſent interval 
of peace, he lived in the moſt - familiar and fociable 
manner with his fubjefts*, particularly with the Lon- 
doners; and the beauty of his perſon, as well as the gal- 
Jantry of his addreſs, which, even unaſlifted by his royal 
dignity, would have rendered him acceptable to the fair, 
facilitated all his applications for their favour. "This cafy 
and pleaſurable courſe of life augmented every day his po- 
pularity among all ranks of men : He was the peculiar fa- 
vourite of the young and gay of both fexes. The diſpo- 
frion of the Engliſh, little addifled to jealouſy, kept 
them from taking umbrage at theſe liberties: And his 
in amuſements, while it gratified his inclina- 
tion, was thus become, without deſign, 2 means of ſup- 
porting and ſecuring his government. But as it is dif- 
Scult to confine the ruling paſſion within firift rules of 
prudence, the amorous temper of Edward led him into 2 
ſnare, which proved fatal to his repoſe, and to the ſtability 

of his throne. : 
King'smar- JAQUELINE OF LUXEMBOURG, dutcheſs of Bedford, 
, bad, afier her huſband's death, fo far ſacrificed her am- 
E-:abeth hition to love, that the eſpouſed, in ſecond marriage, Sir 
Gr Richard Woodeville, a private gentleman, to whom the 
bore ſeveral children ; and among the reft, Elizabeth, who 
was remarkable for the grace and beauty of her perſon, a5 
well as for other amiable accompliſhments. This young 


n 7 Biondi. 
a $33» | lady 
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gallant monarch, 


him at laſt beyond all bounds of reaſon ; and he offered 
to ſhare his throne, as well as his heart, with the 
whoſe beauty of perſon, and dignity of charadter, fremed 

well to entitle her to boch. The marriage was pri 
vately celebrated at Grafton *. The focvet was cxrefully 


* Hall, fol, 293. Fabian, . 
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CH A&P. kept for fome time: No one ſuſpected, that fo libertine 2 
==, prince could facrifice fo muck to 2 romantic paſſion : 
1464- And there were in particular ſtrong reaſons, which at 
that time rendered this ſtep to the higheſt degree dan- 
gerous and imprudent. | 

Tun king, defirous to ſecure his throne, as well by 
the proſpect of iſſue, as by foreign alliances, had, a little 
before, determined to make application to ſome neigh- 
bouring princes ; and he had caſt his eye on Bona of 
Savoy, fiſter of the queen of France, who, he hoped, 
would, by her marriage, enſure him the friendſhip of that 
power, which was alone both able and inclined to give 
ſupport and affiftance to his rival. To render the nego- 
ciation more ſucceſsful, the earl of Warwic had been 
to Paris, where the princeſs then reſided ; he 
had demanded Bona in marriage for the king ; his pro- 
poſals had been accepted ; the treaty was fully concluded ; 
and nothing remained but the ratification of the terms 
agreed on, and the bringing over the princeſs to Eng- 
und. But when the ſecret of Edward's marriage broke 
by being employed in this fruitleſs negociation, and by 
being kept a ſtranger to the king's intentions, who had 
owed every thing to his friendſhip, immediately returned 
to England, inflamed with rage and indignation. ' The 
influence of paſſion over ſo young a man as Edward 
might have ſerved as an excuſe for his imprudent con- 
duct, had he deigned to acknowledge his error, or had 
pleaded his weakneſs as an apology : But his faulty ſhame 
or pride prevented him from ſo much as mentioning the 
matter to Warwic; and that nobleman was allowed to 
depart the court, full of the ſame ill-humour and difcon- 
tent which he brought to it. * 

» Hall, fol. 199. De. HoLingſhed, p. 667. Graftons 
p> 665, Poly, Virg, p. $15 | . 
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C4 PF. 2 he faw others furpaſs him in authority and influence 
= with the king”. Edward alſo, jealous of that power 

1466. which had ſupported him, and which be himſelf had con- 
tributed fill higher to erat, was well pleaſed to raiſe up 
rivals in credit to the cart of Warwic ; and he juſtified, 
by this political view, his extreme partialityto the queen's 
kindred. But the nobility of England, envying the ſud- 
of the Woodevilles*, were more inclined to 


particularly one in favour of the 


quired to his 
king's 


the malcontents *. The favourable opportunity 
zag ww we 
in marriage his 


that the king himſelf could confer upon him, 3 


attached him to the party of the carl*. 
„ Polys. Virg- . $14- = Hif, Croyl, cont. p. $39 
7 W. Wyccrfier, p. 8. G. N 673- 
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earl of Warwic, gave 2 


ing him was eſpicd by the earl of Warwic, who offered him 
— and co-het of is immenk 


fortunes ; 2 ferttlement which, as it was fuperior to any 
Thus an extenſi ve and 
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dangerous combination was inſenſibly formed againſt Ed- CHAP. 
ward and his miniſtry. Though the immediate objeRt of Ot, 
the malcontents was not to overturn the throne, it was 2446. 
difficult to foreſee the extremities to which they might be 
carried : And as oppoſition to government was uſually in 

thoſe ages proſecuted by force of arms, civil conrulſions 

and diforders were likely to be ſoon the reſult of theſe in- 
trigues and confeteracies. 
Wane this cloud was gathering at home, Edward Ae: 


combed bis views chocad, and cntrrrenced ts deu him. 2 


ſelf againſt his faftious nobility by entering into foreign 
alliances. The dark and dangerous ambition of Lewis 

XI. the more it was known, the greater alarm it excited 

among his neighbours and vaſſals ; and as it was fup- 

ported by great abilities, and unreſtrained by any princi- 

ple of faith or humanity, they found no ſecurity to them- 

ſelves but by a jealous combination againſt him. Philip, 
duke of Burgundy, was now dead: His rich and extenſive 
dominĩons were devolved to Charles, his only fon, whoſe 
martial difpofition acquired him the firname of Bold, 
and whoſe ambition, more outrageous than that of Lewis, 
but ſeconded by leſs power and policy, was regarded with 
2 more favourable eye by the other potentates of Europe. 
The oppoſition of intereſts, and ftill more, a natural an- 
tpathy of character, produced a declared animoſity be- 
tween theſe bad princes; and Edward was thus fecure 
of the ſincere attachment of either of them, for whom he 
ſhould chooſe to declare himſelf. The duke of Burgun- 
dy, being deſcended by his mother, a daughter of Por- 
wgal, from John of Gaunt, was naturally inclined to 
favour the houſe of Lancaſter * : But this confideration 
was eaſily overbalanced by political motives ; and Charles, 
perceiving the intereſts of that houſe to be extremely de- 
* cayed in England, fent over his natural brother, com 
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cn a v. monly called the baſtard of Burgundy, to carry in his 
— name propoſals of marriage to Margaret, the king's filer. 

2466. The alliance of Burgundy was more popular among the 
Engliſh than that of France; the commercial intereſts 
of the two nations invited the princes to a cloſe union ; 
their common jealouſy of Lewis was a natural cement 
between them; and Edward, pleaſed with ftrengthening 
himſelf by ſo potent a conſederate, foon concluded the 
alliance, and beflowed his filter upon Charkes*. A 
league, which Edward at the fame time concluded with 
the duke of Britanny, ſeemed both to encreaſe his ſecu- 
rity, and to open to him the proſpect of rivalling his pre- 
deceſſors in thoſe foreign conqueſts, which, however 
ſhort-lived and unprofitable, had rendered their reigns fo 
popular and illuſtrious *. 


1469- Bur whatever ambitious ſchemes the king might have 
built on theſe alliances, they were ſoon fruſtrated by in- 
teftine commotions, which engroſſed all his attention. 
"Theſe diforders probably aroſe not immediately from the 
intrigues of the car! of Warwic, but from accident, aid- 


that 

longer expended for the relief of the poor, but was ſe- 
— by the managers, and employed to their private 
purpoſes. Aker long repining at the contribution, they 


© Hall, fol. 169. 297- 4 W, V, p. 5. Parliament. 
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bels: They attacked the Welſh army, routed them, 26 july. 
put them to the ſword without mercy ; and having ſeiaed 
Pembroke, they took immediate revenge upon him for 
the death of their leader, The king, imputing this mit- 
fortune to the carl of Devonſhire, who had deſerted Pem- 

| broke, 
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ing a party to Grafton, ſeized the earl of Rivers and his 
fon John; men who had become obnoxious by their 
near relation to the king, and his partiality towards them: 
And they were immediately executed by orders from Sir 
John Coniers*. 

Turns is no part of Engliſh hiſtory fince the Con- 
queſt fo obſcure, fo uncertain, fo lin authentic or 
confiſtent, as that of the wars between the two Roſes : 


cloud, which covers that period, is a ſcene of horror and 
bloodſhed, favage manners, arbitrary executions, and 
treacherous, diſhonourable conduct in all parties. There 


is no for inſtance, of accounting for the views 
and intentions of the earl of Warwic at this time. It is 
the duke of Clarence, in his government of Calais, dur- 


ing the commencement of this rebellion ; and that his 


brother Montague acted with vigour againſt the northern 
rebels. We may thence preſume, that the inſurrection 
of Warwic ; though the murder, committed by the re- 
dels on the earl of Rivers, his capital enemy, forms, on 
the other hand, a violent preſumption againſt him. He 
and Clarence came over to England, offered their fervice 
to Edward, were received without any fuſpicion, were 
© Fabian, fol. 2:7. f See note [I] at the end of the volume. 
entruſted 
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entruſted by him in the higheſt commands*, and ff per- © 1.4 P. 


ſevered im their fideliey. Soon after, we find the rebels 


—— 
quieted and diſperſed by 2 general pardon granted by Ed- 146g. 


ward from the advice of the carl of Warwic : But why fo 
have granted a general pardon to men, who had been 
guilty of ſuch violent and perſonal outrages againſt him, 
is not intelligible ; nor why that nobleman, if unfaithful, 
ſhould have endeavoured to appeaſe a rebellion, of which 
he was able to make fuch advantages. But it appears 
that, after this infurreftion, there was an interval of 
peace, during which the king loaded the family of Nevil 
with honours and favours of the higheſt nature: He made 
lord Montague a Marqueſs, by the fame name: He cre- 
ated his fon, George, duke of Bedford* : He publicly 
declared his intention of marrying that young nobleman 
ts his cldeft daughter, Elizabeth, who, as he had yet no 
ſons, was prefumptive heir of the crown : Yet we find, 
that ſoon after being invited to a feaſt by the archbiſhop 
of York, a younger brother of Warwic and Montague, 
he entertained a ſudden fuſpicioa that they intended to 
ſeize his perſon or to murder him: Ang he abruptly left 
the entertainment i, | 


Soon after, there broke out another rebellion, which 
is as unaccountable as all the preceding events ; chiefly 
becauſe no ſufficient reaſon is aſſigned for it, and becauſe, 
fo far as appears, the family of Nevil had no hand in ex- 
citing and fomenting it. It aroſe in Lincolnſhire, and 
was headed by Sir Robert Welles, fon to the lord of that 
name. The army of the rebels amounted to 30,000 
men; but lord Welles himſelf, far from giving counte- 
nance to them, fled into a ſanctuary, in order to fecure 


5 Rymer, vol. zi. p. 647. 649, 650. » Cotton, p. 702+ 
3 Fragm. Eq. IV, ad fin, Sprotti. | his 
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© 12.4 F. his perſon againſt the king's anger or fuſpicions. He was 


where they expected to be joined by lord Stanley, who 
— had married the carl of Warwic's ſiſber. But as that no- 


Taz deputy-governor, whom Warwic had left at 
Calais, was one Vaucler, a Gaſton, who feing the 
car] return in this miſerable condition, refuſed him ad- 
mittance ; and would not fo much as permit the dutcheſfs 


of Clarence to land; though, a few days before, ſhe 
had been delivered on fhip-board of a fon, and was at 
that time extremely difordered by fickneſs. With d- 


a Hall, fol. 204. Fabian, fol, 233. Habingron, p. 442. Hollingthed, 
p- 674- 1 Rymer, vol xi. p. 652» 

m The king offered by proclamation a reward of 1000 pounds, or 100 
pounds 2 year in land, to any that would feize them. Whence we may learn 
that land was at that time ſold for about ten years purchaſe, See Rymer, 
vol. zi. 5. 654- 
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culty, he would allow a few 
ried to the ſhip for the uſe of the ladies : But as he was 2 
e 

to which Tagland was ſubject, he ſecretly apolo- 
gized to Warwic for this appearance of and 
repreſented it as proceeding entirely from zeal for his ſer- 
VICE. He faid, that the fortreſs was ill ſupplied with pro- 
viſions ; that he could not depend on the attachment of 
the garriſon ; that the inhabitants, who lived by the Eng- 
ſh commerce, would certainly declare for the eſtabliſhed 
government; that the place was at preſent unable to reſiſt 
the power of England on the one hand, and that of the 
duke of Burgundy on the other ; and that, by ſeeming to 
declace for Edward, he would acquire the confidence of 
that prince, and fill keep it in his power, when it 
ſhould become foe and prudent, to reflore Calais to 
ies ancient maſſer *. It is uncertain, whether Warwic 
was ſatisfied with this apology, or ſuſpected 2 double in- 
fidelity in Vaucler ; but he feigned to be entirely con- 
rere 
which he found lying off Calais, be. i made 
2 lying off Calais, he, immediately 
Tun king of France, uneaſy at the cloſe conjunc- 
tion between Edward and the duke of Burgundy, re- 
ceived with the greateſt demonſtrations of regard the 
unfortunate Warwic *, with whom he had 
maintained a fecret correſpondence, and whom he hoped 
fill to make his inſtrument, in overturning the govern- 
ment of England, and re-eſtabliſhing the houſe of Lan- 
caſter. No animoſity was ever greater than that which 
had long prevailed between that houſe and the ear! of 
Warwic. His father had been executed by orders from 
Margaret : He himſelf had twice reduced Henry to cap- 
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A P. tivity, had baniſhed the queen, had put to death all their 
n. oft zealous partizans either in the field or on the ſcaf- 
e fold, and had occafioned innumerable ills to that un- 
reaſon, believing that fuch 


| 


neceſſity : 
Lr 
views; and 
aﬀeRions of the people, would ſuffice to 

and enable him to exact the full per- 
of prince Edward with the lady Anne was immediately 
celebrated in France. 

Eowann forefaw, that it would be cafy to dillalve 


an alliance, compoſed of ſuch diſcordant parts. oy > 
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Ae, who belonged to the train of the dutchefs of 


—— 
Clarence, and who, under colour of attending her miſ- 247%. 


meld, was empowered to negociate with the duke, and 
to renew the connexions of that prince with his own 
family”. She repreſented to Clarence, that he had un- 
watily, to his own ruin, become the inftrument of War- 
wie's vengeance, and had thrown himſelf entirely in the 
power of his moſt inveterate enemies; that the mortal 
injuries which the one royal family had ſuffered from 
the other, were now paſt all forgiveneſs, and no imagi- 
nary unign of intereſts could ever ſuſſice to obliterate 
them ; that even if the leaders were willing to forget paſt 
offences, the animoſity of their adherents would prevent 
2 fincere coalition of parties, and would, in ſpite of all 


who deſerted his own kindred, and joined the murderers 
of his father, left himſelf fingle, without friends, without 
protection, and would not, when misfortunes inevitably 
fell upon him, be fo much as entitled to any pity or re- 
gard from the reſt of mankind. Clarence was only one 
and twenty years of age, and ſeems to have poſſeſſed but 
a lender capacity; yet could he cafily fre the force of 
theſe reaſons; and upon the promiſe of forgiveneſs from 
his brother, he ſecretly engaged, on a favourable oppor- 
, to deſert the carl of Warwic, and abandon the 
Lancaftrian party. 

Duns this negociation, Warwic was fecretly carry- 
ing on 2 correſpondence of the fame nature with his 
brother, the marqueſs of Montague, who was entirely 
truſted by Edward; and like motives produced a like re- 
folution in that nobleman. "The marqueſs alfo, that he 
might render the projected blow the more deadly and 


-  Comines, vol, iii, chap. 5- Hall, fol. 207. Hollingſhed, p- 675- 
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left the fea open to Warwie*. 
Dartmouth, with the duke of Ciarence, the carla” Une 7 
ford and Pembroke, and 2 finall body of range 5. while * 
the king was in the north, engaged in fuppreting an. 1n- 
” . Ke. 83. Hall, fol. 207. 7 Grafts, . 657+ 
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u wan of 2 poem or romance than an \__ 
event in- u hiflery. The prodigious populatity of 1475 
Werwie , the neal of the Lancaftrian party, the ſpirit 
of difrongent with which many were infected; and the 
general inflability of the Englifh nation, octafioned by 
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Bur Edward's danger did not end with his cthbarks- 
fon. The Eafteriings or Hanſe-Towns were then at : 
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. continually ſtrengthened by the ſubſequent events. Wn = — 
cler, the deputy governar of Calais, though be had been 28 


.conkemed in his command by Edward, and had even re- 
ceived a penſion from the duke of Burgundy on account 
of his fadelity co the crown, no ſoonet ſaw his old maſter, 
 Warwit, :tcinfiated in authority, than he declared for 
intelligence, which the duke receivei every day from 
England, feemed to promiſe an entire and full — 
in the fhmily of Lancafier. —. 
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London; and taking Henry from his confinement in the 
Tower, into which he himfclf had been the chief cauſe 
folemaity. A parliament was fummoned, in the name 
of that prince, to meet at Weſtminſter; and as this 
allembly could pretend to no liberty, while ſurrounded 
by ſuch enraged and infolent. victors, governed by fuch 
an impetuous ſpirit 3s Warwic, their votes were entirely 
dictated by the ruling faction. The treaty with Mar- 
garet was here fully executed: Henry was recognized as 
lawful king; but his incapacity for government being 
avowed, the regency was entruſted to Warwic and Cla- 
rence till the majority of prince Edward; and in default 
of that prince's iſſue, Clarence was declared ſucceſſor to 
the crown. The uſual bufineſs alſo of reverſals went on 
of Edward, was repealed ; that prince was declared to 
be an uſurper ; be and his adherents were attainted; and, 
in particular, Richard duke of Gloceſter, his younger 
brother: All the attzinders of the Lancaftrians, the dukes 
of Somerſet and Exeter, the earls of Richmond, Pem- 
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Warwic's fucceſs, was preparing with prince Edward CHAP. 
for ber journey. All the baniſhed Lancaftri 22 
to her ; and, among the reſt, . fon 
of the duke beheaded after the battle of Hexham. Thi ads 
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give the leaſt offence poſſible to the Engliſh government. 
He equipped four large veſſels, in the name of fome pri- 
van mierchams, at Terweer in Zealand; und caukng 
fourteen ſhips to be ſecretly hired from the Eafterſings, 
ing alto a fum of money from the duke, immediately fet 
his departure, than he iſſued 2 proclamation inhibiting 
all bis ſubjefts from giving him countenance or afüſt- 
ance'; an artifice which could not deceive the earl of 
Warwic, but which might ſerve 2s a decent pretence, if 
that hdbleman were fo diſpoſed, for maintaining friend- 
with the duke of Burgundy. u | 
"lia, impatient to take revenge on his enemies, 
and tw/recover his loſt #@thority, made an aempt c and 
coaſt of - Norfolk ; but being there repulſed, he failed 
northwards, and difembarked at Raveniſpur in York- 
appointed by the carl of Warwic, kept the people 
made oath, that he came not to challenge the crown, 
but only the inhcritance of the houſe of York, which of 
right belonged to him z and that he did not intend to 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom. His partizans every 
moment flocked to his fiaidard: He was admitted into 
the city of York: And be was foon in fuck a ſituation, 
as gave him hopes of fucceeding in all his claims and 
pretenfions. The marquis of Montague commanded in 
which, as well as many other important tranſactions in 
that age, no hiſtorian has cleared up, he totally negleR- 
ed the beginnings of an inſurrection, which be ought 
to have efteemed fo formidable, Warwic affembled an 
t Comtiniery Ks. 3 chap. G 
cx army 
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rendering 

w diſtinguiſh them, the carl of Oxford, who fought 
on the fide of the Lancaftrians, was, by miſtake, attacked 
by his friends and chaced of the field of battle'. War 
wie, Contrary to his more uſual practice, engaged that day 
on foot, reſolving to ſhow his army that he meant to 
ſhave every fortune with them; and he was fin in the 
thickeſt of the engagement: His brather underwent the 
lame fate: And as Edward had iſſued orders not to give 
any quarter, 2 great and undiſtinguiſhed ſlaughter was 
made in the purſuit *, There fell about 1 500 on the fide 
of the vidors. 

Tun fame day on which this decifive battle was fought *, 
age, and a young prince of great hopes, landed at Wey- 
mouth, ſupported by a ſmall body of French forces, When 
this princeſs received intelligence of her huſband's capti- 
vity, and of the defeat and death of the earl of Warwic, 
hex coprage, which had ſupported her under ſo many diſaſ- 


® Grafipn, p. 700, Comioes, jv. chap. 7. Lelzad's CalleBt, vol. i. 
Þ 50g. 1 Hadington, p. 449. = Comines, liv. 3. 
ay » Hall, fol. 218. » Leland's ColleRt, vol. ii. 
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.C = 4 F- qrous events; here. quite left her; and the i 
— the difimal conſequences of this calamity. Ar 
2475 firſt the took fanftuary in the abbey of Beaylicu v; but 
being encouraged by the appparance of Tudor, carl of 
Pembroke, and Courtney, earl of Devonſhire, of the lords 
Wenlos and St. John, with other men of rank, who ex- 
borted hex ſtill to hope for ſucceſa, ſhe reſumed her former 
ſpirit, and determined to defend to (the ume the 
ruins of her fallen fortunes. She advanced through the 
counties of Devon, Somerſet, and Glocefter, encreaſing 
"her army on each day's march ; but was at laſt overtaken 
. by the rapid and expeditious Edward at Teukeſdury, on 
Batile of the banks of the Severne. The Lancaftrians were here 
. totally defeated = The carl of Devonſhire and lard Wen- 
n May. Joc were killed in the field > The duke of Somerſet, and 
ſhelter in a church, were furrounded, dragged out, 5nd 
immediately beheaded : About 3000 of their fide fell in 

(battle > And the army was entizely diſperſed. 
Quzzs Margaret and her fon were taken prifoners, 
and brought to the king, who aſked the prince, after an 
- infulting manner, how he dared to invade his dominians ? 
| The young prince, more mindful of his high birth than of 
- his preſent fortune, replied, that he came 'thither to 
inſenſible to pity, ſtruck bim on the face with his gaunt- 
Murder of let; and the dukes of Clarence and Glocefter, Lord Ha- 
inet Ed- tings, and Sir Thomas Gray, tubing the blow as a figral 
ut My. ' for farther” violence, hurried the prince into the next 
apartment, and there diſpatched him with their daggers \. 
Margaret was thrown into the Tower: King Henry ex- 
 pired in that confinement a few days after the battle 
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Teukeſbury ; but whether he died a natural or violent c 
death, is uncertain. It is pretended, and was generally o _ A 
believed, that the duke of Gloceſter killed him with his 
own bands : But the univerſal odium which that prince 
has incurred, inclined perhaps the nation to aggravate his 
ctimes' without any fulficient authority. It is certain, 
however, that death was fudden; and though he 
habouted under an ill Hase of health, this circumſtance, 
joined to the general mann of the age, Rave a natural 
gfound of ' fulpicion; ' which was © rather encreaſed 
lun Gini by fs expo Cf hiv Vody to pablic 
aps DT to recal many fimi- 
inſtances in Engliſh i 
| ALL the hopes of the —— — 
houſe of Lancaſter ſeemed now to 
that family was dead: Almoſt every great leader of the 
party had periſhed in battle, or on the feaffold ; The 
che? of Pembroke, who was levying forces in Wales, G. 
banded his army when he received intelligence of the 
battle of T. 3 and he fled into Britanny with his 
nephew, the young carl of Richmond*, The baſtard 
of Falcoaberg, who hed levied hae forces, and had ad- 
vanced to London during Edward's abſence, was repulſed; 
his men deſerted him ; hewas taken priſoner, and immedi- 
ately executed* : And peace being now fully reftored to 6 0g, 
py np ge gr nga which ratified, 
as of the victor, and recognized 
. _ 
prince, who had been fo frm, and ative, and 
intrepid, during the courſe of adverſity, was flill unable 
* and he 
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of homage to the crown of France: And neither party © H 
was wo make peace without the conſent of the other ®. 
They were the more encouraged to hope for ſucceſs from 1474. 
this league, as the count of St. Pol, conſtable of France, 

who was maſter of St. Quintin, and other towns on the 
2 er and there 

enter into the confederacy. ; — 
Tin profpett of = French war was always a fure means 
of making the parliament open their purſes, as far as the 
habits of that age would permit. They voted the king 2 
tenth of rents, or two ſhillings in the pound; which muſt 
hare been very inaccurately levied, fince it produced only 
35,460 pounds ; and they added to this fupply a whole 
fifteenth, and three quarters of another *: But as the king 
deemed theſe furs ſtill unequal to the undertaking, be 
attempted to levy money by way of bezevelence; 2 kind of 
cxaction, which, except during the reigns of Henry III. 
and Richard II., had not been muck praftifed in former 
times, and which, though the conſent of the parties was 
pretended to be gained, could not bedeemedentirely volun- 
*. The clauſes, annexed to the parliamentary grant, 
how ſufficiently the ſpirit of the nation in this reſpect. The 
money levied by the Sſtcenth was not to be put into the 
ting's hands, but to be kept in religious houſes ; and if 
the expedition into France ſhould not take place, it was 
unmediately to be refunded to the people. After theſe 
grants, the parkament was diflolved, which had fitten 
near two years and a half, and had undergone feveral 
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Tu king paſſed over to Calais with an army of 1508 


men at arms, and. 18, o archers ; attended dy ell the 


ſucceſſes from the paſt, were eager to appear on this great 
theatre af bone. But all their ſanguine hopes were 
damped, when! they found, on entering the French texri- 
tories, that neither did the conſtoble open bis gates to 
them, nor the duke of Burgundy being them the ſmalleſt 
had employed them in wars on the frongiers of Germany, 
and again the duke of Lorain: Apd though be came in 
perſon to Edward, and endeavpured to apologize for this 
breach of treaty, there was ne proſpect that they would 
be able this campaign to make a conjunction with the 
Engliſh. , This cixcumftance, gave great diſguſt to the 
fam. , bing Howe nad ho bod ,. | « 
Tnuar monarch, mere ſwayed by political views than 
by the point af hopour, deemed no fubmifkons too mean, 
formidable to his predeceſiors, and who, united to ſo 
of France. It appears from Comines, that 
Engliſh; and that their civil wars, though long conti- 
nued, yet, being always decided by haſty battles, had {ill 
left them ignorant of the improvements, which the mili- 
tary art was beginning to receive upon the continent. 
But as Lewis was fenfible, that the warlike genius of the 
® Cominer, liv. 4. chap. . This author ge (chap 22. ) that the king 
artfully brought over ſome of the richeſt of his ſubjefts, who, be knew, 
would de foon tired of the war, and would promote all prepofals of peace 
Which, be foreſaw, would be foca neceflary, 

people 


® Comintz, liv. 4. chap. 3. 
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people would ſoon render them excellent ſoldiers, he was C # WAS. - 
far frei delpifing” chem for their preſent wane of expe. IE = 
rience; and fie employed all his art to detach them from 

the alliance'of Burgundy. When Edward four him 

2 her#fd to claim the crown of France, and to carry bim 

2 defiance in caſe of refuſal, fo far from anſwering to this 

bravado in like haughty terms, he replied with great tem- 

per, and even made the herald a conſiderable preſent: 

He took afterwards an opportunity of ſending a herald to 

the Engliſh camp; and having given him directions to 

apply to the lords Stanley and Howard, who, he heard, 

were friends to peace, he defired the good offices of theſe 29th Aug. 
noblemen in promoting an accommodation with their 
maler. As Edward was now fallen into ke difpok- 

tions, a truce was ſoon concluded on terms more advan- 

tageous than honourable to Lewis. He ſtipulated to pay 
Edward immediately 75,000 crowns, on condition that 

he aud withdraw his army from France, and promiſed * 

to pay him $©,000 crowns a year during their joint lives: 

It was added, that the dauphin, when of age, ſhould pee oe 
marry Edwatd's cldeft daughter*. In order to ratify his 
treaty, the two monarchs agreed to have a perſonal inter- 

view; and, for that purpoſe, ſuitable preparations were 

made at Pecquigni, near Amiens. A cloſe rail was drawn 

acrols a bridge in that place, with no larger intervals than 

would allow the arm to paſs; 2 precaution againſt a 
fimilar accident to that which befel the duke of Bur-, 

gundy in his conference with the dauphin at Montereau. 
Edward and Lewis came to the oppoſite ſides; conferred 
privately together; and having confirmed their friendſhip, 
parted®, | 


Þ Camiaes, Re. 4. chap. 5. Hall, fol. 227, / | © Comines, Ku. 4. 
ehap. 7. « Rymer, vol. zii. p. 17. © Comines, lib. 4. 
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en lord Howard and others in proportion 
great miniſters were not aſhamed thus 


betray the leaſt of fear or 
Jealouſy. And when Edward, T KL 
defired him to hut the gates againit him, he. replies, 
that be would never agrez to exclude the Engliſh from the 
place where he refided ; but that Edward, if he pleaſed, 
might recal them, and place his own officers at the gates 
of Amiens to prevent their returningt. 
Lzw1s's defive of confirming a mutual amity with Eng- 
land engaged him even to make imprudent advances, 
which it coſt him afterwards ſome pains to evade, In the 
conference at Pecquigni, he had fad to Edward, that be 
wiſhed to have a viſit from him at Paris; that he would there 
endeavour to amuſe him with the ladies ; and that, in 
caſe any offences were then committed, he would afign 
him the cardinal of Bourbon for conſeſſor, who, fron: 
fellow-feeling, would not be over and above ſevere in the 


* Hall, fok. 235. t ce liv. 4. chap. . Hall; fol.a33- 
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fidence, that, if he were ſo diſpoſed, it would not be im- 
poſſible to perſuade Edward to take 2 journey with him to 
Paris, where they might make merry together. Lewis 
pretended at firſt not to hear the offer ; but, on Howard's 
repeating it, he expreſſed his concern that his wars with 
the duke of would not permit him to attend 
his royal gueſt, and do him the honours he intended. 
« Edward,” fad he, privately to Comines, ® is a very 
„ bande and 2 very amorous prince: Some lady at 
« Paris may like him as well as he ſhall do her; and may 
— ws return in another manner. Ie is deter 
« that the fea be berween us.. 

TI wits" —— — 
monarchs : It diſcovered the imprudence of Edward, who 
had taken his meaſures fo ilt with his allies as to be 
obliged, after” fuch an expenſive armament, to return 
without making any acquifitions adequate to it: It 
ſhowed the want of dignity in Lewis, who, rather than 
run the hazard of a battle, agreed to ſubject his kingdom 
wo 2 tribute, and thus acknowledge the ſuperiority of a 
neighbouring prince, poſſeſſed of lefs power and territory 
than himfelf. But, as Lewis made intereſt the fole teft of 
honour, he thought that all the advantages of the treaty 
were ow his fide, and that he had over-reached Edward, 
by ſending kim out of France on ſuch cafy terms. For 
this reafon he was very folicitous to conce- ] his triumph; 
and he ah enjoined bis courtiers never to ſhow 
the Englifh the leaft fign of mockery or derifion. Bot 
he did not himfelf very carefully obſerve fo prudent 
2 rule: He could not forbear, one day, in the joy of his 


| |» Cominen, Ke: bv. clay. 20. Habiag ea, p. 469. 
Vos. II. 8 of 
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detper imprelion this Lewis intendes. Lord Howard, — 
who zccompanied him back to Amiens, told him, in con- 2473. 


* 
—— 


1475 He was immediately ſenſible of his indifcretion ; ſent a 


with the conduft of the duke of Burgundy, be reſerved 
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of Edward and his council; when he perceived that he 
was overheard by a Gaſcon who had ſettled in England. 


meſſage to the gentleman ; and offered him fuch advan- 
rages in his own country, as engaged him to remain in 
France. i & bus jo, Gil bo, hes 7 peg Ge penny of 
— part of Lewis's treaty with E4- 
| garet, who, though after the death of her huſband and 
fon ſhe could no longer be formidable to government, 
was ftill detained in cuſtody by Edward. Lewis paid fifty 
thouſand crowns for her ranſom ; and that princeſs, who 
had been fo active on the ſtage of the world, and who had 
fuch a variety of fortune, paſſed the remainder 
of her days in tranquillity and privacy, till the year 1482, 
when the died : An admirable princeſs, but more I 
trious by her undaunted fpirit in adverſity, than by her 
moderation in proſperity. She ſeems neither to have en- 
joyed the virtues, nor been ſubjeRt to the weakneſſes, of 
her ſex; and was as muck tainted with the ferocity, 25 
endowed with the courage, of that barbarous age in 

Trnoven Edward had fo little reaſon to be fatished 


to that prince 2 power of acceding to the treaty of Pec- 
quigni : But Charles, when the offer was made him, 
haughtily replied, that he was able to ſupport bimſelf 
without the aſßiſtance of England, and that he would male 
no peace with Lewis till three months after Edward's 
return into his own country, This prince poſlefſed all 
the ambition and courage of a conqueror ; but being de- 
bective in policy and prudence, qualities no leſs eſſential, 
he was unfortunate in all his enterprizes, and periſhed 


+ Comineny Ke. W,, chaps 29+ 
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at haſt in baude again the in ; a prople whomhe CH AP. 
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an- 

Lin : 

y of and . . 
EA. Mary, by his firſt being heir 
far. of his opulent and extenſive dominions, was courted 
and by all the potentates of Chriſtendom, who contended 
ent, for the pollefon of fo rich a prize. Lewis, the head 
bfty of her family, might, by application, have 
had united to crown 


] 
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deep a hatred to the houſe of Burgundy, that be rather 
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the ſtates of the Netherlands to beſtow theic ſovereign in 
marriage on Maximilian of Auſtria, fon of the emperor 


Frederic, from whom they looked for protectiom in their 
preſent diſtreſſes : And by theſe means France loſt the 


opportunity, which ſhe never could recal, of making that 


improving of the public revenue, which had been dila- 
pidated by the neceſſities or negligence of his predeceſſors 
and ſome of his expedients for that purpoſe, though un- 
known to us, were deemed, during the time, oppreſſive 
to the people”. The detail of private wrongs naturally 
eſcapes the notice of hiſtory ; but an act of tyranny, of 
which Edward was guilty in his own family, has been 
taken notice of by all writers, and has met with general 


Ari end Tyr dyke of Clarence, by all his ſervices in deſerting 
e=c-ves of Warwicy had pever been able to regain the king's friend- 
Ea which he had forfeited by his former confederacy 
— with that nobleman. He was ftill regarded, ar court, as a 
man of a dangerous and 2 fickle character; and the im- 

prudent openneſs and yiolence of his temper, though it 

multiply his enemies, and to incenſe them againſt him. 

Among others, he had had the misfortune to give diſplea- 


of 
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duke of Gloceffer, 2 prince of the deepeſt policy, of the ; 
moſt unrelenting ambition, and the leaſt ſcrupulous in 

the means which he employed for the attainment of his 

ends. A combination between theſe potent adverſaries 

being ſecretly formed againſt Clarence, it was deter- 
mined to begin by attacking his friends z in hopes, that 

if he patiently endured this injury, his pufillanimity would 
diſhonour him in the eyes of the public ; if he made re- 

ſiſtance, and expreſſed reſentment, his pathon would betray 
Thomas Burdet of Arrow, in Warwicthire, had killed 
a white buck, which was a great favourite of the owner; 
and Burdet, vexcd at the loſs, broke into 2 paſſion, and 
withed the horns of the deer in the belly of the perſon 
who had adviſed the king to commit that infult upon him. 
This natural expreſſion of reſentment, which would have 
been overlooked or forgotten, had it fallen from any other 
perſon, was rendered criminal and capital in that gentle- 
man, by the friendſhip in which be had the misfortune to 
hve with the duke of Clarence: He was tried for his life ; 
the judges and jury were found ſervile enough to condemn 
him ; and he was publicly beheaded at Tyburn for this 
pretended offence*. About the fame time, one John 
Stacey, an ecclehaſtic, much connected with the duke, 
as well as with Burdet, was expoſed to a like iniquitous 
and barbarous proſecution. This clergyman, being more 
learned in mathematics and aſtronomy than was uſual in 
that age, lay under the imputation of necromancy with the 
ignorant vulgar ; and the court laid hold of this popular 
ramour to eſſect his deſtruction. He was brought to his 


wal for that imaginary crime ; many of the greateſt peers 


» Hadington, p. 475 Hollioghed, p. 703. Sis Thomas More in Ken- 
net, p. 498. / 
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countenanced the proſecution by their preſence ; he was 
condemned, put to the torture, and executed”. 

Tus duke of Clarence was alarmed when he found 
theſe acts of tyranny exerciſed on all around him : He re- 
lected on the fate of the good duke of Gloceſter in the 
laſt reign, who, after ſeeing the moſt infamous pretences 
for the deſtruction of his neareſt connections, 
at laft fell himſelf a victim to the vengeance of his ene- 
mics. But Chrence, inflead of fecuring his own life 
againſt the preſent danger by filence and reſerve, was 


—— 
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celnmons were no Jeſs flaviſh and unjuſt : They both © 2.4 
petitioned for the execution of the duke, and afterwards 
pale = bill of ackuinder againft kim*. The meaſures of 7% 
the parliament, during that age, furniſh us with exam- 
ples of a flrange contraſt of freedom and fervility : They 
ſcruple to grant, and ſometimes refuſe, to the king the 
allet fupplics, the moſt neceſſary for the ſupport of 
even the moſt neceſſary for the maintenance 
of wars, for which the nation, as well as the parliament 
itſelf, expreſſed great fondneſs : But they never ſcruple to 
concur in the moſt flagrant aft of injuſtice or tyranny, 
which falls on any individual, however diftinguiſhed by 
birth or merit. Theſe maxims, fo ungenerous, ſo op- 
polite to all principles of good government, fo contrary 
to the practice of preſent parliaments, are very remark- 
able in all the tranſactions of the Engliſh hiſtory, for 
more than a century after the period in which we are now 


engaged. 

Tus only favour which the king granted his brother, :#th reh 
after his condemnation, was to leave him the choice of 
his death ; and he was privately drowned in 2 butt of 

in the Tower : A whimſical choice, which 
implies that he had an extraordinary paſhon for that li- 
quor. The duke left two children by the elder daugh- 
ter of the car] of Warwic; a fon, created an carl by his 
grandfather”s title, and a daughter, afterwards couptefs 
of Saliſbury. Both this prince and princeſs were alſo 
unfortunate in their end, and died a violent death, 2 
fate which, for years, attended almoſt all the de- 
ſcendants of the blood in England. There prevails 
2 report, that a chief fource of the violent profecution of 
the duke of Clarence, whoſe name was George, was a 
cue prophecy, that the king's fon ſhould be mur- 
dered by one, the initial letter of whoſe name was G.. It 

t Srawe, p. 436. Hiſt. Creyl. cont. p. 56 


* Hall, fol. 239. Hellingfted, p. 723 Grafton, p. 742. Palyd. Virg. 
* $37+ Sir Thomas Mere in Kenner, N 
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2 bable that the whole ſtory is the invention of a ſubſequent 
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r is not impoſſible but, in thoſe ignorant times, ſuch a filly 


womens Feafon might have fome influence : But it is more pro- 


period, and founded on the murder of theſe children by 
the duke of Gloceſter. Comines remarks, that, at that 
time, the Engliſh never were without ſome ſuperſtitious 
3 


Tae vine en e ee d the 
civil wars; where his laurels too were extremely fullied 
with blood, violence, and cruelty. His ſpirit ſcems aſter- 
wards to have been funk in indolence and pleafure, or his 
meaſures were fruſtrated by imprudence and the want of 
torefight. There was no object on which he was more 
intent than to have all his daughters ſettled by ſplendid 
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preſents in the court of Scotland, he incited James to en 
— 


make war upon England. This prince, who lived on bad 
terms with his own nobility, and whoſe force was very 
„ but when he 
was to enter England, barons, conſpiring againſt 
his favourites, put them to death without trial ; and the 
army preſently diſbanded. The duke of Glocefter, at- 
tended by the duke of Albany, James's brother, who had 
been baniſhed his country, entered Scotland at the head 
of an army, took Berwick, and obliged the Scots to ac- 
cept of a peace, by which they reſigned that fortreſs to 
Edward. This fucceſs emboldened the king to think more 
ſeriouſly of a French war; but while he was making pre- 
parations for that enterprize, he was ſeized with a diſ- 
wmper, of which he expired in the 


prevent ills by wiſe precautions, than to remedy them. 
after they took place, by his vigour and enterprize. Be- 
prince of Wales, his fucceſfor, then in his thirteenth 
year, and Richard, duke of York, in his niach. 
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————— been 
able to overawe thoſe rival factions, many diforders might 
ariſe from their contefts during the minority of his ſon ; 
and he therefore took care, in his aft lacs, to forn- 
mon wether feveral of the leaders on both fides, and, 
by compoſing their ancient quarrels, to provide, 2s far 
2s poiidle, for the future tranquillity of the government. 
After expreſfiing his intentions that his brother, the duke 
of Glacefier, then abſent in the north, fiould be en- 
truſted with the regency, he recommended to them peace 
and unanimity during the tender years of his fon; re- 
preſented to them the dangers which muſt attend the 
continuance of their animoſities ; and engaged them to 
embrace each other with all the appearance of the moſt 
cordial reconciliatioa. But this or 
agreement laſted no longer than the king's Efe: He 
no ſooner expired, than the jealouſies of the parties broke 
out afreſh : And each of them applied, by ſeparate meſ- 

Y FP fages, 
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S* ſages, to the duke of Gloceſter, and endeavoured to ac- 


* 


quire his favour and friendſhip. 
Tms prince, during his brother's reign, had endea- 
voured to live on good terms with both parties; and his 
had enabled him to fupport himſelf without falling into 2 
dependance on either. But the new ſituation of affairs, 
when the ſupreme power was devolved upon him, imme- 
diately changed his meaſures ; and he fecretly determined 
to preſerve no longer that neutrality which he had hither- 
to maintained. His exorbitant ambition, unreſtrained 
by any principle cither of juſtice or humanity, made 
him carry his views to the poſſeſſion of the crown itſelf; 
and as this object could not be attained without the ruin 
of the queen and her family, he fell, without heſitation, 
into concert with the oppoſite party. But being ſenſible, 
that the moſt profound difimulation was requiſite for 
eſſecting his criminal purpoſes, he redoubled his pro- 
feſions of zeal and attachment to that priaceſs ; and he 
gained fuch credit with her, as to influence her” con- 
dust in a point, which, as it was of the vemot im- 
portance, was violently diſputed berween the. oppatice 
factions. 

| Tus young king, at the time of his father's deach, 
relfided in the caſtle of Ludlow, on the booders of 
Wales; whither he had been fent, that the influence of 
tranquillity of that country, which had been diſturbed 
to the care of his uncle, the cart of Rivers, the moſt 
accompliſhed nobleman in England, who, having united 
an uncommon taſte for 7 to great abilities in 
buſineſs, and valour in the ficld, was entitled, by his 
1 This nobleman firft introduced the noble art of printing into England. 
Canton was recunmended by bim to the patronage of Edward IV. Sex Ca- 
talogue of Royal and Noble Authors, 
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to preſerve that aſcendant over her fon, which the had 
long maintained over her huſband, wrote to the ear! of 
Rivers, that he ſhould levy a body of forces, in oder to 
cſcort the king to London, to Perser him during his co- 
ronation, and to keep him from falling into the hands of 


their enemies. The oppofite faction, ſenſible that E4- | 


ward was now of an age when great advantages could be 
made of his name and countenance, and was approach- 
ing 's the age when he would be legally incided ts 
exert in perſon his authority, forefaw, that the tendency 
of this meaſure was to perpetuate their ſubjection under 
their rivals; and they vehemently oppoſed 2 reſolution. 
which they repreſented as the fignal for renewing a civil 
war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings threatened to depart 
inſtantly to his government of Calais: The other nobles 
— . — — And as the 
Gloceſter, on pretence of pacifying the quarrel, 
had declared againſt all appearance of an armed power, 
which might be dangerous, and was nowife neceſſary, 
the queen, truſting to the fincerity of his friendſhip, and 
orerawed by fo violent an ogpofition, recalled her orders 
retinue than ſhould be neceſſary to ſupport the ftate and 
dignity of the young ſovereign *. 
York, attended by a numerous train of the northern gentry. 
When he reached Northampton, be was joined by the 
duke of Buckingham, who was alſo attended by a ſplen- 
Gd revinue ; and as be heard that the king was hourly 
exxected on that road, he reſolved to await his arrival, un- 
der colour of conducting him thence in perſon to London. 
The ear] of Rivers, apprehenſive chat the place would de 


| F Wiſh, Chogh. cont. p. 564, 5be, # bir T. Mares p. 435. 


talents, ſtill more than by nearnefs of blood, to rect the en AAN 
elucition of the young monarch. The queen, artes 
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Sn too napreny to contain fo many attendants, font bis pupil 
h—— forward by anather road to Stony-Stratferd ; and came 
nr himbelf w Northamgtos, in coder to apologize for this 
and to pay his reſpefs to the duke of Glo- 
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the 8 of this meaſure; it was 
ſhould firſt endeavour to bring the queen 
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r. braced him ; ſhe bedewed him with her tears; and bid- 

ding him an eternal adieu, delivered him, with many ex- 

prefſions of regret and rehuftance, into their cuſtody ©. 
Tut duke of Glocefter, being the neareſt male of the 

royal family capable of exercifing the government, ſeemed 


Duke of Duke of intitled, by the cuſtoms of the realm, to the office of pro- 


— tector; and the council, not waiting for the conſent of par - 


Lament, made no fcruple of inveſting him with that high 
dignity '. The general prejudice, entertained by the no- 
bility againſt the queen and her kindred, occafioned this 
precipitation and irregularity ; and no one foreſaw any 
danger to the fuccefion, much leſs to the lives of the 
young princes, from 2 meaſure ſo obvious and fo natural. 
Beſides that the duke had hitherto been able to cover, by 
ture; the numerous iſſue of Edward, together with the 
two children of Clarence, ſeemed to be an eternal obſtacle 
to his ambition; and it appeared equally imprafticable 
for him to deſtroy ſo many perſons poſſeſſed of a prefer- 
able title, and imprudent to exclude them. But a man, 
who had abandoned all principles of honour and huma- 
nity, was ſoon carried by his predominant paſſion beyond 
the reach of fear or precaution ; and Gloceffter, having fo 
far ſucceeded in his views, no longer heſitated in remov- 
the throne. The death of the carl of Rivers, and of the 
other priſoners detained in Pomfret, was firſt determined, 
and he cafily obtained the conſent of the duke of Buck- 
as well as of lord Haſtings, to this violent and 
meaſure. However eaſy it was, in thoſe times, 
„„ Ws ant RI > 
appeared ſtill more cafy to diſpatch an enemy, without 

any trial or form of proceſs ; and orders were accordingly 
wed to Six — inftrument in the 


- - © Sie 'F, Mor, þ. 498- | © Hil. Cogyh, com: p. 566. 
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reſt and ambition. He repreſented, that the execution 
of perſons fo nearly related to the king, whom that prince 
b openly profeſſed to love, and whoſe fate be fo much 


conſent, a new ſettlement of the ſuccefion. To theſe 
reaſons, he added the offers of great private advantages 


ts the duke of Buckingham ; and he cafily obtained 
hom him 2 promiſe of fupporting him in all his cn- 
terprizes. 

Tus duke of Gloceſter, knowing the importance of 
pining lord Haſtings, founded at 2 diftance his ſenti- 
ments, by means of Cateſby, a lawyer, who lived in great 
intimacy with that nobleman ; but found him i 
table in his allegiance and fidelity to the children of Ed- 
ward, who had ever honoured him with his friendſhips. He 
for, therefore, that there were no longer any meaſures 


® Sir T. More, . 497. 
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Car to be kept with him ; and he determined to ruin utterly 
denn, whom he defpaired of engaging to concur in 
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and V aughan were executed, or rather murdered, at Pom- 
fret, by the advice of Haſtings, the protector fummoned 
2 council in the Tower; whither that nobleman, fuf- 
tion. The duke of Glocefter was capable of 
the moſt bloody and treacherous murders with the utmoſt 
coolneſs and indifference. On taking his place at the 
council-table, he appeared in the eaſieſt and moſt jovial 
humour imaginable. He feemed to indulge himfelF in 
familiar converſation with the counſellors, before they 
ſhould enter on buſineſs ; and having paid fome compli- 
ments to Morton, biſhop of Ely, on the good and early 
ſtrawberries which he raiſed in his garden at Holborn, he 
begged the favour of having a diſh of them, which that 
prelate immediately diſpatched a ſervant to bring to him. 
The protector then left the council, as if called away by 
fome other buſineſs ; but foon after returning with an angry 
ment thoſe deſerved that had plotted againſt his life, who 
was fo nearly related to the king, and was entrufted with 
the adminiſtration of government ? Haſtings replied, that 
they merited the puniſhment of traitors. Theſe traitors, 
cried the protector, are the forcereſs, my brother's wife, and 
Fane Shore, his miftreſs, with athers, their aſſociates : See to 
what a condition they have reduced me by their incantations ani 
witchcraft : Upon which he laid bare his arm, all hrivel- 
Id and decayed. But the counſellors, who knew that 
this infirmity had attended him from his birth, looked on 
each other with amazement ; and above all, lord Haſt- 
ings, who, as he had, fince Edward's death, engaged in an 
intrigue with Jane Shore, was naturally anxious con- 


> See notes [K] at the end of the volume. 
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At the ſevereff i . And do you reply to me, ex- 
claimed the protector, with your ifs and your ands? You 
aro the chief abettor of that witch, Shore : You are a 
traiter - And I feear by St. Paul, that I will not dine before 
yay head be brought me. He firuck the table with his 
hand : Armed men ruſhed in at the fignal: The coun- 
ſellors were thrown into the utmoſt conſternation : And 
one of the guards, as if by accident or miſtake, aimed a 
blow with a poll-ax at lord Stanley, who, aware of the 


life, received a fevere wound in the head, in the pro- 
and inſtantly beheaded on a timber-log, which 
court of the Toer. Two hours after, a proclamation, 
well penned and fairly written, was read to the citizens 
of London, enumerating his offences, and apologizing 
to them, from the ſuddenneſs of the diſcovery, for the 
ſudden execution of that nobleman, who was very po- 

pular among them: But the faying of a merchant was 

much talked of on the occahon, who remarked, that 
the proclamation was certainly drawn by the ſpirit of 
prophecy ®. 
Lan Stanley, the archbiſhop of York, the biſhop of 
Ely, and other counſellors, were committed prijoners in 
different chambers of the Tower: And the protector, in 
onder to carry on the farce of his accuſations, ordered the 
goods of Jane Shore to be ſeized; and he ſummoned her 
to anſwer before the council for forcery and witchcraft. 
But as no proofs, which could be received even in that ig- 
norant age, were produced againſt her, he directed her to 
be tried in the ſpiritual court, for her adulteries and lewd- 
nefs ; and ſhe did penance in 2 white ſheet at St. Paul's, 


3 Hi&. Croyl. cont. p. 366. ® Sir T. More, p. 46. 
T 2 before 
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derning the iſſue of theſe extraordinary proceedings. Cer- C 22 * 


F ford, faid he, if abey be guilty of theſe crimes, they Cn, 


danger, flunk under the table; and though be faved his 
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before the whole people. This lady was born of reput- 
was well educated, and married 


was all employed in d of beneficence and humanity. 


She was ftill forward to oppoſe calumny, to proteft the 
oppreſſed, to relieve the indigent ; and her good offices, 
the genuine & des of ber heart, never waited the fokcita- 


No among the great 
obliged, had the humanity to bring ber conſolation or re- 
lief : She languiſhed out her life in folitude and indi- 
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repulies by the viewe of that lady, be was ebliged, ere net 


proof of their ſpurious birth; and that the duke 
caller alone, of all 2 bs 
and countenance, to be the true offspring of the duke of 
York. Nothing can be imagined more impudent than 
this afſertion, which threw fo foul an imputation on his 
own mother, 2 princeſs of irreproachable virtue, and then 
alive; yet the place choſen for firſt promulgating it was the 
pulpit, before a large congregation, and in the protector 3 
_ Dr, Shaw was appointed to preach in St. au; jo. 
f and having choſen this paſſage for his text, Baſe 
tard figs foall not thrive ; be enlarged on all the topics 
which could diſcredit the birth of Edward IV. the duke 
of Clarence, and of all their children. He then broke 


V 868, Croyl. cont. p. o67. Comin. Sir Themes More, p. 452. 
T3 out 
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CE H 4 F. out in a panegytic on the duke of Gloceſier'; and ex- 
C=ncc.yls aimed, * Behold this excellent prince, the expteſs image 
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„ of his noble father, the genuine deſcendant of the 
„ houſe of York ; bearing; no li in the virwes of his 
<«< mind, than in the features of his countenance, the cha- 
«< racer of the gallant Richard, once your hero and fa- 
* rourite: He alone is entitled to your allegiance: He 
< muſt deliver you from the dominion of all 'jatrudets: 
He alone can reftore the Joſt glory and honour of the 
4 nation.” It was previouſly concerted, that, as the 
doctor ſhould pronounce theſe words, the duke of Glo- 
ceſter ſhould enter the church; and it was expected that 


which would immediately have been laid hold of as a po- 
pular conſene, and interpreted to be the yoice of the 


nation: But by a ridiculous miſtake, worthy of the whole 


ſcene, the duke did not appear, till after this entlamation 
therefore obliged to repeat his rhetorical figure out of ity 
proper place: The audience, leſs from the abſurd conduct 
of the diſcourſe, than from their deteſtation of theſe pro- 
ceedings, kept a profound filence: And the protector and 
his preacher were ** at the il — 
their ſiratagem. 

Bur the dit was td far wdvetted to monks from his 


— — —— A new expedient was tried 


Dr. Shaw, and entirely in the protector intereſts, called 
an aſſembly of the citizens ;' where the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who poſſeſſed fome talents for eloquence, harangued 
them on the protetior's title © the crown, and diſplayed 


was poſſeſſed. He next aſked them, whether they 


prince 
would have the duke for king? and then ſtopped, in ex- 
Nantes of hearing the cry, Ged fove King Richars! 


tic 


to work on the people. The mayor, who was brother to 
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He was furprized to obſerve them filent; and, turning © 4 . 
about to the mayor, aſked him the reaſon. The mayor . 
replied, that perhaps they did not underfland him. Buck- 20 
ingham then repeated his diſcourſe with ſome variation ; 
inforced the fame topics, aſked the fame queſtion, and 

was received with the fame filence. « I now fee the 
«+ cauſe,” faid the mayor; © the citizens are not accuſ- 
< tomed to be harangued by any but their recorder; and 
* know not how to anfwer a perſon of your grace's 
« quality.” The recorder, Fitz-Williams, was then 
commanded to repeat the ſubſtance of the duke's ſpeech; 
but the man, who was averſe to the office, took care, 
throughout his whole diſcourſe, to have it underſtood that 
he ſpoke nothing of himſelf, and that he only conveyed 
ts them the ſenſe of the duke of Buckingham. San the 
audience kept a profound filence: © This is wonderful 
. cried the duke: * Expreſs your meaning, my 

« friends, one way or other : When we apply to you on 
< this occaſion, it is merely from the regard which we 
der to you. The lords and commons have ſufficient 
* authority, without your conſent, to appoint 2 king: 
< But I require you here to declare, in plain terms, 
< whether or not you will have the duke of Glocefier 
< for your ſovercign?”* After all theſe efforts, fome of 
the meaneſt apprentices, incited by the protectorꝰs and 
Buckingham's fervants, raiſed 2 feeble cry, Ged fave 
King Richard® ! The fentiments of the nation were now 
ſufficiently declared: The voice of the people was the 
voice of God: And Buckingham, with the mayor, 
haftened to Baynarg's caſtle, where the protector then re- 5th Juar, 
fided, that they might make him a tender of the crown. 

Wu Richard was told that a great multitude was 
in the court, he refuſed to appear to them, and pretended 
to be apprehenſive for his perſonal fafety ; A circumſtance 


= Sir Thomes More, p. 496. 
T4 taken 
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3 “* taken notice of by Buckingham, who obſerved to the ei- 
Zenn was ignorant of the whole defign. 
1 At laſt he was perſuaded o forth, but he Bill kepe ar 
fome diſtance ; and he aſked the meaning of their intru- 
hon and importunity. told him that the 
nation was reſolved to have him for king : The prowftor 
declared his purpoſe of maintaining his loyalty to the pre- 
ſent ſovereign, and exhorted them to adhere to the fame 
reſolution. He was told that the people had determined 
to have another prince; and if he rejected their unanimous 
voice, they muſt look out for one who would be more 
compliant. This argument was too powerful to be re- 
2 — fiſted : He was prevailed on to accept of the crown: And 
he theneeforth acted as legitimate and rightful ſovereign. 
Tune ridiculous farce was foon after followed by 2 
EZ frene truly tragical: The murder of the two young 
2od of the princes. Richard gave qrders to Sir Robert Braken- 
— bury, confiable of the Tower, to put his nephews to 
death; but this gentleman, who had ſentiments of ho. 
nour, refuſed to have any hand in the infamous office. 
"The tyrant then fent for Sir James Tyrrel, who promiſed 
obedience; and he ordered Brakenbury to reſign to this 
gentleman the keys and government of the Tower for one 
night. Tyrrel, chafing three aſſociates, Slates, Dighton, 
and Foreſt, came in the night-time to the door of the 
chamber where the princes were lodged; and fending in 
the afafins, he bade them execute their commiſſion, 
while he himſelf ſtaid without. They found the young 
princes in bed, and fallen into 2 profound fleep, After 
their naked bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be bu- 
ried at the foot of the fiairs, deep in the ground, under 2 
heap of flones*. Theſe circumftances wee all confeſſed 
by the actors in the following reigy ; and they were never 
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reigning ſovereign ought to juſtify every enormity 
who paid obedience to them. he on > — 
—_ not fo cafy to be accounted for : It is pretended 
Richard, diſpleaſed with the indecent manner of 
burying his nephews, whom he had murdered, gave his 
chaplain orders to dig up the bodies, and to inter them in 
conſeerated ground ; and, as the man died foon after, the 
place of their burial remained unknown, and the bodies 
many for them, Yet, in the reign of Charles II. when 
2 was occaſion to remove fome ſtones, and to dig in 
0s OY tpot which was mentioned as the place of their 
interment, the bones of two perſons were there 
found, which, by their fine, exaily correſponded to the 
age of Edward and his brother: They were concluded, 
with certainty, to be the remains of thoſe princes, 
were interred under a marble — 


made for them by 
® Kennet, þ. 557. 
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i wv rewards cn theſe who had afifted him in 
A uſing the crown, and to gain, by favours, thoſe who, 
thought, were beſt able to ſupport his future govern- 
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line, was ſeized, 2s legally devolved to them, by the fove- 


reigns of the houſe of York. The duke of Buckingham 


laid bold of the preſent opportunity, and claimed the re- 
ſtitutiom of that portion of the Hereford eſtate which had 
clcheated to the crown, as well as of the great office of 
conſtable, which had long continued, by inheritance, in his 
anceſtors of that family. Richard readily complied with 
tw Buckingham for his aſſiſtance in promoting the uſurpa- 
tion. That nobleman was inveſted with the office of 
conſtable; be received a grant of the eſtate of Hereford” ; 
many other dignities and honours were conferred upon 
him; and the king thought himſelf fure of preferving 
the fidelity of a man, whole intereſts ſeemed fo cloſely 
cumnected with thoſe of the preſent government. 


363 


the other was united to the crown by the CHAar 
houſe of Lancaſter, and, after the attainder of that royal — , 


Nr it was impaſſible that friendſhip could long re- Duke of 


min inviclate between two men of fach . 


a Richard and the duke of Buctingham. Hiſtorians . 


aſcribe their firſt rupture to the king's refuſal of 
reſtitution of the Hereford eſtate; but it is certain, from 


records, that he paſſed a grant for that purpoſe, and that 
the full demands of Buckingham were ſatisfied in this 
particular. 


Richard was ſoon fenfible of the 


enſue from conferring ſuch an im- 
rr 


danger which 
menſe 


and afterwards raiſed difficulties about the execution of 


his own grant: Perhaps he refuſed ſome other demands of 
Buckingham, whom he found it impoſſible to gratify for 


his paſt ſervices : Perhaps he reſolved, according to the 


uſual maxim of politicians, to ſeize the firſt opportunity 
of ruining this powerful ſubject, who had been the prin- 
cipal inſtrument of his own clevation; and the diſcovery 


„ Dugdale's Baron, vol. i. p. 268, 269. 
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. of this intention begat the firſt diſcontent in the duke of 
However this may be, it is certain that 


- 


bloody uſurper, 
| be attended with 
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been devoted to chat et, and who, by his mother, a © 9.8. F: 
daughter of Edmund duke of Somerſet, was allied to __ , 
the hoſe of Lancafter, was cafily induced to efpouſ "> 
the cauſe of this party, and to endeavour the reſtoring 
of it to its ancient ſuperiority. Morton, biſbop of Ely, 2 
zealous Lancaftrian, whom the king had imprifoncd, 
and had afterwards committed to the cuſtody of Bucking- 
tions, the duke caſt his eye towards the young carl of 
Richmond, as the only perſon who could free the nation 
from the tyranny of the preſent uſurper d. 

Haun v, carl of Richmond, was at this time detained in The ext of 
+ kind of honourable cuflody by the duke of Britznny z =o 
and his deſcent, which ſeemed to give him fome preten- 
fons to the crown, had been 2 great het of jealouſy 
+ hack in the late and in the preſent reign. John, the firſt 
duke of Somerſet, who was grandſon of John of Gaunt 
by 2 ſpurious branch, but legitimated by act of parlia- 
ment, had left only one daughter, Margaret ; and his 
younger brother, Edmund, had fucceeded him in his 
tides, and in a conſiderable part of his fortune. Mar- 
garet had eſpouſed Edmund, earl of Richmond, half-bro- 


? 


Akt 


[ 


fenied BY ther of Henry VI. and fon of Sir Owen Tudor and 
is nc- BY Catharine of France, reit of Henry V. and ſhe bore him 
ed, in il only one fon, who received the name of Henry, and who, 
fuch 2 I afer bis father's death, inherited the honours and fortune 
ation, Wi of Richmond. His mother, being a widow, had eſpouſed, 
indi- in ſecond marriage, Sir Henry Stafford, uncle to Buck- 
x fe- ingham, and, after the death of that gentleman, bad mar- 
xcople ; BY tied lord Stanley; but had no children by either of theſe 
nd the BY huſbands ; and her fon, Henry, was thus, in the event of 
LM" her death, the fole heir of all her fortunes. Bur this 


was not the moſt conſiderable advantage which he had 


reaſon to expe from ber ſucceſſion : He would repreſent 


4 Hiſt. Creyl. cant. p. 568, 
2 the 


fil 
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uA P. the elder branch of the houſe of Somerſet ; he would in- 
ITE , herie all the tidle of that family to the crown ; and though 
1983. its claim, while any legitimate branch fubfiſted of the 
houſe of Lancaſter, had always been much diſregarded, 
the zeal of faftion, after the death of Heney VI. and the 
murder of prince Edward, immediately conferred 2 weight 
, upon it =» * 

Epwanp IV. finding that all the Lancafttians had 
turned their attention towards the young earl of Rich- 
mond, as the object of their hopes, thought him alſo 
worthy of his attention ; and purſued him into his retreat 
in Britanny, whither his uncle, the carl of Pembroke, 
had carried him, after the battle of Teukeſbury, fo fatal 
to his party. He applied to Francis H. duke of Britan- 
ny, who was his ally, a weak but a good prince; and 
urged him to deliver up this fugitive, who might be the 
ſource of future diſturbances in England : But the duke, 
averſe to fo diſhonourable a propoſal, would only conſent, 
that, for the fecurity of Edward, the young nobleman 
thould be detained in cuſtody ; and he received an annual 
penſion from England for the ſaſe · keeping or the ſubſiſt- 
ence of his priſoner. But, towards the end of Edward's 
reign, when the kingdom was menaced with a war both from 
France and Scotland, the anxieties of the Engliſh court, 
with regard to Henry, were much encreaſed ; and Edward 
made a new propoſal to the duke, which covered, under 
the faireſt appearances, the moit bloody and treacherous 
intentions. He pretended that he was defirous of gaining 
his enemy, and of waiting him to his own family by 
a marriage with his daughter Elizabeth; and he ſolicited 
to have him ſent over to England, in order to execute 2 
ſcheme which would redound fo much to his advantage. 
Theſe pretences, ſeconded, as is ſuppoſed, by bribes to Peter 
Landais, 2 corgupt miniſter, by whom the duke was en- 
66 
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Henry was delivered into the hands of the Engliſh 


jealouſy 
family of England, ſeemed to give ſome authority 


and as all the deſcend- 
But, notwithſtanding theſe circumſtances which were ſo 
favourable to him, Buckingham and the bilkop of Ely 
well knew that there would ſtill lie 
his way 
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cna?. Yorkifls and Lancaftrians, who now lay equally under 


XIII. . *4 — 
=” If would embrace this ſcheme with ardour , 


She ſecretly 

it over to the earl of Richmond, required his cath to ce- 
lebrate the marriage 28 ſoon 2s he ſhould arrive in Eng- 
land, adviſed him to levy as many foreign forces as po- 
join him, on his firſt appearance, 
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William Colingbourne, who ſuffered under colour of this 
rebellion, but in reality for a diſtich of quidbling verſes, 
which he had compoſed againſt Richard and his mini- 
ers. The cart of Richmond, in concert with his 
friends, had fer fail from St. Malo's, carrying on board 
= body of gooo men, levied in foreign parts bat his 
fleet being at firſt driven back by a ſtorm, he appeared 
not on the coaſt of England till after the diſperſion of all 
his friends ; — _ 


court of Britanny. 


Tus king, every where wire ens and Mid by 
this unſucceſsfu] attempt to dethrone him, ventured at 
laſt to ſummon a parliament ; a meafure which his crimes 
and flagrant uſurpation had induced him hitherto to de- 
cline. Though it was natural - that the parkament, 
in a conteſt of national parties, ſhould always adhere to 
the vidtor, he ſeems to have apprehended, left his title, 
founded on no principle, and fupported by no party, 
might be rejected by that aſſembly. But his enemies be- 
ing now at his feer, the parkament had no choice left but 
to recognize his authority, and acknowledge his right 
to the crown. His only fon, Edward, then a youth of 
twelve years of age, was created prince of Wales: The 
duties of tonnage and poundage were granted to the king 
for life :- And Richard, in order to reconcile the nation 
to his government, paſſed fome popular laws, particu- 
larly one againſt the late practice of extorting —_—_ 
pretence of benevolence. 
Au. the other meaſures of the king tended to the fame 
object. . . e on 


+ The lines were: 
The Bar, che Cor, and Love! that Dog, 


Rule all England under the Hog. 
Aldating ws the nemes of ens and Cay; and to Anden arm; 
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put herſelf and her daughters into the hands of the tyrant. 
But he foon carried farther his views for the eſtabliſhment 
of his throne. He had married Anne, the ſecond daugh- 
ter of the earl of Warwic, and widow of Edward prince 
of Wales, whom Richard bimblf had murdered; but 
this princeſs having born him but vac fon, who died 
about this time, he conſidered her as an invincible ob- 
Welle w the fettlement of his fortune, and he was be- 
bed to have carried her off by poiſon; a crime for | 
which the public could not be ſuppoſed to have any ſolid 
proof, but which the uſual tenot of his conduct made it 
reaſonable to fulpeft. He now thought it in his power 
to remove the chief perils which threatened his govern- 
ment. The cail of Richmond, he knew, could never 
be formidable but from his projected marriage with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, the true heir of the crown; and he 
therefore. intended, by mitans of a papal diſpenſation, to 
tpoule, himfelf, this princeſs, and thus to unite in his 
own fainily their contending titles. The d 
eager to recover her loſt authority, neither ſcrupled this 
altance, which was very unuſual in England, aiid was 
regarded as incefuobs ; not felt any horror at marrying 
her daughter to the murderet of her three ſous and of het 
brother : She even joined fo fat her intereſts with thoſe 
of the uſurper, that ſhe wrote to all her pattizans, and, 
among tke reft, to het fon, the matquis of Dorſet, de- 
firing them to withdraw from the catl of Richmond ; 
an injury which the carl could never afterwards forgive : 
The court of Nome was applied to for 2 diſpenſation : 
Va Richard 
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the marriage of the princes | 
prove fatal to all his hopes. The carl, fenkble of the 
Landais, who had entered into a negociation with Richard 
for betraying him, was obliged to attend only to hs pre- 
ſent ſafety; and he made his eſcape to the court of 
France. The miniflers of Charles VIII. who had now 
fucceeded wo the throne after the deach- of his father 
Lewis, gave him countenance and protection; and being 
defirous of raifing diſturbance to Richard, they ſecretly 
encouraged the carl in the levies which be made for the 
ſupport of his enterprize upon England. The carl of 
Oxford, whom Richard's ſuſpicions had thrown into con- 
finement, having made his eſcape, here joined Henry; and 
inflamed his ardout for the attempt, by the favourable ac- 
cxngts which be brought of the ciyattens of tu Tag 
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CH 4 P. thoſe who ſeigned the moſt loyalty, were only watching 
— an opportunity to betray and deſert him. But the 


thoſe movements ; but he kept thÞ fecret from his own 
men for fear of diſcouraging them: He took not imme- 


diate revenge on Stanley's fon, as ſome of his courtiers 
— 5 becauſe be boped that fo valuable 2 pledge 
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ever, and of circumſtances, is not alike to be complained 
of throughout every period of this long narration. This 


as well as many hiſtorical monuments; and it is race, 
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taken, and fora after beheaded, with fome others, at 
Leiceſter. The body of Richard was found in the field, 


it is certain, that all his courage and capacity, qualities 


in which be really ſeems not to have been deficient, would 
never have made compenſation to the people for the 
danger of the precedent, and for the contagious example 
of vice and murder, exiled upon the throne. This 
prince was of 2 ſmall ſtature, humpbacked, and had 2 
harſh difagreeable countenance ; fo that his body was in 


. ” - = .0 


Trwvs have we purſued the hiſtory of Eagland through 
a ſeries of many barbarous ages; till we have at laſt reached 
the dawn of civilty and fcience, and have the proſpect, 
both of greater certainty in our hiſtorical narrations, and 
of being able to preſent to the reader a ſpeftacle more 
worthy of his attention. "The want of certainty, how- 


iſland poſſeſſes many ancient hiſtorians of good credit; 
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try. The Danes, and other northern people, 
ſo long infeſted all the coafts, and even the inland parts 
of Europe, by their depredations, having nom learned the 
arts of tillage and agriculture, found a certain ſubſiſtence 
at home, and were * 
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duftry, in order to ſeek 2 precarious livelihood by rapine: - CHAP. i 
. i" 
were 1 


cies of civil polity was ill firted to enſure either liberty or 1 
rranquillicy, it was preferable to the univerſal licence and 
liforder which had every where preceded it. But per- 
haps there was no event which tended farther to the 
improvement of the age, than one, which has not been 
much remarked, the accidental finding of a copy of Juſti- 
nian's Fandes, about the year 2130, in the town of 
Amatki in Italy. 

Tur ecclefiaftics, who had leifure, and fome incl 

of it throughout every part of Europe. Beſides the in- 
vinke merit of the performance, it was recommended to 
Rome, which, being the ſeat of their religion, ſeemed to 
cquirg = new luſtre and authority, by the diffuſion of its 


Denn. 


2 


2. — 


Naarn 


wo turn their Sudies towards the law and their proper- 
ves being often endangered by the violence of the princes 
and barons, it became their intereſt to enforce the ob- 
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Si frience of the law, fell moſily into their hands: And 
they formed between the canon and civil law, begat 
= jealouſy in the haity of England, and prevented the 
of the country, as was the caſe in many flates of Zurope, 
2 great part of it was ſeeret᷑y transferred into the praftice 
of the courts of juſtice, and the imitation of their neigh- 
bours made the Engliſh gradually endeavour to raiſe their 
own law from its original ſtate of rudeneſs and imperfeftion. 
_ Tr is ealy to fee what advantages Europe mulit have 
reaped by its inheriting at once from the ancients fo 
complete an art, which was alſo fo neceſſary for giving 
ſecurity to all other arts, and which, by refining, and 
ſtill more by deftowing, ſolidity on the judgment, ſerved 
2$ 2 model to farther improvements. The fenfible utili- 
ty of the Roman law, both to public and private intereſt, 
recommended the ſtudy of it, at a time when the more 
them; and thus the laſt branch of ancient Reerature 
which remained uncorrupted, was happily the firſt trani- 
mitted to the modern world : For it is remarkable, that 
in the decline of Roman learning, wii the philoſo- 
phers were univerfally infefted with ſuperſtition and ſo- 
hwyers, who, in other countries, are ſeldom models of 
ſcience or politeneſs, were yet able, by the conſtant ſtudy 
and cloſe imitation of their predeceſſora, to maintain the 
fame good ſenſe in their decifions and reaſonings, and the 
ſame purity in their language and expreſſion. 

Wir befiowed an additional - merit on the civil 
hw, was the extreme imperfection of that juriſpru- 
dence which preceded it among all the Eurogean na- 
tions, eſpecially among the Saxons or ancient Engliſh. 
The abfurdities which prevailed at that time in the ad- 
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laws; where 2 pecuniary commutation was received for 
every crime, where flated prices were fixed for men's 
hves and members, where private revenges were 2utho- 
riſed for all injuries, where the uſe of the ordeal, corſnet, 
and afterwards of the duel, was the received method of 
proof, and where the judges were ruſtic freeholders, aſ- 
fabled of a fudden, and deciding 2 cauſe from once 
debate or altercation of the parties. Such a flate of fo- 
ciety was very little advanced beyond the rude ſtate of 
nature: Violence univerſally prevailed, inſtead of general 
and equitable maxims : The pretended liberty of the 
times was only an incapacity of ſubmitting to govern- 
ment : And men, not protected by law in their lives and 
properties, fought ſhelter by their perſonal ſervitude and 
attachments under ſome powerful chieftain, or by volun- 
tary combinations. | 

Tun gradual progreſs of improvement raiſed the Eu- 
ropeans fomewhat above this uncultivated ftate ; and af- 
fairs, in this iſland particularly, took early a turn which 
ms more favourable to juſtice and to liberty. Civil 
employments and occupations foon became honourable 
among the Engliſh : The fituation of that people ren - 
dred not the perpetual attention to wars fo neceſſary as 
among their neighbours, and all regard was not confined 
w the military profeffion : The gentry, and even the no- 
bility, began to deem an acquaintance with the law a 
neceſſary part of education: They were leſs diverted, than 
terwards, from ftudics of this kind by other ſciences ; 
md in the age of Henry VI. as we are told by Forteſcue, 
there were in the inns of court about two thouſand ftu- 
feats, moſt of them men of honourable birth, who gave 
plication to this branch of civil knowledge : A cir- 
cunſtance which proves that a confiderable progreſs was 
already 


miniſtration of juſtice, may be conceived from the au- CH AFP. 
thentic monuments which remain of the ancient Saxon , 


& r. already made in the ſcience of government, and which 
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prognoſticated a ftill greater. 

Ous chief edventage which — from the inte- 
duction and progreſs of the arts, was the introduction 
and progreſs of freedom; and this conſequence affected 
men both in their perfjonal and ciuil capacities. 

Ir we conſider the ancient ftate of Europe; we ſhall 
find that the far greater part of the fociety were every- 
here bereaved of their perſonal liberty, and lived entirely 
at the will of their maſters. Every one that was 0 
noble was a fle: The peafants were fold along with 
the land: The few inhabitants of cities weit not ins 
better condition : Even the gentry themſelves were ſub- 
jected to a long train of fubordination under the greater 
harons or chief vaſlals of the cen who, though 
ſeemingly placed in a high ftate of ſplendor; yet, having 
but a ſlender protection from law, were expoſed to ever 
tempeſt of the ſtate; and, by the precarious condition in 
which they lived, paid dearly for the power of opprefſing 
which broke in upon this violent ſyſtem of government 
was the practice, begun in Italy, and imitated in France, 
of erecting communities and corporations, endowed with 
pri and 2 ſeparate municipal government, which 
gave them protection againſt the tyranny of the barons, 
and which the prince himſelf deemed it prudent to = 
ſpet*, The relaxation of the feudal tenures, and 


© There appear carly ſymptoms of the jealouſy entertained by the bur 
»gaiat the progreſs of the acts, as deftruftive of their licsatious poet. 
A&A low wazcnatied, 7 Henry Iv. chap. 27. probiviting any on who did nt 
poiſeſs twenty-ſhillings a year ia land from binding his ſons apprentices uo 
any trade, They found alceady that the cities began to drain the country 
of the labourers and huſbandmen; and did not foreſee how much the encreale 
of commerce would encreaſe the value of their eſtates. See further, Cotton, 
7 79. The kings, to encourage the boroughs, granted them this priv- 
lege, that any villain who bad lived a twelvemoath in ally Corporation, 
had been of the guild, ſhould be theaceforth regarded us free, 
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execution ſomewhat ſtricter, of the public law, 12 2 
an independence on vaſſals, which was unknown to their 
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forefathers. 7 dents ws, ns 


hier than other orders of the fate, made their 
from un bonds of villenage or flavery in which they 
had formerly been retained. 
rere 
which ſeems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily encreaſed- the namber of flaves, ſhould, in later 
times, have proved fo general a fource of liberty; but 
this difference in the events proceeded from a great dif- 
mtions. The ancient barons, obliged to maintain 
themſelves continually in 2 military poſture, and little 
emulous of elegance or ſplendor, employed not their 
villains as domeſtic ſervants, much leſs as manufacturers; 
but compoſed their retinue of freemen, whoſe military 
ſpirit rendered the chieftain formidable to his neighbours, 
ad who were ready to attend him in every warlike enter- 
prize. The villains were entirely occupied in the culti- 
vation of their maſter's land, and paid their rents either 
is cn and cattle and other produce of the farm, or 


d vi in fervile offices, which they performed about the baron's 
which faniily, and upon the farms which he retained in his 
arons on polſefion. In proportion as agriculture improved, 
to r and money encreaſfed, it was found that theſe ſervices, 
nd though extremely burdenſome to the villkin, were of 


* * 


line advantage to the maſter ; and that the produce of 
2 large eftate could be much more conveniently diſpoſed 
of by the peaſants themſelves who raiſed it, than by the 
hndlord or his bailif, who were formerly accuſtomed to 
receive it. A commutation was therefore made of rents 
for ſervices, and of money-rents for thoſe in kind; and 
a5 men, in 2 ſubſequent age, diſcovered that farms were 
better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a fecucity in 
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his poſſeſſion, the practice of granting 
ſant began to prevail, which entirely broke the bonds of 
ſervitude, already much relaxed from the former prac- 


totally, though inſenbbly, 
remained in the ſtate to whom the former laws could be 
Tnus pee freedom became almoſt general in Eu- 
rope; an advantage which paved the way for the eacreal 
of political or du liberty, and which, even where it was 
not attended with this falutary effeft, ferved to give the 
members of the community ſome of the moſt conſiderable 
advantages of it. # | 
Tu conflicution of the Engliſh government, ever 
| Gace the invaſion of this iſland by the Saxons, may boaſt 
of this pre-eminence, that in no age the will of the mo- 
narch was ever entirely abſolute and uncontrouled : But in 


| en 


Tun ancient Saxons, like the other German nations, 
where cach individual was enuecd to arms, and where 
the independence of men was ſecured by a great equalitf 
of polſefions, feem to have admitzed a confiderable mix- 
we of democracy into their form of government, and 
wo have been one of the freaſt nations, of which there 
2 remains 
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thoſe diſorderly and licentious tyrants, who were equally 
averſe from peace and from freedom, and to eftabliſh that 
regular execution of the laws, which, in 2 following | 
age, enabled the people to erect a regular and equitable 0 
plan of liberty. ; 
Is each of theſe ſucceſſive alterations, the only rule of | 
government, which is intelligible or carries any authority 
with it, is the eſtabliſhed practice of the age, and the 
maxims of adminiſtration which are at that time prevalent 
and univerſally affented to. Thoſe who, from a pre- 
tended reſpect to antiquity, appeal, at every turn, to an 
criginal plan of the conſtitution, only cover their tur- 
ance of venerable forms ; and, whatever period they pitch 
Vor. III. X on ö | 
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C 1 4 P. on for their model, they may i be carried back to 2 
hymns More ancient period, where they will find the meaſures 
of power entirely different, and where every circun- 


ſtance, by reaſon of the greater barbarity of the times, 
will appear flill lefs worthy of imitation. Above all, a 
bliſhed the moſt perſect and moſt accurate ſyſtem of liberty 
that was ever found compatible with government, ought 
to be cautious in appealing to the practice of their anceſtors, 
or regarding the maxims of uncultivated ages as certain 
rules for their preſent conduct. An acquaintance with the 
ancient periods of their government is chiefly aul, by in- 
ſtructing them to cheriſh their preſent conſtitution, from a 
compariſon or contraſt with the condition of thoſe diſtan; 
times. And it is alſo n, by fhewing them the 
remote, and commonly faint and disfigured originals of 
the moſt finiſhed and moſt noble inſtitutions, and by 
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HENR Y Vn. 
Acceſſion of Henry VIL.—— His title ts the crown 


invades England —— Battle of State. 


= vidory, which the carl of Richmond gained C N A r. 
at Boſworth, was entirely decifive ; being at- 
tended, as well with the total rout and difperfion of the 1455. 
royal army, as with the death of the king himſelf Joy vt 52. 
for this great ſucceſs fuddenly prompted the ſoldiers, in 
the field of battle, to beſto on their victori 
fin eaten of bins, which he hed net dies 1 
ſumed ; and the acclamations of Leng hve Henry the Se- Accetion of 
venth by a natural and unpremeditated movement, re- Vn vn. 
founded from all quarters. To beſtow ſome appearance 
of formality on this ſpecies of military cleftion, Sir Wil- 
liam Stanley brought a crown of ornament, which Rich 
ard wore in battle, and which had been found among 
the ſpoils; and he put it on the head of the vidtor. 
y himſelf remained not in ſuſpenſe; but immedi- 
ately, without heſitation, accepted of the 16 
X 2 termine 
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CHAP. termine himſelf, amidſt great difficultics which be muſt 


XXIV. 
— — 
1485. 


have frequently revolved in his mind, he choſe that part 
which his ambition ſuggeſied to him, and to which be 


Mis tile to ſeemed to be invited by his preſent ſucceſs, 


the crown. 


Tuns were many titles on which Henry could found 
his right to the crown ; but no one of them free from 
great objections, if conſidered with reſpect either to juſ- 
tice or to policy. 

Dunmc fome years Henry had been regarded as heir 
to the houſe of Lancaſter by the party attached to that 
family ; but the title of the houſe of Lancaſter itſelf was 
generally thought to be very ill-founded. Henry IV. who 
had firſt raiſed it to royal dignity, had never clearly de- 
fined the foundation of his claim ; and while he plainly 
invaded the order of ſucceſſion, he had not acknowledged 
the election of the people. The parliament, it is true, 
had often recognized the title of the Lancaſtrian princes ; 
but theſe votes had little authority, being conſidered as 
inſtances of complaiſance towards a family in poſſeſſion of 
preſent power : And they had accordingly been often re- 
verſed during the late prevalence of the houſe of York. 
Prudent men alſo, who had been willing, for the fake of 
peace, to ſubmit to any eſtabliſhed authority, deſired not 
to ſee the claims of that family revived ; claims which 
mult produce many convulſions at prefent, and which di- 
jointed, for the future, the whole ſyſtem of hereditary right. 
Beſides, allowing the title of the houſe of Lancaſter to 
be legal, Henry himfelf was not the true heir of that fa- 
mily ; and nothing but the obſtinacy natural to faction, 
which never, without reluctance, will fubmit to an anta- 
goniſt, could have engaged the Lancaftrians to adopt the 


earl] of Richmond as their head. His mother, indeed, 


Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, was fole daughter and 
heir of the duke of Somerſet, ſprung from John of Gaunt, 
duke of Lancaſter: But the deſcent of the Somerſet line 

Was 
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was itſelf and even adulterous. And though 0 
—j —— WÜ— — — 
natural children by a patent from Richard II. confirmed 2. 
in parkament ; it might juſtly be doubted whether this 

deed could beftow any title to the crown; fiace in the 

patent itſelf all the privileges conferred by it are fully enu- 
merated, and the ſucceſſion to the kingdom is expreſsly 
excluded . In all fettlements of the crown, made 

during the reigns of the Lancaftrian princes, the line of 
Somerſet had been overlooked ; and it was not 

till the failure of the legitimate branch, that men had 
paid any attention to their claim. And, to add to the ge- 
neral diſſatisfaction againſt Henry's title, bis mother, from 
whom he derived all his right, was ſtill alive ; and evi- 
dently preceded him in the order of ſucceſſion. 

Tus title of the houſe of York, both from the plain 
ſts of thre, and fire the has gagatr gareament 
of Edward IV. had uni obtained the preference in 
the ſentiments of the people; and Henry might engraft 
his claim on the rights of that family, by his intended 
marriage with the princeſs Elizabeth, the heir of it; a 
marriage which he had folemaly promiſed to celebrate, 
and to the expectation of which he had chiefly owed all 
his paſt ſucceſſes, But many reaſons diſſuaded Henry 
from adopting this expedient. Were he to receive the 
crown only in right of his conſort, his power, he knew, 
would be very limited ; and he muſt expect rather to en- 
joy the bare title of king by a fort of courteſy, than poſ- 
ſeſs the real authoric} which belongs to it. Should the 
princeſs die before him without iſſue, he muſt deſcend 
from the throne, and give place to the next in ſucceffion : 
And even if his bed ſhould be bleſt with offspring, it 
ſeemed dangerous to expect that filial piety in his chil- 
dren would prevail over the ambitioa of obtaining preient 
„ © Rymer, tom. vii. p. 8% Cole's Inft. 4 Inft. part 2. p- 37. 
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A P. polſeffion of regal power. An aft of parliament, indeed, 


Lomymnnys might cafily be procured to ſettle the crown on him during 


H 
mY 


life ; but Henry knew how much ſuperior the claim of 


governed by the conjunctures of the times, than by any 
conhderation derived from reaſon or public intereſt. 
Tun was yet a third foundation on which 
might reſt his claim, the right of conqueſt, by his victory 
over Richard, the preſent polls of the crown. But, 
beſides that Richard himſelf was deemed no better than 
an uſurper, the army, which fought againſt him, conſiſted 
chiefly of Engliſhmen ; and a right of conqueſt over Eng- 
land could never be cftabliſhed by fuch a victory. No- 
thing alſo would give greater umbrage to the nation than 
a claim of this nature; which might be conſtrued as an 
abolition of all their rights and privileges, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of abſolute authority in the fovercign?. Wil- 
liam himſelf, the Norman, though at the head of a power- 
ful and victorious army of foreigners, had at firſt declined 
the invidieus title of conqueror ; and it was not till the 
full eſtabliſhment of his aathority, that he had ventured to 
advance fo violent and deſtructive a pretenſion. 

Bur Henry was ſenſible that there remained another 
foundation of power ſomewhat reſembling the right of con- 
queſt, namely, preſent poſſeſſion ; and that this title, guard- 
ed by vigour and abilities, would be ſufficient to ſecure per- 
petual poſſeffion of the throne. Hit had before him the 
example of Henry IV. who, fupported by no better pre- 
tenſion, had ſubdued many infurreftions, and had been 
able to tranſmit the crown peaceably to his poſterity. He 


through three generations of the family of Lancaſter, 
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title of the houſe of York ; had not the ſceptre devolved 


tain it. Inftrufted by this recent experience, Henry was 
determined to put himſelf in poſſeſſion of regal authority; 
and to ſhow all oppenents that nothing but force of arms, 
and a fuccefsful war, ſhould be able to expel him. His 
claim as heir to the houſe of Lancaffter he was refolved 
to advance; and never allowed to be diſcuſſed: And he 
hoped that this right, favoured by the partizans of that 
family, and ſeconded by preſent power, would ſecure him 
2 perpetual and an independent authority. 


becauſe founded on good policy, and even on a ſpecies of 
neceffity : But there entered into all his meaſures and 
counſels another motive, which admits not of the fame 


Tuns views of Henry are not expoſed to much blame z 
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taight ſtill have ſubſiſted, notwithſtanding the preferable C H A P. 


. 0 


into the hands of Henry VI. which were too feeble to ſulj- 2455. 


apology. The violent contentions which, during fo long ©. ge 
2a period, had been maintained between the rival families, judice - 
nately taken on each other, had inflamed the oppoſite fac- Ys. 


tions to a high pitch of animoſity. Henry himfelf, who 
had feen moſt of his near friends and relations periſh in 
battle or by the executioner, and who had been expoſed, in 
his own perſon, to many hardſhips and dangers, had im- 
bibed a violent antipathy to the York party, which no time 
or experience were ever able toefface. Inftead of embracing 
the preſent happy opportunity of aboliſhing theſe fatal 
diſtiations, of uniting his title with that of his conſort, 
and of beſtowing favour indiſcriminately on the friends of 
both families; he carried to the throne all the partialitics 
which belong to the head of 2 faction, and even the 
paſſions which are carefully guarded againſt by every true 
politician in that fituation. To exalt the Lancaſtrian 
party, to depreſs the adherents of the houſe of York, were 
fl the favourite objects of his purſuit ; 9 
X 4 
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1 and to perceive its weakneſs and inva- 
To theſe paſſons of Henry, as well as to his ſuſpicious 


Tower, and to detain him in cloſe cuſtody *. The fame 


who had been confined to the fame place, ſhould be con- 
ducted to London, in order i WNT ney, 6h there 
celebrate her nuptiĩals. 

Hunt himielf ſet out for the capital, and advanced 
by flow journies. Not to rouſe the jealouſy of the people, 
he took care to avoid all appearance of military triumph ; 
and fo to reſtrain the infolence of victory, that every 


* Bacoo, p. 579. Petre Virgil, p. 565. 
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thing about him bore the appearance of an eſtabliſhed © A“ 
monarch, making » praceable progreſs through his domi= rn 
nions, rather than of 2 prince who had opened his way 

to the throne by force of arms. rung . 
the people were every where loud, and oo lefs fincere 
and hearty. Beſides that a young and victorious prince, 
on his acceſſion, was naturally the object of popularity ; 
the nation promiſed themſelves great felicity from the new 
ſcene which opened before them. During the courſe of 
near a whole century the kingdom had been laid waſte by 
domeſtic wars and convulfions ; and if at any time the 
naiſe of arms had ceaſed, the found of faction and diſ- 
content fill threatened new diſorders. Henry, by his 
marriage with Elizabeth, ſeemed to enſure a union of the 
contending titles of the two families; and having pre- 
miled over a hated tyrant, who had anew disjointed the 
ſucceffion even of the houſe of York, and had filled his 
own family with blood and murder, he was, every where, 
atended with the unfeigned favour of the people. Nu- 
merous and fplendid troops of gentry and nobility accom- 
panied his progreſs. The mayor and companies of Lon- 
don received him as he approached the city : The crowds 
of people and citizens were zealous in their expreſſions of 
fatisfaftion. But Henry, amidſt this general effuſion of 
joy, diſcovered ſtill the ſtatelineſs and reſerve of his tem- 
per, which made him fcorn to court popularity: He en- 
tered London in a cloſe chariot, and would not gratify 
the people with a ſight of their new ſovereign. 

Bur the king did not fo much neglect the favour of | 
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aw inflitution, which the king had eſtabliſhed for ſecu- C N AP. 

ity as well as pomp, a band of fifty archers, who were ., 

med yeomen of the guard. But left the people hould 24585. 

take umbrage at this unuſual fymptom of jealouſy in the 

prince, 2s if it implied a perſonal diſſdence of his ſub- 

jets, he declared the inſtitution to be perpetual. The 1 

ceremony of coronation was performed by cardinal Bour- 1 

Tus parlament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, — 

majority immediately appeared to be devoted partizans of ment. 

Heary ; all perfons of another diſpoſition, either declin= 

ing to ſtand in thoſe dangerous times, or being obliged to 

firian party had every where been ſucceſsſul in the elec- 

tions ; and even many had been returned, who, during 

the of the houſe of York, had been expoſed to 

the rigour of law, and had been condemned by ſentence 1 

of attainder and outlawry. Their right to take feats in 4 

the houſe being queſtioned, the caſe was referred to all 4 
| 


the judges, who afſembled in the Exchequer Chamber, 
T in order to deliberate on fo delicate a ſubject. The opi- 
non delivered was prudent, and contained a juſt tem- 
ment between law and expediency*. The judges 
kiermined, that the members attainted ſhould forbear l 
aking their ſeat till an act were paſſed for the reverſal of 1 
their attainder. "There was no difficulty in obtaining this 1 
at; and in it were comprehended a hundred and feven 
runs of the king's party ©. 1 
Bur a fcruple was flarted of 2 nature ſtill more im- 
jortant. The king himſelf had been attainted ; and his 
right of ſucceſſion to the crown might thence be expoſed 
b ſome doubt. The judges extricated themſelves from 
this dangerous queſtion, by afferting it as a maxim 5 
That the crown takes away all defefts, and ftops in 
b Bacon, p. 82. < Rat. Parl, 2 Hen, VII. n. , 4 4— ih 
15. 7. 266, « blood ; 
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the caſe, from its urgent neceſſity, admitted of no delibe. 
ration; the judges probably thought, that no ſentence of 
a court of judi had authority ſufficient to bar the 
right of ſucceſſion ; that the heir of the crown was com- 
monly expoſed to fuch jealouſy as might often occafon 
retches of law and juſtice againſt him; and that a prince 
might even be engaged in unjuſtihable meaſures during 
his predeceffor's reign, without meriting on that account 
to be excluded from the throne, which was his birth 
Wrru a parliament fo obſequious, the king could nat 
fail of obtaining whatever act of ſettlement he was pleaſel 
to require. He feems only to have entertained ſome doubt 
within himſelf on what claim he ſhould found his preter- 
frons. In his ſpeech to the parkament he mentioned 
his juſt title by hereditary right : Bur left that title ſhoull 
not be eſteemed ſufficient, he ſubjoĩned his claim by the 
judgment of God, who had given him victory over his 
enemies. And again, left this pretenfion ſhould be in- 
terpreted as aſſuming a right of conqueſt, he enſured u 
his ſubjects the full enjoyment of their former propertics 
and poſſeſſioms. 

Tus entail of the crown was drawn according to the 
ſenſe of the king, and probably in words diftated by 
him. He made no mention in it of the princeſs Elia 
beth, nor of any branch of her family ; but in other te- 
ſpects the at was compiled with fufficient reſerve aud 
moderation. He did not inſiſt, that it ſhould contain 
declaration or recognition of his preceding right; as, on 
the other hand, he avoided the appearance of a new law 
er ordinance, He choſe a middle courſe, which, as U 


4 Bacon, p. 381. 
generally 
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p-nerally unavoidable in fuch caſes, was not entirely free 
dom uncertainty and obſcurity. It was voted, «© That 


be ſecured te the heirs of his body; but he pretended not, 
in caſe of their failure, to exclude the houſe of York, or 
give the preference to that of Lancaſter: He left that 
great point ambiguous for the preſent, and truſted that, 
if it ſhould ever become requiſite to determine it, future 
incidents would open the way for the deciſion. 
Bur even after all theſe precautions, the king was fo 
litle ſatisfied with his own title, that, in the following 
ear, he applied to papal authority for a confirmation of 
itz and as the court of Rome gladly laid hold of all op- 
portunities, which the imprudence, weakneſs, or neceſ- 
ſtics of princes afforded it to extend its influence, Inno- 
ent VIII. the reigning pope, readily granted a bull, in 
whatever terms the king was pleaſed to defire. All Hen- 
— 41 
conqueſt, are there enumerated ; and to the whole 
ſanction of religion is added ; cxcommunication is 
im in the preſent poſſeſſion, or the heirs of his body 
= the future ſucceſſion, of the crown ; and from this 
penalty, no criminal, except in the article of death, 
ould be abſolved but by the pope himiſclf, or his fpe- 
al commiſſioners. It is difficult to imagine, that the 
kcurity, derived from this bull, could be a compenſation 
bor the defect which it betrayed in Henry's title, and 
the danger of thus inviting the pope to interpoſe in 
Mele concerns. 


© Bacon, p. 581. , 
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_ is the houſe of Lace: But the revenges, which he ex. 
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Ir was natural, and even laudable in Henry to reverſe 
the attainders which had paſled againſt the partizans of 


erciſed againſt the adherents of the York family, to which 
he was fo ſoon to be allied, cannot be conſidered in the 
fame light. Yet the parliament, at his inſtigation, paſſed 
an act of attainder againſt the late king himſelf, againſt 
the duke of Norfolk, the carl of Surrey, viſcount Love, 
the lords Touche and Ferrars of Chartley, Sir Walter 
and Sir James Harrington, Sir William Berkeley, Sir 
Humphrey Stafford, Cateſby, and about twenty other 
gentlemen, who had fought on Richard's fide in the bat. 
tle of Boſworth. How men could be guilty of treaſon, 
by ſupporting the king in poſleflion againſt the earl af 
Richmond, who aflumed not the title of king, it is not 
eafy to conceive ; and nothing but a ſervile complaifance 
in the parliament could have engaged them to make this 
ſtreteh of juſtice. Nor was it a ſmall mortification tothe 
people in general, to find, that the king, prompted either 
by avarice or reſentment, could, in the very beginning 
of his reign, fo far violate the cordial union, which 
had previouſly been concerted between the parties, and 
to the expectation of which he had plainly owed his fuc- 
ceſſion to the throne. 

Tus king, having gained fo many points of conſ- 
quence from the parliament, thought it not expedient to 
demand any ſupply from them, which the profound peace 
enjoyed by the nation, and the late forfeiture of N. 
chard's adherents, ſeemed to render fomewhat fuperfluous. 
The parliament, however, conferred on him during lift 
the duty of tonnage and poundage, which had been en- 
joyed in the fame manner by ſome of his immediate pre- 
deceffors ; and they added, before they broke up, other 
money bills of no great moment. "The king, on his path, 
made returns of grace and favour to his people. wy 
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was nf es raiſe them. by ow Beps, and make them 


through the inferior fees'. He probably ex- 
petted, that, as they were naturally more dependant on 


preſenting the bill of tonnage end poundage, the 
— 10. preſerve the legal, wndiſpur 
ſucceſſion to the crown, bad petitioned Henry, with &- 


| to the houſe of York. The fulpxcivas, 
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. whe ft Gypee, the never mer © 
th a proper return of affeftion, or even of complaifance 5 
from her huſband ; and d malignant Sees of en rm 
fill, in his fallen mind, prevailed over all the ſentiments — 
of conjugal tenderneſs. | + 

Tus king had been carried along, with ſuch a tide of 
ſucceſs, ever ſince his arrival in England, that he thought 
attended him. He now refolved to make a 
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vn the North, where the friends of the houſe of York, and 

them even the partizans of Richard, were numerous; in x 
ex- hopes of curing, by his preſence and converſatiom, the 

ae on prejudices of the malcontents. When he arrived at Not- 

tingham, he heard that viſcount Lovel, with Sir Hum- 

rity ; Frey Stafford and Thomas, his brother, had ſecretly 

mm withdrawn themſelves from their ſanctuary at Colcheſter : 

to 


But this news appeared not to him of fuch importance as 
to ſtop his journey; and he proceeded forward to York. 
He there heard, that the Staffords had levied an army, as tac. | 
md were marching to befiege the city of Worceſter: iis . | 
And that Lovel, at the head of three or four thouſand | 
men, was approaching to attack him in York. Henry was 
full of reſources, immediately prompted him to find the 
proper remedy. Though farrquaded with enemies in | 
theſe diſaffected counties, he aſſembled a fmall body of 1 
troops in whom he could confide; and he put them 1 
under the command of the duke of Bedford. He joined | 
to them all his own attendants ;- but he found that this 
their zealous attachment to him, than by the arms or 

military ftoces with which they were provided. He there- ö 
fore gave Bedford orders not to approach the enemy ; but ; | 
pevioully to try every proper expedient to diſperſe them. 1 
Bedford publiſhed 2 general promiſe of pardon to the re- 1 
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CHAP. bels; which had a greater effeft on their leader than on 
29> , his followers. Lovel, who had undertaken an enterprize 
2436 that exceeded his courage and capacity, was fo terrified 
with the fear of deſertion among his troops, that he ſud- 
denly withdrew himſelf; and, after hurking ſome time in 
Lancaſhire, he made his eſcape into Flanders, where he 
was protected by the dutcheſs of Burgundy. His army 
ſubmitted to the king's clemency ; and the other rebels, 
bearing of thjs ſucceſs, raiſed the fiege of Worceſter, 
and diſperſed themſelves. The Staffords took fanftuary 
in the church of Colaham, a village near Abingdon ; but 
28 it was found that this church had not the privilege 
of giving protection to rebels, they were taken thence: 
The elder was executed at T yburn; the younger, plead- 
ing that he had been miſled by his brother, obtained 2 
pardon T. 
2th Sts Hannvy's joy for this fucceſs was followed, fome time 
aſter, by the birth of a prince, to whom he gave the 
name of Arthur, in memory of the famous Britiſh king 
of that name, from whom, it was pretended, the family 
of Tudor derived its deſcent. 
Dieses Toben Henry had been able to defeat this haſty 
_ of the „een, raiſed by the relics of Richard's partizans, his 
125 was become” in general unpopular: The 
fource of public diſcontent aroſe chiefly from his preju- 
dices againſt the houſe of York, which was generally 
beloved by the nation, and which, for that very reaſon, 
became every day more the object of his hatred and jea- 
louſy. Not only a preference on all occations, it was 
obſerved, was given to the Lancaftrians; but many of 
the oppoſite party had been expoſed to great ſeverity, and 
had been bereaved of their fortunes by acts of attainder. 
A general reſumption likewiſe had paſſed of all grants 
made by the princes of the houſe of Tork; and though 
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CHAP. ſtanding above his years, and addreſs above his cendition, 


——— mc well fitted to perfenate a prince of royal extrac- 


1486. 


tion. A report had been ſpread among the people, and 
received with great avidity, that Richard duke of York, 
ſecond fon of Edward IV. had, by a fecret eſcape, faved 
himſelf from the eruelty of his uncle, and lay ſomewhere 
concealed in England. Simon, taking advantage of this 
rumour, had at firſt inftrufted his pupil to aſſume that 
name, which he found to be fo fondly cheriſhed by the 
public: But hearing afterwards a new report, that War- 
wic had made his eſcape from the Tower, and obſerving 
tion, he changed the plan of his impoſture, and made 
Simanel perfonate that unfortunate prince: Though the 
youth was qualified by nature for the part which he was 
inſtructed to act; yet was it remarked, that he was better 
informed in circumſtances relating to the royal family, 
particularly in the adventures of the carl of Warwic, 
than he could be fuppoſed to have learned from one of 
Simon's condition: And it was thence conjectured, that 
perſons of- higher rank, partizans of the houſe of York, 


had laid the plan of this conſpiracy, and had conveyed 


proper inſtructioms to the actors. The queen-dowager 
herſelf was expoſed to ſuſpicion; and it was indeed the 
general opinion, however unlikely it might feem, that 
the had ſecretly given her conſent to the impoſture. This 
woman was of a very reſtleſs difpolition. Finding that, 
inſtead of receiving the reward of her ſervices, in con- 
E COA INI ND fave 
abſolute infignificance, her daughter treated with ſeverity, 
and all her friends brought under ſubjection, ſhe had 
had reſolved to make him feel the eſſects of her reſent- 
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might eakily at En be ft afide; and if a way could be en 
found at his riſque to ſubvert the government, ſhe hoped \ XN 
that a ſcene might be opened, which, though difficult at 2486. 
preſent exactly to foreſee, would gratify her revenge, and 

be on the whole lefs irkſome to her, than that ſlavery and 

contempt to which ſhe was now reduced*. 

Bur whatever care Simon might take to convey inftruc- 
tion to his pupil Simnel, he was fenfible, that the impoſ- 
ture would not bear a cloſe inſpection; and he was there- 
fore determined to open the firſt public ſcene of it in 
lreland. That iſland, which was zealouſly attached to 
the houſe of York, and bore an affectionate regard to the 
memory of Clarence, Warwic's father, who had been 
their lieutenant, was improvidently allowed by Henry to 
remain in the fame condition in which he found it ; and 
all the counſellors and officers, who had been appointed 
by his predeceſſors, fill retained their authority. No 
ſooner did Simael preſent himſelf to Thomas Fitz-gerald, 
carl of Kildare, the deputy, and claim his protection as the 
unfortunate W arwic, than that credulous nobleman, not 
ſuſpecting fo bold an impoſture, gave attention to him, 
and began to conſult ſome perſons of rank with regard to 
this extraordinary incident. Theſe he found even more 
fanguine in their zeal and belief than himſelf: And in 
proportion as the ftory diffuſed itſelf among thoſe of lower 
credulity, till the people in Dublin with one conſent 
tendered their allegiance to Simnel, as to the true Plan- 
tagenet. Fond of a novelty, which flattered their natural 
propenſion, they overlooked the daughters of Edward IV. 
who ftood before Warwic in the order of fucceflion; they Revolt of 
payed the pretended priace attendance as their — 
lodged him in the caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with 

2 diadem taken from a ſtatue of the virgin, and publicly 
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en AP. proclaimed him king, by the appellation of Edward VI, 
EK the example of the capi- 


tal; and not a ſword was any where drawn in Henry's 

quarrel. 
© - Wane this intelligence was conveyed to the king, it 
reduced him to fome perplexity. Determined always to 
face his enemies in perſon, he yet ſcrupled at prefent to 
leave England, where, he ſuſpected, the conſpiracy was 
firſt framed, and where, he knew, many perſons of con- 
dition, and the people in general, were much diſpoſed to 
give it countenance. In order to diſcover the fecret 
ſource of the contrivance, and take meaſures againſt this 
open revolt, he held frequent conſultations with his mi- 
niſters and counſellors, and laid plans for a vigorous de- 
fence of his authority, and the ſuppreſſion of his enemies. 

Tu firſt event, which followed theſe deliberations, 
gave ſurprize to the public: It was the feizyre of the 
queen-dowager, the forfeiture of all her hands and reve- 
nue, and the cloſe confinement of her perfon in the nun- 
nery of Bermondeſey. This aft of authority was covered 
with a very this pretence. Jt was alleged that, not- 
the ſecret agreement to marry her daughter 
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Tz next meaſure of the king's was of a leſs excep- 2486 
tionable nature. He ordered that Warwic ſhould be taken 
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Hzun v had ſoon reaſon to apprehend 
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man of great intereſt in Lancaſhire, he retired to Flan- 
ders, where Lovel had arrived a little before him; and he 
Y 4 | lives 
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lived, during ſome time, in the court of his aunt the 
duichels of Burgundy, by whom he had been invited 
over. 


Mancazzr, widow of Charles the Bold, duke of 
Burgundy, not having any children of her own, attached 
«wes? herſelf, with an entire friendibip, to her daughter-in-law, 
married to Maximilian, archduke of Auſtria ; and after 
the death of that princeſs, ſhe perſevered in her aſſection 
to Philip and Margaret, her children, and occupied ber- 
ſelf in the care of their education and of their perſons. 
By her virtuous conduct and demeanour ſhe had acquired 
great authority among the Flemings; and lived with 
much dignity, as well as cxconomy, upon that ample 
ſentments of this princeſs were no leſs warm than her 
friendſhips ; and that ſpirit of fachen, which it is fo 
difficult for a ſocial and fanguine temper to guard againft, 
had taken ſtrong poſſe ſſiom of her heart, and entrenched 
ſomewhat on the probity which ſhone forth in the other 
parts of her character. Hearing of the malignant jea- 
louſy entertained by Henry againſt her family, and his 
oppreſſion of all its partizans, ſhe was moved with the 
higheſt indignation, and ſhe determined to make him 
' repent of that enmity to which ſo many of her friends, 
without any reaſon or neceſffity, had fallen vidtims. 
After conſulting with Lincoln and Lovel, ſhe hired a 
body of two thouſand veteran Germans, under the com- 
mand of Martin Swart, 2 brave and experienced officer; 
and ſent thew over, together with theſe two noblemen, to 
Sammel in Ireland. The countenance given by 
perſons of ſuch high rank, and the accefion of this mi- 
litary force, much raiſed the courage of the Iriſh, and 
4ͤK« — invading Tag- 
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Hunt had now leifure to revenge himfelf on his 
enemies. He made a progreſs into the northern parts, 
where he gave many proofs of his rigorous diſpoſition. A 
ſtrict enquiry was made after thoſe who had aſſiſted or fa- 
voured the rebels. The puniſhments were not all fan- 
guinary: The king made his revenge ſubſervient to his 
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avarice. Heavy fines were levied upon the delinquents, 
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fight, Henry was reſolved to interpret the belief or © 1H 4 4 
jon of this report as 2 mark of diſaſteftion; and . _— 


pumultuous, or even ſuſpicious times, which frequently 
— ate pub- 
Arran the king had gratived his rigour by the puniſh- 
ment of his enemies, he determined to give contentment 
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her coronation ; and, to ſhew diſpoſition flill more 
cious, he reflored to liberty the marquis of Dorſet, 


+ his BY jad been able to clear himſelf of all the ſuſpicions enter- 
r fa- 

lan- 

© his 
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CHAP. XXV. 


2 —— 
French embaſſy to England —— Diſſhnnlation of the 
French court —— An inſurrefion in the North —. 
Suppreſſed — King ſends forces into Britanny — 
Annexation of Britanny to France A parliament 
— War with Frace— Inwvafios of France 
en with France—— Perkin Warbec — 


His impefture—— He's evowed by the dutcheſs of 


c # f. FF HE king acquired great reputation throughout Eu- 
zX*- |- & rope by the vigorous and proſperous condudt of his 
1433, Comeſtic affairs: But as fome incidents, about this time, 

ere invited him to look abroad, and exert himfel in behalf 

of his allies, it will be necelfary, in order to give a jul 

account of his foreign meaſures, to explain the fituation 
of the neighbouring kingdoms ; beginning with Scot- 
land, which lies moſt contiguous. 

State of Tu kingdom of Scotland had not yet attained that 

an which diſtinguiſhes a civilized monarchy, and 

which enables the government, by the force of its laus 
city in the ſovereign, to maintain itſelf in order and tran- 
quillity. James III. who now filled the throne, was 2 
prince of little induſtry, —ͤ-„— 
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though it behoved him to yield the reins of government © 8 + 2. 
ay Com ed 


Tus European ftates on the continent were then haſt- 
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Of the Low Mamma, king of the Romans, fon of the em- 
— „ Frederic, had, by his marriage with the heireſs of 
Burgundy, acquired an intereſt in the Netherlands ; and, 
though the death of his confort had weakened his con- 
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an acceſſion of force, 1 
tained her within her ancient boundaries. — 
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a” * Lewis, duke of Orleans, firſt prince of the blood, and 
prefumptive heir of the monarchy, had diſputed the ad- 
8 ey ens 
pretenſions had been rejected by the ſtates, he ſtill main- 
tained cabals with many of the grandees, and laid ſchemes 
for ſubverting the authority of that princeſs. Finding 
his conſpiracies detected, he took to arms, and fortified 
himſelf in Beaugenci ; but as his revolt was precipitate, 
before his confederates were ready to join him, be had 
been obliged to fubmit, and to receive ſuch conditions as 
the French miniſtry were pleaſed to impoſe upon him. 
Acuated, however, by his ambition, and even by his fears, 
be ſoom retired out of France, and took ſhelter with the 
duke of Britanny, who was deſirous of ſtrengthening him- 
ſelf againſt the deſigns of the lady of Beaujeu by the friend- 
ſhip and credit of the duke of Orleans. This latter prince 
alſo, perceiving the aſcendant which he foon acquired 
over the duke of Britanny, had engaged many of his 
 partizans to join him at that court, and had formed the 
deſign of aggrandizing himielf by a marriage with Anne, 
the heir of that opulent dutchy. 
Tux barons of Britanny, who faw all favour engroſſed 
by the duke of Orleans and his train, renewed a ſtricter 
correſpondence with France, and even invited the French 
king to make an invaſion on their country. Defirous, 
however, of preſerving its independency, they had regu- 
lated the number of fuccours which France was to ſend 
them, and had ſtipulated that no fortified place in Bri- 
tanny ſhould remain in the poſſeſſion of that monarchy: 
A vain precaution, where revolted ſubjects treat with 2 
power ſo much ſuperior | The French invaded Britanny 
with forces three times more numerous than thoſe which 
they had promiſed to the barons ; and, advancing into the 
heart of the country, laid fiege to Ploermel. To oppoſe 
0 them, the duke raiſed a numerous, but M-diſciplined 
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nobility. The army, diſcontented with his choice, and 
jealous of their confederates, foon diſbanded, and left their r 
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far to forget his duty to 
rity of the government 
of this dangerous 
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view, might be eſteemed ; ; 

of an odious tyrant, the had contributed to eſtablilh on 
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Wen throne © prince endowed with inch vice and abi. en AN 
lies: And that as both the juſtice of the cauſe, and the **Y- 


Trier 


L 


enmity to France was well known, and who now paid his 
w the heireſs of Britanny, would be able to 
make 2 diverſion on the fide of Flanders ; nor could it be 
expected that France, if flie proſecuted ſuch ambitioug 
projects, would be allowed to remain in tranquillity by 


Þ Bacon, p. 589. 
4 2 


Ferdinand 
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_ Urſwic, his almoner, 2 man of addreſs and abilities, to 
make offer of his mediation to the contending parties: 
An offer which, he thought, if accepted by France, 

would ſoon lead to a compoſure of all differences ; if re- 

fuſed or eluded, would at leaft diſcover the perſeverance 

of that court in her ambitious projects. Urfwic found 

the lady of Beaujeu, now dutcheſs of Bourbon, engaged 

in the fiege of Nantz, and had the fatisfaAftion to find that 

his maſter's offer of mediation was readily embraced, and 

with many expreffions of confidence and moderation. That 

Pifmvls- Able princeſs concluded, that the duke of Orleans, who 
Soo or the governed the court of Biitanny, foreſeeing that every ac- 
common mult be made at his expence, would uſe all 

his intereſt to have Henry's propofal rejected; and would 

by that means make an apology for the French meaſures, 


and draw on the Bretons the reproach of obſtinacy and 
injuſtice. The event juflificd her prodence. * When the 
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[and peace of England : And that, if the duke rej 
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« made the fame offer to the duke of © 

Bricanoys be received for anſwer, in the nawe of that (A, 
ſo long ated the part of protector and 2. 
during his youth and adverſe fortune, 


from 2 


Hith 


either by piracies or naval armaments, the 
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Henry's mediation, it proceeded neither inchna 
den to 2 wan, which he experienced —— 
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ktary force of Britanny was totally broken. The death en Ar. 
of the duke, which followed foon after, threw affairs into , 


fill greater confuſion, and ſeemed to threaten the ſtate 
with a final ſubjection. 

Trovcn the king did not prepare againſt theſe events, 
f hurtful to the intereſts of England, with fufficient vi- 
gour and precaution, he had not altogether overlooked 
them. Determined to maintain 2 pacific conduct, as far 
2s the fituation of affairs would permit, he yet knew the 
warlike temper of his ſubjects, and obſerved, that their 
ancient and inveterate animoſity to France was now 
xevived by the profſpeft of this great acceffion to her 
power and grandeur. He reſolved therefore to make ad- 


with Henry's government, and farther provoked by the 


ſuppre ſñon of Simnel's rebellion, reſiſted the commithon- 
ers who were appointed to levy the tax, The commif(- 
application to the earl of Northumberland, and deſired of 
him advice and affiſtance in the execution of their office. 
That nobleman thought the matter of importance enough 
jo conſult the king 3 who, unwilling to yield to the hu- 
mours of a diſcontented populace, and foreſecing the per- 
nicious conſequence of ſuch a precedent, renewed bis 
” git November, 187. — — . * Pulydere Vigh, p- 579 fan, that 
this impefition was a capitation tax ; the other biflorians fay, it was » tan 
of tuo hiiliogs in the pound. | | 

Z4 | land 
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8 land ſummoned together the juſtices and chief freeholders, 
——-— and delivered the king's commands in the moſ# imperious 


2488. 
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terms, which, be thought, would enforce obedience, but 
which tended only to provoke the people, and make them 
believe him the adviſer of thoſe orders which he delivered 
to them. They flew to arms, attached Northumberland 
in his houſe, and put him to death. Having incurred 
fuch deep guilt, their mutinous humour prompted them 
to declare againft the king himſelf; and being inſtigated 
by John Achamber, a feditious fellow of low birth, they 
choſe Sir John Egremond their leader, and prepared them- 
ſelves for a vigorous reſiſtance. Henry was not dilmayed 
with an infurreftion ſo precipitate and ill-fupported. He 
immediately levied a farce, which he put under the com- 
mand of the carl of Surrey, whom be had freed from 


was to fend down theſe troops, in order to check the pro- 
greſs of the rebels; while be himſelf ſhould follow with 
a greater body, which would abſolutely infure fucceſs. 
But Surrey thought himſelf ſtrong enough to encounter 
alone a raw and unarmed multitude ; and he ſucceeded in 
the attempt. The rebels were diflipated ; John Acham- 
ber was taken priſoner, and afterwards executed with 
ſome of his accomplices ; Sis John Egremond fied to the 
dutcheſs of Burgundy, who gave him protection; the 
greater number of the rebels received 2 pardon. 

Hun had probably expeftied, when he obtained this 
grant from parliament, that he ſhould be able to termi- 
nate the affair of Britanny by negociation, and that he 
might thereby fill his coffers with the money levied by 
the impoſition. But as the diflrefſes of the Bretons 
fill multiplied, and became every day more urgent; he 
found himſelf under the neceflity of taking more vigorous 
meaſures, in cader to fupport them. On the death of 
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the duke, the Freach had revived ſome antiquated claims © 3 A F- 
w the dominion of the dutchy ; and as the duke of Or- __ 


leans was now captive in France, their former pretence 


of un months only, yet was the dutchefs obliged, by 


and confuſion in the counſels of Britanny, that no mea- 
no ſupply 

military 

whole court was rent into fac- 


tions: No one miniſter had acquired the aſcendant: And 
verſed by another. The Engliſh, diſcoacerted in every 
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enterprize by theſe animoſities and uncertain counſels, 
returned home as ſoon as the time of their ſervice was 


ſtay in Britanny, they had only contributed ſtill farther to 
waſte the country; and by their departure, they left it 
entirely at the merey of the enemy. So feeble was the 
fuccour which Henry, in this important conjuncture, 
afforded his ally, whom the invaſion of a foreign enemy, 
n 
Tus great object of the domeſtic difentions in Britzn- 
ny was the diſpoſal of the young dutcheſs in marriage. 
The mareſchal Ricux, favoured by Henry, ſeconded the 
fuit-of the lord CA, who Id fome forces to her 
averhon of the dutcheſs to this ſuitor, inſiſted that a petty 
prince, ſuch as d Albret, was unable to ſupport Anne in 
her preſent extremities ; and he recommended fome more 
powerful alliance, particularly that of Maximilian, king 
of the Romans. This party at laſt prevailed ; the marriage 
with Maximilian was celebrated by proxy ; and the dutcheſs 
thenceforth aſſumed the title of Queen of the Romans. 
But this magnificent appellation was all ſhe gained by her 
marriage. Maximilian, deſtitute of troops and money, 
and embarraſſed with the continual revolts of the Ple- 
mings, could fend no fuccour to his diſtreſſed conſort ; 
while d' Albret, enraged at the preference given to his 
rival, deſerted her cauſe, and received the French into 
Nantz, the moſt important place in the dutchy, both for 
ſtrength and riches. 
Im French court now began to change their ſcheme 
wich regard to the ſubjeftion of Britanny. Charles had 
formerly been affianced to Margaret, daughter of Maxi- 
pilian ; who, though too young for the conſummation of 
4; | | her 
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de fortreſſes, it would be impoſſible for him long to re- 
tain pollefion of them. The marriage alone of the d. teheſs 
could fully re-annex that fief to the crown ; and the pre- 
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her marriage, had been ſent to Paris to be educated, and 82 * 
N of Queen of France. Belides 


which ſhe brought the King, the was, 1490. 


ſhould over-run the country, and make himſelf maſter of 


ſent and certain enjoyment of fo conſiderable a territory 
ſeemed preferable to the proſpect of inheriting the domi- 


' nions of the houſe of Burgundy ; 2 profpet which be- 
came every day more diſtant and precarious. Above all, 
the marriage of Maximilian and Anne appeared deftruc- 


tive to the grandeur, and even fecurity, of the French mo- 
narchy; while that prince, poſſefling Flanders on the one 
- quarters, make inroads into the heart of the country. 
The only remedy for theſe evils was therefore concluded 
to be the diffolution of the two marriages, which had 
been celebrated, but not conſummated ; and the 
_ of the dutcheſs of Britanny by the king of France. 

Ir was neceſſary that this expedient, which had not 
been foreſeen by any court in Europe, and which they 
were all ſo much intereſted jo oppoſe, ——_— 
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r, had need of ſome repoſe, and of 2 ſolid and laſting 
with the only power that was formidable to them 
their alliance with Maximilian was not able to af- 
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which, from her enrlieft infancy, had befallen her - eg.“ 
She bad ide fixed ber afeRtions on Maximilian z ADS 
266 6s the now deemed him her huſband, ſhe could not, nn 
de thought, without incurring the greateſt yuile, and 
violating the moſt ſolemn engagements, contract a mar- 
nage with any other perſon. In order to overcome her 
obftinacy, Charles gave the duke of Oricans his bberty, 
who, thoagh formerly 2 ſuitor to the dutcheſs, was now 
contented to ingratiate himſelf with the king, by em- 

ploying in his favour all the intereſt which he ſtill poſ- 

fied in Drina. Mareſchal Rieu and chancellor 
Montaaban were reconciled by his mediation ; and theſe 

rival miniſters now concurred with the prince of Orange 

and the count of Dunois, in prefiing the concluſion of 

2 marriage with Charles. By their ſuggeſtion, Charles 
xivanced with a powerful army, and inveſted Rennes, at 

that time the reſidence of the dutcheſs ; who, aſſailed on 

all hands, and finding none to fupport her in her in- 
ſexidility, ar laſt opened the yates of the city, and agyred 


garded this marriage as the moft proſperous event that 
could have befallen the monarchy. 

Tun triumph and fucceſs of Charles was the moſt 
ſenſible mortfication to the king of the Romans. He 
had loft = confiderable territory, which be thought he 
had acquired, and an accompliſhed princeſs, whom he 
had eſpouſed; be was affronted in the perſon of his 
daughter Margaret, who was ſent back to him after ſhe 
had been treated, during fome years, as queen of France, 
he had reafon to reproach himſelf with his own fupme 
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g. detations thiew him into the moſt violent rage, which 

dee vented in very indecent expreffions ; and he threatened 

a France with an invaſion from the united arms of Auftria, 
— - I | 

| had alſo reaſon to reproach 

_— _ kimfelf with miſcondutt in this . tranſaction; 
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* Rymer, vok. xi. p. 446 Bacon foge that the benevolence was levied 
»ith conſent of f arliament, which is a miſtake, * | 
| opulent 
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opulent on account of their expences. This device was © 8.4 F. 


by ſome called chancellor Morton's fork, by others his "3%, 


crutch. 
So little apprebenfive was the king of 2 parliament on 
account of his levying this arbitrary impoſition, that he 


minſter ; and he even expedited to enrich himſelf farther 
by working en their paſſions and prejudices. He knew 
the diſpleaſure which the Engliſh had conecived againſt 
France on account of the acquiſition of Britanny ; and 


* 


ſoon after ſmmened that afl to mect demos. 


he took care to infiſt on that topic, in the fpeech which A =- 


them that France, clated with her late ſucceſſes, had 
even proceeded to a contempt of England, and had re- 
fuſed to pay the tribute which Lewis XI. had flipulated 
tw Edward IV.: That it became fo warlike a nation ag 
the Engliſh to be rouſed by this indignity, and not to 
limit their pretenfions merely to repelling the preſent 
injury: That, for his part, he was determined to lay 
claim to the crown itſelf of France, and to maintain by 
force of arms fo juſt a tide, tranſmitted to him by his 
gallant anceſtors: That Crecy, Poifticrs, and Azincour, 
were ſufficient to ĩnſtruct them in their ſuperiority over 
the enemy; nor did he deſpair of adding new names to 


the glorious catalogue : That a king of France had been 


priſoner in London, and 2 king of England had been 
crowned at Paris; events which ſhould animate them to 
an emulation of like glory with that which had been 
enjoyed by their forefathers : That the domeſtic diſſen- 
tions of England had been the fole cauſe of her Jong 
hee foreign dominions; and her preſent internal 
union would be the eſſectual means of recovering them: 
That where fuch laſting honour was in view, agd 
ſuch an important acquiſition, it became not brave 


men to tepine at the advance of a little treafure : And 
that, 


he himfelf pronounced to the . parliament. He wid == 
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* that, for his part, he was determined to make the war 


hs nin fel ; and boped, by the invafon of fo opulent 
> > hinges as Frome, to cxcreats, reker then dated, 
the riches of the nation 
NoTwITHSTANDING theſe magnificent vaunts of the 
king, all men of penetration conchaded, from the per- 
fonal charafter of the man, and fill} mare from the 
ſituation of affairs, that he had no ſerious intention of 
pulking the war to fuch extremities as he pretended. 
France was not now in the fame condition as when fuch 
ſucceſsful inroads had been made upon her by former 
kings of England. The great fieſs were united to the 
crown ; the princes of the blood were deficous of tran- 
guillity ; the nation abounded with able captains and 
veteran faldiers ; and the general afpet of her affair 
ſeemed rather to threaten her neighbours, than to promiſe 
them any conkderable advantages againſt her. The le- 
vity and vain-glory of Maximikan were ſupported by his 
titles ; but were ill ſeconded by military power, 
and fill e by any revenue proportioned to them. 
The politic Ferdinand, while he made 2 ſhow of war, 
was aftually negociating for peace; and, rather than 
expoſe himſelf to any hazard, would accept of very mo- 
derate conceſſions from France. Even England was not 
free from domeſtic diſcontents ; and in Scotland, the 
death of Henry's friend and ally, James TIL who had 
been murdered by his rebellious ſubjects, had made way 
for the fucceffion of his fon, James N. who was de- 
voted to the French intereſt, and would furely be alarmed 
at any important progreſs of the Engliſh arms. But all 
 liament. Inflamed by the ideas of fubduing France, and 
of cariching themſcives by the ſpoils of that kingdom, 


* Bacon, p. 601. 


they 
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they gave into the ſnare prepared for them, and voted C H AP 
the fupply which the king demanded. Two fificenths Ye, 
were granted him z and the better to enable his vaſſals 249% 
and nobility to attend him, an act was paſſed, empowering 

them to fell their eſtates, without paying any fines for 


Tu nobility were univerfally feized with a defire of vegas 
military glory; and, having eredulouſſy ſwallowed all the 
boaſts of the king, they dreamed of no lefs than carrying 
their triumphant banners to the gates of Paris, and put- 
ting the crown of France on the head of their ſovereign. 
Many of them borrowed large fums, or fold off manors, 
that they might appear in the field with greater fplen- 
dour, and lead out their followers in more complete 
order, 'The king crofſed the fea, and arrived at Calais cn of. 
on the fixth of Oftober, with an army of tweney-five Pas 
thouſand foot and fixteen hundred horſe, which he put 
under the command of the duke of Bedford and the earl of 
Oxford : But as fome inferred, from his opening the 
campaign in fo late a feaſon, that peace would foon be 
concluded between the crowns, he was defirous of fug- 
ccfting a contrary inference. © He had come over,” 
he faid, to make an entire conqueſt of France, which 
« was not the work of one fummer. It was there- 
fore of no conſequence at what ſeaſon he began the in- 
< vaſfion ; eſpecially as he had Calais ready for winter» 
* * As if be had ferioufly intended this enter- 
prize, be inſtantly marched into the enemy's country, 
and laid ſiege to Bulloigne : But, notwithſtanding this yarafion of 
appearance of hoſtility, there had been fecret advances ***** 
made towards peace above three months before; and 
commiſkoners had been appointed to treat of the terms. 
The better to reconcile the minds of men to this unex- 
pefied” meaſure, the king's ambaſſadors arrived in the 

Vor. III. | Aa camp 
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c x. *- camp from the Low Countries, and informed him thad 
wo Maximiian was in no readinefs to join bin ; nor was 
249% any ee to be expedited from that quarter. Soon 
after, meſſengers came from Spain, and brought news of 

a peace concluded between that kingdom and France, in 

which Charles had made a ceffion of the counties of 
Rouffillon and Cerdagne to Ferdinand. Though theſe 
articles of intelligence were carefully diſperſed through- 
out the army, the king was ftill apprebenfive left a ſud- 
den peace, after ſuch magnificent promiſes and high cx- 
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made profit upon his ſubjects for the war ; and upon his 


had fulfilled his promiſe, when he faid to the parliament 
was, if he pleaſed, comprehended in Henry's treaty ; 
but he diſdained to be, in any reſpect, beholden to an ally, 
of whom, he thought, he had reaſon to complain: He 
made a ſeparate peace with France, and obtained reſtitu- 
tion of Artois, Franchecompte, and Charolois, which had 
been ceded as the dowry of his daughter, when ſhe was af- 
fanced to the king of France. 

Tus peace concluded between England and France 
was the more likely to continue, becauſe Charles, full of 
ambition and youthful hopes, bent all his attention to 
the fide of Italy, and, foon after, undertook the con- 
queſt of Naples; an enterprize which Henry regarded 


with the greater indifference, as Naples lay remote from 
him, and France had never, in any age, been fuccefsful 


ence. His reputation for policy and conduct was daily 
augmenting ; his treaſures had encreaſed even from the 
moſt unfavourable events; the hopes of all pretenders 
to his throne were cut of, as well by his marriage as 
by the ifve which it had brought him. In this profper- 
eus fituation the king had reaſon to flatter bimfelf with 
the proſpect of durable peace and tranquillity : But his 
inveterate and indefatigable enemies, whom be bad 


422 


enemies for the peace *. And the people agreed that he * 
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crowns. Thus the king, as remarked by his hiſtorian, e 
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Tus dutcheſs of Burgundy, full of reſentment for the 

of her family and its partizans, rather irri- 
than diſcouraged by the ill ſucceſs of her paſt en- 
terprizes, was determined, at leaſt, to difturd that go- 
vernment which ſhe found it fo difficult to fubvert. 


eſcaped from the Tower when his elder brother was mur- 
dered, and that he ſtill lay ſomewhere concealed : And, 


born to him. Having had opportunities of being known 


and diſti cult to be traced by the moſt diligent en- 
quiry. The variety of his adventures had happily favoured 


the natural verfatility and fagacity of his genius; and he 


emed to be a youth perfefily fined to act any part, or 
—_—— 7 
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ſemed to the dutcheſs of Burgundy, who, ſtruck with 


the concurrence of fo many circumftances fuited to her 1492. 


deſired to be made acquainted with the man on 


whom the already began to ground her hopes of ſucceſs. 
She found him to exceed her moſt ſanguine expectations; . 


ſo comely did he appear in his perſon, fo graceful in his — 


air, fo courtly in his addreſs, fo full of docility and good 
fenſe in his behaviour and converfation. "The lens, 
neceſſary to be taught him, in order to his perſonating 
the duke of York, were foon learned by a youth of fuck 
quick apprehenſion ; but as the ſeaſon ſeemed not then 
favourable for his enterprize, Margaret, in order the 
better to conceal him, fent him, under the care of lady 
Brampton, into Portugal, where he remained a year, un- 
known to all the world. 
Tun war, which was then ready to break out be- 
tween France and England, feemed to afford a proper 
opportunity for the - diſcovery of this new pharnome- 
nom ; and Ireland, which ftill retained its attachments 
to the houſe of . York, was choſen as the proper place 
for his firſt appearance. He landed at Corke; and 
immediately aſſuming the name of Richard Plantagenet, 
drew to him partizans among that credulous people. 
He wrote letters to the carls of Deſmond and Kildare, 
inviting them to join his party: He diſperſed, every 
where, the ſtrange intelligence of his eſcape from 
cruelty of his uncle Richard: And men, of 
thing new and wonderful, began to make the gene- 
ral ſubjet of their diſcourſe, and even the object of 
their favour. 

Tus news ſoon reached France ;and Charles, prompted 
by the ſecret ſolicitations of the dutcheſs of Burgundy, 


and the intrigues of one Frion, a ſecretary of Henry's, 


s Polyd. Virg. p. 389. 
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ene any charafter. In this light be had been repre- f“ 
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ce u “ who had deſerted his ſervice, ſent Perkin an invitation to 


amps repair to him at Paris, He received him with all the 


marks of regard due to the duke of York; ſettled on him 
2 handſome penſion, aſſigned him magnificent lodgings, 
and, in order to provide at pnce for his dignity and fecu- 
rity, gave him a guard for his perſon, of which lord Con- 
grefal accepted the office of captain. The French cour- 

tiers readily embraced a fiction which their fovercign 
ome it his en ts e Perkin, both by his de- 
portment and perſonal qualities, fupported the prepoſ- 
ſeffion which was ſpread abroad of his royal pedigree: 
And the whole kingdom was full of the 
r of the 
Wonders of this nature are com- 
ny Fes at a diflance. From France, the ad- 
miration and credulity diffuſed themſelves into England : 
Sir George Nevil, Sir John Taylor, and above a hundred 
gentlemen more, came to Paris, in order to offer thei: 
ſervices to the ſuppoſed duke of York, and to ſhare hi; 


| n 
land at Eſtaples, Henry applied to have Perkin put intu 
his hands ; but Charles, reſolute not to betray a young 


her all hf 14. ec 
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HENRY VI — 
ing the name which he bore; feemed to examine © 1 4 F. 


every eireumſtance with the moſt ſcrupulous nicety ; 8 
many particular queſtions to him ; affected 2ftongfhment 21492. 
at his anſwers; and at laft, after long and ſevere ſcrutiny, 

burſt out into joy and admiration at his wonderful deliver- 
ance, embraced him as her nephew, the true image of 
Edward, the fole heir of the Plantagenets, and the legi- 
timate fucceſſor to the Engliſh throne. She immediately 2423. 
aligned him an equipage ſuited to his pretended birth; | 
appointed him 2 guard of thirty halberdiers ; engaged 

every one to pay court to him; and, on all occafions, ho- 
noured him with the appellation of the White Roſe of Eng- 
lad. The Flemings, moved by the authority which 
Margaret, both from her rank and perſonal character, 
enjoyed among them, readily adopted the fiftion of Per- 
kin's royal deſcent : No furmiſe of his true birth was as 
yet heard of : Little contradictiom was made to the pre- 
vailing opinion: And the Engliſh, from their great com - 
and more prepoſſeſſed in favour of the impoſtor. q 
credit to Perkin's pretenfions. Men of the higheſt birth ö 
and quality, diſguſted at Henry's government, by which l 
they found the nobility depreſſed, began to turn their eyes / 
towards the new claimant ; and fome of them even en- 1 
tered into a correſpondence with him. Lord Firzwater, and by ma- 
Sir Simon Mountfort, Sir Thomas Thwaites, betrayed 55 Ad 20 
their inchnation towards him: Sir Wien Stanley, him . 
ſelf, lord chamberiain, who had been fo active in raiſing | Y 
Henry to the throne, moved either by blind credulity 3 
or a reſtleſa ambition, entertained the project of a revolt * 
in favour of his enemy. Sir Robert Cliffacd and 6 
William Barley were flill more open in their mea- 4 
fures : They went over to Flanders, were introduced by 1 


s Bacon, p. Gol. | 4 
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© > *- the dutcheſs of Burgundy to the acquaintance of Perkin, 
Loney and made him 2 tender of their ſervices. Clifford wrote 


| wiſhed, beyond all doubt and controverſy. 


back to England, that he knew perſectly the perſon of 
Richard duke of York, that this young man was un- 
doubtedly that prince himſelf, and that no circumſtance 
of his ſtory was expoſed to the leaſt difficulty. Such po. 
ftive intelligence, conveyed by a perſon of rank and cha- 
rater, was ſuſſicient, with many, to put the matter be- 
of the moſt indifferent. The whole nation was held in 
ſuſpence ; a regular conſpiracy was formed againſt the 
king's authority; and a correſpondence ſettled between the 
malcontents in Flanders and thoſe in England. | 

Tun king was informed ef all theſe particulars; 
but, agrecably to his character, which was both cautious 
and reſolute, he proceeded deliberately, though ſteadily, 
in counter-working the projects of his enemies. His firſt 
object was to aſcertain the death of the real duke of York, 
and to confirm the opinion that had always prevailed with 
regard to that event. Five perſons had been employed by 
Richard in the murder of his nephews, or could give 
evidence with regard to it ; Sir James Tirrel, to whom 
he had committed the government of the Tower for that 
purpoſe, and who had feen the dead princes ; Forreſt, 
Dighton, and Slater, who perpetrated the crime ; and the 
were alive, and they agreed in the fame ſtory; but, as the 
prieſt was dead, and as the bodies were ſuppoſed to have 
they were firſt interred, and could not now be found, it 
was not in Henry power to put the fat, fo much as he 


Hs met at firſt with more difficulty, but was, in the 
end, more ſucceſsful, in detecting who this wonderful 
perſon was that thus boldly advanced pretenſions to his 
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the 


injury, cut off all commerce with the Low-Coun- 


n ..... 


Philip, on account of the countenance and protection 
which was afforded in his dominions to fo infamous an 


— impoſtor; contrary to treaties ſubſiſtimg between the ſo- 
ret had intereſt enough to get his application rejected; on 


pretence that Philip had no authority over the demeſnes 
of the dutcheſs dowager. And the king, in reſentment 
edits; but Henry knew, that ſo mutinous à people as 
the Flemings would not long bear, in compliance with 


been maintained by the fubjefs of both ſtates. Marga- 


nation: The conſpirators he reſerved for a flower and 
vereigns, and to the mutual amity which had fo long 


ſurex vengeance. 


the pretended duke of York, This latter part of the 
ſtory was immediately publiſhed for the ſatisfaction of the 


of this i 
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© 8 4 F. the humours of their prince, to be deprived of the be- 
yp Rcficial branch of commerce which they carried on with 


Hz had it in his power to infli more eſſectual puniſh- 
ment on his domeſtic enemies; and when his projects 
were ſufficiently matured, he failed not to make them fee} 
the effects of his reſentment. Almoſt in the fame inſtant, 
he arreſted Fitzwater, Mountfort, and Thwaites, together 
with William Daubeney, Robert Ratclif, Thomas Creſ- 
ſenor, and Thomas Atwood. All theſe were arraigned, 
convicted, and condemned for high treaſon, in adhering 
and promiſing aid to Perkin. Mountfort, Ratclif, and 
Daubeney, were immediately executed : Fitzwater was 
ſent over to Calais, and detained in cuſtody; but being 
detected in praftifing on his keeper for an eſcape, he foon 
aſter underwent the fame fate. "The reſt were pardoned, 
together with William Worſeley, dean of St. Paul's, and 
not brought wo public wial®. — 

GurEraATER and more folemn preparations were deemed 
requiſite for the trial of Stanley, lord chamberlain, whote 
authority in the nation, whoſe domeſtic connexions with 
the king as well as his former ſervices, ſeemed to fecure 
him againſt any accuſation or puniſhment. Clifford was 
directed to come over privately to Eagland, and to throw 
himſelf at the king's feet, while he fat in council; crav- 
ing pardon for paſt offences, and offering to atone for 
them by any ſervices which ſhould be required of him. 
Henry then told him, that the beſt proof he could give of 
penitence, and the only ſervice he could now render him, 


was the full conſeſſon of his guilt, and the diſcovery of 


all his accomplices, however diſtinguiſhed by rank oc 
character. Encouraged by this exhortation, Clifford ac- 


cuſed Stanley, then preſent, as his chief abettor; and of- 
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fered 
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fered to lay before the council the full proof of his guilt. © 35 4 ns 1 
Stanley himſelf could not diſcover more ſurprize than _ — | 


was aſſected by Henry on the occafion. He received the 
intelligence as abſol utely falſe and incredible; that a man, 
to whom he was in 2 great meaſure beholden for his 
crown, and even for his life; a man, to whom, by every 
honour and favour, he had endeavoured to expreſs his 
gratitude ; whoſe brother, the carl of Derby, was his own 
father-in-law; to whom he had even committed the truſt 
of his perſon, by creating him Jord chamberlain: That 
actuated by any motive of diſcontent or apprehenſion, 
ſhould engage in a conſpiracy againſt him. Clifford was 
therefore exhorted to weigh well the conſequences of his 
accuſation ; but as he perſiſted in the fame poſitive aſſe- 
verations, Stanley was committed to cuſtody, and was 
ſoon after examined before the council. He denied not 
the guilt imputed to him by Clifford ; he did not even 
endeayour much to extenuate it; whether he thought that 
2 frank and open conſeſſion would ſerve as an atonement, 
or truſted to his preſent connexions, and his former ſer- 


vices, for pardon and fecurity, But princes are often apt Triai na 
to regard great ſervices as a ground of jealouſy, — — —— 


r 
the perſon who has performed them. The general di- 
content alſo, and mutinous humour of the people, ſeemed 
to_xequire ſome great example of ſeverity, And as Stan- 
ley was one of the moſt opulent ſubjects in the kidgdom, 
being poſſeſſed of above three thoufand pounds a-year in 
land, and forty thouſand marks in plate and money, be- 
ſides other property of great value, the proſpect of fo 
rich a forfeiture was deemed no ſmall motive for Henry's 


delay, which was interpoſed, in order to ſhew that the 
© Bagon, p. 643. Nh. Vings Þ+ 593+ 


proceeding to extremities againſt him. After fix weeks : 5; Feb. 
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York to that of Lancaſter; but could fearcely be the 
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king was reſtrained by doubts and fcruples ; the prifoner 
was brought to his trial, condemned, and preſently after 
beheaded. Hiſtorians are not agreed with regard to the 
crime which was proved again him. The general 
report is, that he ſhould have faid in confidence to Clif. 
ford, that, if he were ſure the young man, who appeared 
in Flanders, was really fon to king Edward, he never 
would bear arms againſt him. The fentiment might 
diſguſt Henry, as implying a preference of the houſe of 


ground, even in thoſe arbitrary times, of a ſentence of 
high treaſon again Stanley. It is more probable, there. 
fore, as is aſſerted by ſome hiſtorians, that he had exprefsly 
engaged to affiſt Perkin, and had actually ſent him fone 
fupply of money. 

Tun fate of Stanley made great impreſlon on the king- 
dom, and ftruck all the partizans of Perkin with the deep- 
eſt diſmay. From Clifford's defertion, they found that 
all their ſecrets were betrayed ; and as it appeared, that 
Stanley, while he ſeemed to live in the greateſt confidence 
who reported and regiſtered every action in which he was 
engaged, nay, every word which fell from him, a general 
diftruſt took place, and all mutual confideuce was de- 
ſtroyed, even among intimate friends and acquaintance. 
The jealous and fevere temper of the king, together with 
his great reputation for fagacity and penetration, kept 
men in awe, and quelled not only the movements of ſe- 
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ever, creeped out againſt Henry's perſon and adminiſtra- 
tion ; and being greedily propagated by every ſecret art, 
ſhewed that there ſtill remained among the people a con- 
fiderable root of diſcontent, which wanted only a proper 
2 
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Bur 


Bur Henry continued more intent on encreafing the ear. 
rexrors of his people, ñüñ% 
Truffing to the great fucceſs which attended him in all 2495+ 
his enterprizes, he gave every day, more and more, a looſe 
to his rapacious temper, and employed the arts of per- 
verted law and juſtice, in order to exact fines and com- 
of London, was condemned on ſome penal ſtatutes to pay 
the ſum of 2743 pounds, and was obliged to compound 
for fixteen hundred and fifteen. This was the firſt noted 
caſe of the kind; but it became a precedent, which pre- 
paved the way for many others. The management, in- 
deed, of theſe arts of chicanery, was the great ſecret of 
the king's adminiſtration. While he depreſſed the nobi- 
key, be <xalted and honoured and careſſed the lawyers; 
and by that means both beſtowed authority on the laws, 
and was enabled, whenever be pleaſed, to pervert them to 
his own advantage. His government was oppreflive ; but 
it was fo much the lefs burthenſome, as, by bis extending 
royal authority, and curbing the nobles, he became in 
reality the fole opprefior in his kingdom. 
ground among the people, and that his own pretenfions 
were becoming obſolete, he refolved to attempt fome- 
thing, which might revive the hopes and expectations of 
his partizans. Having collected a band of outlaws, 
pirates, robbers, and necefitous perſons of all nations, to 
the number of 600 men, he put to fea, with a cefolution 
of making a deſcent in England, and of exciting the 
common people to arms, fince all his correſpondence with 
made a progreſs to the north, be caſt anchor on the coaſt 
of Kent, and fent ſome of his retainers aſhore, who in- 


vited the country to join him. The gentlemen of Kent 
| aſſe mbled 
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ena. aſembled fome troops to oppoſe him ; but they pur- 


— pot wo do more eliemial fervice than by repelling the 
inan: They carried the femblance of friendihip to 
Perkin, and invited him to come, himſelf, aſhore, in or- 
der to take the command over them. But the wary youth, 
obſerving that they had more order and regularity in their 
movements than could be fuppoſed in new levied forces, 
who had taken arms againſt eftabliſhed ity, refuſed 
to entruſt himielf into their hands; and the Kentiſh 
troops, deſpairing of ſucceſs in their ſtratagem, fell upon 
ſuch of his retainers, as were already landed; and beſides 
ſome whom they flew, they took 2 hundred and fifty pri- 
foners. Theſe were tried and condemacd; and all of 
them executed, by orders from the king, who was re- 
folved to uſe no lenity towards men of fuch deſperate 
fortunes*. | f 5 ot 

Tos year a parkament was fummoned in England, 
and another in Ireland; and fome remarkable laws were 
paſſed in both counties. The Engliſh parkament en- 
ated, that no perſon, who ſhould by arms or otherwifc 
afiſt the king for the time being, ſhould ever afterwards, 
either by courſe of law or act of parliament, be attainted 
for ſuch an inſtance of obedience. This ſtatute might be 
expoſed to ſome cenſure, 25 favourable to ufurpers; were 
there any preciſe rule, which always, even during the 
maſt ſactious times, could determine the true ſucceſſor, 
and render every one inexcuſable who did not fubmit 
to him. But as the tides of princes are then the great 
ſubject of diſpute, and each party pleads topics in its own 
favour, it ſeems but equitable to ſecure thoſe who act in 
ſupport of public tranquillity, an object at all times of 
undoubted benefit and importance. Henry, conſcious ot 
his diſputed title, promoted this law, in order to ſecure his 
partizans againſt all events; but as he had himſelf obſerv- 
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ed a contrary prattice with cegard to Richares adherents, © Ba. AP. 
he had reaſon to apprehend, that, during the violence 9, 
which uſually enſues on public convulfions, his example, 2495- 
rather than his law, would, in caſe of a new revolution, 
be followed by his enemies. And the attempt to bind 


king to levy, by courſe of law, all the fums which any 
perſon had agreed to pay by way of benevolence: A ſta- 
tate, by which that arbitrary method of taxation was in- 
direcHy authorized and juſtified. 

Tun king's authority appeared equally prevalent and 
uncontrolled in Ireland. Sir Edward Poynings had been 
ſent over to that country, with an intention of quelling 
the partizans of the houſe of York, and of reducing the 
natives to ſubjeftion. He was not ſupported by forces 
ſufficient for that enterprize : The Iriſh, by flying into 
their woods, and moraſſes, and mountains, for fome time 
eluded his efforts: But Poynings fummoned a parlament 
at Dublin, where he was more fuccefsful. He paſſed 
that memorable ſtatute, which ſtill bears his name, and 
which eftabliſhes the authority of the Engliſh government 
in Ireland. By this Ratute, all the former las of Eng- 
hand were made to be of force in Ireland ; and no bill 
can be introduced into the Iriſh parliament, unleſs it pre- 
vioully receive the fanftion of the council of England. 
This latter clauſe ſeems calculated for enfuring the domi- 
nion of the Engliſh ; but was really granted at the defire 
of the Iriſh commons, who intended, by that means, to 
ſecure themſelves from the tyranny of their lords, parti- 
culacly of ſuch Heutenants or deputies as were of Iiſh 
—_— | 
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continent 
French invaſion of Italy, and by the rapid fucceſs which 
attended Charles in that raſh and ill-concened enter- 
prize. The latens, who had entirely Joſt the uſe of 
arms, and who, in the mid of continual wars, had be- 
come every day more unwarlike, were aſtoniſhed to meet 
an enemy, that made the held of battle not a pompous 
tournament, but a ſcene of blood, and fought, at the ha- 
zard of theix own lives, the death of their enemy. Theic 
effeminate troops were diſperſed every where on the ap- 
proach of the French army: Their beſt. fortifed cities 
opened their gates: Kingdoms and ftates were in an in- 
fant overturned : And through the whole length of Italy, 
which the French penetrated without refiftance, they 
ſcemed rather to be taking quarters in their own country, 
than making conqueſts over an enemy. The maxims, 
which the Italians, during that age, followed in nego- 
ciations, were as ill calculated to fupport their ftates, 25 
the habits to which they were addicted in war: A trea- 
cherous, deceitful, and inconſiſtent ſyſtem of politics pre 
vailed; and even thoſe ſmall remains of fidelity and ho- 
non, which were preſerved in the councils of the other 
European princes, were ridiculed in Italy as proofs ot 
ignorance and ruſticity. Ludovico, duke of Milan, who 
invited the French to invade Naples, had never defired oi 
expected their ſucceſs ; and was the firſt that felt terror from 
the proſperous iſſue of thoſe projects, which he himſelf had 
concerted. By his intrigues, a league was formed among 
ſeveral potentates to oppoſe the progreſs of Charles's con- 
queſts, and ſecure their own independency. This league 
was compoſed of Ludovico himſelf, the pope, Maxim. 
nan king of the Romans, Ferdinand of Spain, and the 


republic of Venice. Henry too entered into the confede- 
* | | . Fac; 
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tracy ; but was not put to any expence or trouble in con- Na P. 
ſequence of his engagements. The king of France, ter- 2, 
rified by fo powerful a combination, retired from Naples 249% 
with the greater part of his army, and returned to France. 
The forces which he Jeft in his new conque# were, 
partly by the revolt of the inhabitants, partly by the in- 
vahon of the Spaniards, foon after fubdued; and the 
whole kingdom of Naples fuddenly returned to its alle- 
giance under Ferdinand, fon to Alphonſo, who had been 
ſuddenly expelled by the irruption of the French. Ferdi- 
nand died foon after ; and left his uncle, Frederic, in full 
policffion of the throne. 
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But Poynings had now put the affairs of that ifland in fo 
good a poſture, that Perkin met with little fuccels ; and, 
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of his prokiditing in Eogland all commerce with the Low enan 
Countries. The countenance given to Perkin by theſe — 


princes procured him a favourable reception with the king 
of Scotland, who affured him, that, whatever he were, 
he never ſhould repent putting himſelf in his bands“: 
The infinuating addreſs and plaufible behaviour of the 
youth himſelf, ſeem even to have gained him credit and 
authority. James, whom years had not yet taught diſ- 
truſt or caution, was ſeduced to believe the ftory of per- 
kin's birth and adventures ; and he carried his confidence 
fo far as to give him in marriage the lady Catherine Gor- 
don, daughter of the cart of Huntley, and related to 
himſelf ; a young lady too, eminent for virtue as well as 


Tnzzz fubfifted at that time a great jealouſy between 
the courts of England and Scotland ; and James was 
probably the more forward on that account to adopt any 
kon, which, he thought, might reduce his enemy to 
Aren or difficulty. He fuddenly refolved to make an 
inroad inte England, attended by ſome of the borderers ; 
and be carried Perkin along with him, in hopes that the 
appearance of the pretended prince might raiſe an inſur- 
rection in the northern counties. Perkin himſelf diſperſed 
* manifeſto, in which he fet forth his own flory, and 
craved the affiftance of all his ſubjects in expelling the 
uſurper, whoſe tyranny and iniftration, whoſe 
depreſion of the nobility by the elevation of mean per- 


ſons, whoſe oppreſſion of the people by multiplied impo- 


odious to all men. But Perkin's pretenfions, attended 
with repeated difappointments, were now become ſtale in 
the eyes even of the populace ; and the hoftile diſpok- 
tions, which ſubfiſted between the kingdoms rendered a 


F Bacun, p. 625. Polydore Vingil, p. 596, 597. 
Bba . prince, 
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land. 


„Henry ; but he found it. 


borderers, accuſtomed to licence and diſorder, 

terror into all men 3; and made the people prepare 

repelling the invaders than for joining them. 
i his 


not fo cafy to levy the mne, 
bon his ſubjects. The people, who were acquainted 
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with the immenſe treaſures which he had amaſſed, could M CHAP. 
brook the new impoſitions raiſed on every flight occaſion ; _—_ , 
and it is probable, that the flaw, which was univerſally 1497. . 
known to be in his tide, made his reign the more ſubject 
10 be levied in Cornwal, the inhabitants, numerous and Wan. 
poor, robuſt and courageous, murmured againſt a tax, 
occaſioned by a ſudden inroad of the Scots, from which 
uſually been repelled by the force of the northern coun- 
ties. Their ill-humour was farther incited by one Mi- 
chael Joſeph, a farrier of Bodmin, a notable prating fel- 
Jow, who, by thruſting himielf forward on every occa- 
government, had acquired an authority among thoſe rude 
people. "Thomas Fhmmoc too, a lawyer, who had be- 
come the oracle of the neighbourhood, encouraged the 
poſed by parliament, was entirely egal; that the north- 
ern nobility were bound, by their tenures, to defend 
the nation againſt the Scots ; and that if theſe new im- 
poſitions were tamely ſubmitted to, the avarice of Henry 
and of his miniſters would foon render the burden into- 
lerable to the nation. "The Corniſh, he faid, muſt deliver 
to the king a petition, ſeconded by ſuch a force as would 
give it authority ; and, in order to procure the concurrence 
of the reſt of the kingdom, care muſt be taken, by their 
orderly deportment, to ſhew that they had nothing in view 
but the public good, and the redreſs of all thoſe grievances 
under which the people had fo long laboured. | 
EnCoUuRAGED by theſe ſpeeches, the multitude flock- 
ed together, and armed themſelves with axes, bills, bows, 
and fuch weapons as country people are uſually puſſeſſed 
of. Flammoc and Joſeph were choſen their leaders, 
20 Go Conith Rovagh the conmy of 
Bb3 Devon, 
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CER Devon, and reached that of Somerſet. At Taunton the 
wwe focd kid, in their fury, an oficious and eager com- 
2497- miſfianer of the ſubſdy, whom they called the provoſt of 
lord Audley, a nobleman af an ancient family, popular 
in his deportment, but vain, ambitious, and reſtleſs in 
his temper. He had from the maintained 2 
ſecret correſpondence with the firſt movers of the inſur- 
rectiom; and was now joyfully received by them as their 
leader. Proud of the countenance given them by fo con- 
fiderable a nobleman, they continued their march; breath- 
ing tragten to the king's miniſters and favourites, 
to Morton, now a cardinal, and Sir Regi- 
nald Bray, who were deemed the moſt active inftruments 
in all his oppreflions. Notwithſtanding their rage againſt 
the adminiſtration, they carefully followed the diretions 
given them by their leaders; and as they met with no 
lence or diſorder. 
__ Tun rebels had been told by Flammoe, that the inha- 
bitants of Kent, as they had ever, during all ages, 
dependence during the Norman conqueſt, would ſurely 
embrace their party, and declare themſelves for a cauſe, 
which was no other than that of public good and general 
guiſhed themſelves by repelling Perkin's invaſion ; and 2s 
ledgments for this ſervice, their affetions were, by that 
means, much conciliated to his government. It was 
eaſy, therefore, for the carl of Kent, lord Abergavenny, 
and lord Cobham, who poſſeſſed great authority in thote 
parts, to retain the people in obedience ; and the Corniſh 
rebels, though they pitched their camp near Elham, at 
the very gates of London, and invited all the people to 
| „ 2 join 
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reinforcement from 


— immediately give full ſcope to his military 
ſpirit. On other occaſions, he had always haſtened to a 
decifion ; and it was a uſual faying with him, that he d- 
fred but ts foe big rebels : But as the Corniſh mutineers be- 


| Arran all his forces were collefied, he divided them Bute »f 
into three bodies, and marched out to affail the enemy. 
The firſt body, commanded by the carl of Oxford, and 
under him by the carls of Effex and Suffolk, were ap- 
pointed to place themſelves behind the hill on which the 
rebels were encamped: The ſecond and moſt confider- 


able, Henry put under the command of lord Daubeney, 
Bb 4 ang 
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cn. and ordered him to attack the enemy in front, and bring 


their leaders, were taken, and all three executed, The 
Liter ſeemed even to exult in his end, and boaſted, with 


Ee ew ws nd wi the wine who hed 
fallen in the field, and who amounted to near twp thou- 
fand, or that he pitied the ignorance and fimplicity of the 
multitude, or favoured them on account of their inof- 
fenfive behaviour, or was pleaſed that they had never, 
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promiſed him protection, he was determined 
7 2 man who had truffed to his good nich 
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Pznxax was 2 Fleming by deſcent, though bornin © # 4 F. 
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England; and it might therefore be doubted, whether he YE 


Oo bo pa drag or gant deg 
cold reception, if not bad uſage,. among people who were 
determined to keep on terms of friendſhip with the court 
of England ; be thought fit rather to hide himſelf, during 
ſome time, in the wilds and faſtneſſes of Ircland. Im- 
patient, however, of a retreat, which was both diſagree- 
able and dangerous, he held conſultations with his fol- 
lowers, Herne, Skelton, and Aſtley, three broken tradeſ- 
men: By their advice, he relolved to try the affections of 
the king's lenity, till ſubliſted, after the ſuppreſſion of 
in Comma, than the pogulace, to the number of 
three thouſand, flocked to his ftandard; and Perkin, 
dated with this appearance of ſucceſs, took on him, for 
the firſt time, the appellation of Richard IV. king of 
England. Not to ſuffer the expeQlations of his followers 
to languiſh, he preſented himſelf before Exeter ; and, by 
many fair promiſes, invited that city to join him. Find- 
ing that the inhabitants ſhut their gates againſt him, he 
laid fiege to the place; but being unprovided with artillery, 
ammunition, and every thing requilue for the attempt, he 
made no progreſs in his undertaking. Meſſengers were 
ſent to the king, informing him of this infurreftion : The 


citizens of Exeter, meanwhile, were determined to hold 


cour from the well-known vigilance of that monarch. 


Wu Henry was informed that Perkin was landed 


were included in the treaty berween the two nations: But 2497 
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CHAP. given kim vexation d inquietude. All the courtiers, 
ebe that their aQtivity on this occahon would be the 
1497 ; 


united againſt a pretender who had at firſt engaged their 
attention, and divided their aſſections. 

PezxIN, informed of theſe great preparations, imme- | 
diately raiſed the fiege of and retired to Taun- 
ton. Though his followers amounted to the 
number of near ſeven thouſand, and ſeemed ſtill reſolute 
to maintain his cauſe, he himſelf defpaired of fucceſs, 
and ſecretly withdrew to the ſanctuary of Beaulieu in the 
new foreſt. The Corniſh rebels fubmitted to the king's 
mercy, and found that it was not yet exhauſted in their 
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Dor Perkin, though his life was granted him, was 
| flill derained in cuſtody ; and keepers were appointed to 
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Il 


dread alſo of the more violent effects of Henry tyranny, 
joined to the natural love of liberty, engaged bim to em- 
brace 2 project for his eſcape, by the murder of the eu- 
tenant ; and Perkin offered to conduct the whole enter- 
prize. The conſpiracy eſcaped not the king”s vigilance : 
It was even very generally believed that the ſcheme had 
been laid by himſelf, in order to draw Warwic and Per- 
Ein into the ſnare : But the ſubſequent execution of two 
of Digby's ſervants for the contrivance, ſeems to clear 
the king of that imputation, which was indeed founded 
more on the general idea entertained of his character, 

than on any poſitive evidence. | 
Pexxm, by this new attexapt, aficr fo many enor- 
mities, had rendered himſelf totally unworthy of mercy; 
and he was accordingly arraigned, condemned, and foon 
| after 
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it was fill thought a necefficy piece of decency to pre- CHAP. 
tend zeal for thoſe pious enterprizes. Henry regretted to ., 
the nuncio, the diffance of his fituation, which rendered 25:0. 
it inconvenient for him to expoſe his perſon in defence 

of the Chriſtian cauſe. He promiſed, however, his 

utmoſt aſſiſtance by aids and contributions; and rather 

than the pope ſhould go alone to the holy wars, unac- 
companied by any monarch, he even promiſed to overlook 

all other confderations, and to attend him in perfon. 
He enly required as a neceſſary condition, that all dif- 
ferences ſhould previouſly be adjuſted among Chriſtian 
princes, and that ſome ſea- port towns in Italy ſhould be 
configned to him for his retreat and fecurity. It was 
caly to conclude, that Henry had determined not to inter- 
meddle in any war againft the Turk: But as a great 
name, without any real aſſiſtance, is ſometimes of ſervice, 
the knights of Rhodes, who were at that time eſteemed 
the bulwark of Chriſtendom, choſe the king protector of 
their order. 

Nr the prince, whoſe alliance Henry valued the moſt, 
was Ferdinand of Arragon, whoſe vigorous and fteady 
policy, always attended with ſucceſs, had rendered him, 
in many refpefts, the moſt confiderable monarch in 
Europe. "There was alſo a remarkable | ity of 
character between theſe two princes: Both were full of 
craft, intrigue, and deſign; and though 2 reſemblance 
= of this nature be a flender foundation for confidence and 
amity, where the intereſts of the parties in the leaſt 
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at the interfere ; ſuch was the fituation of Henry and Ferdi- 
ſpread nand, that no jealouſy ever on any occaſion aroſe be- 
ho ex- tween them. The king had now the ſatisſaction of com- 
ojecled . — 2 
in per- ciated during the courſe of ſeven years, berween Arthur ines 
| frenzy vince of Wakes, and the Infonta — 
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daughter of Ferdinand and Ifabella ; he near fixteen years w Bon, 
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ſation, contracted between the parties: An event, which 
was afterwards attended with the moſt important conſe- 
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Tus fituation of the king's affairs, both at home and en 4 r. 
abroad, was now, in every reſpeR, very fortunate. All It, 
the efforts of the European princes, both in war and ne- 132% 
goriation, were turned to the fide of Italy ; and the va- 

rious events which there aroſe, made Henry's alliance 

be courted by every party, yet intereſted him fo little as 
never to touch him with concern or anxiety. His cloſe 
connexions with Spain and Scotland enſured his tranquil- 
lity ; and his continued ſucceſſes over domeſtic enemies, 
owing to the prudence and vigour of his conduct, had 
reduced the people to entire ſubmiſſion and obedience. 


— 
ple. 


ments of oppreſſion were both lawyers, the firſt of mean 
birth, of brutal manners, of an unrelenting temper ; the 
ſecond detter born, better educated, and better bred, but 
equality unjuſt, ſevere and inflexible. By their know 
edge in law, theſe men were qualified ro pervert the 
forms of juſtice to the oppreſſion of the innocent; and 
1382241 
IT was their uſual practice at firſt to obſetve fo far the 
appearance of law as to give indictments to thoſe whom 
they intended to oppreſs: Upon which the perſons were 
committed to priſon, but never brought to trial; and were 
a length obliged, in order to recover their liberty, to pay 
and compolitions. By degrees, the very appearance of 
aw was neglected: The two minifters fent forth their 
Cez precepts 
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to attach men, and fummon them before them- 


curity to the ſubject ; being brow-beaten by theſe op- 
preſſors 3 nay, fined, impriſoned, and puniſhed, if they 
cave ſentence againſt the inclination of the miniſters. 
The whole ſyſtem of the feudal law, which till prevailed, 


was turned into a ſcheme of opprefion. Even the king's 
wards, after they came of age, were not ſuffered to enter 
into poſſeſſion of their lands without paying exorbitant 
fines. Men were alſo haraſſed with informations of in- 
truſion upon ſcarce colourable titles. When an outlawry 
in a perſonal ation was iſſued againſt any man, he was 
not allowed to purchaſe his charter of pardon, except on 


authority 
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inſtrument of his iniquities. And though the king was 
known to be immenſely opulent, 


1 
8 


f 
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© Silver was, ducing this reign, at 37 ſhillings and fixpence a pound, which 
makes Henry's treaſure near three millions of our preſent money. Buficen 
many commodities have become above thrice as dear by the increaſe of gold 
and filver in Europe. And what is « cirxcumffance of ſtill greater weight, all 
Cher ſtates were then very poor in compariſon of what they are at preſent: 
Theſe cixcumfances make Hcory's treafure appear very great; and may lead 
us t conceive the opprefſions of bis government, 

Ccz his 
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erder to take advantage of theſe favourable 


fort, embarked for Spain during the winter 
meeting with a violent tempeſt in the channel, was ob- 
liged to take ſhelter in the harbour of Weymouth. Sir 
John Trenchard, a gentleman of authority in the county 
of Dorſet, hearing of a flect upon the coaſt, had afſem- 
bled fome forces ; and being joined by Sir John Cary, 
that town. Finding that Philip, in arder to relieve his 
ficknefs and fatigue, was already come aſhore, he invited 
him to his houſe ; and immediately diſpatched a meſſenger, 
w inform the court of this important incident. The 
king fent in all hafle the earl of Arundel to compli- 
ment Philip on his arrival in England, and to inform 
him, that he intended to pay him a viſit in perſon, and 
to give him a ſuitable reception in his dominions. Philip 
knew, that he could not now depart without the king's 
conſent ; and therefore, for the fake of * 
ſolved to anticipate his viſit, and to have an interview 
with him ann. Henry received him with all 
the magnificence poſſible, and with all the ſeeming cor- 
diality ; but he reſolved, notwithſtanding, to draw ſome 


ward I'V. and brother to the carl of Lincoln, flain in the 
battle of Stoke, had fome years before killed a man in 2 
ſudden fit of paſſion, and had been obliged to apply to the 
king for a remifion of the crime. The king had 
granted his requeſt ; but being little indulgent to all per- 
ſons connected with the houſe of York, he obliged him to 
appear openly in court and plead his pardoa. Suffolk, 
more reſenting the affront than grateful for the favour, 
had fied into Fladen, and taken ſhekerwith his aunt, the 
Ces dutcheſs 
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the archduke, now king of Caſtile, attended by his con- YE 
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hmm by the king, he returned to England, and obtained a new 
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dutcheſs of Burgundy: But being promiſed forgiveneſs 


pardon. Actuated, however, by the natural inquietude 
of his temper, and uneaſy from debes which be had con- 
trated by his great expence at prince Arthur's wedding, 
he again made an elopement into Flanders. ing, well 
acquainted with the general diſcontent which prevailed 
againſt his adminiſtration, neglefied not this incident, 
which might become of importance; and he employed his 
uſual artifices to elude the efforts of his enemies. He di- 
rected Sir Robert Curſon, governor of the caſtle of Hammes, 
to deſert his charge, and to infinuate himſelf into the con- 
fkdence of Suffolk, by making him a tender of his ſervices. 
ſeized William Courtney, eldeſt fon to the earl of Devon- 
ſhire, and married to the lady Catherine, ſiſter of the queen; 
William de la Pole, brother to the carl of Suffolk ; Sir 
James Tirrel, and Sir James Windham, with fome per- 


ſons of inferior quality; and he committed them to cuſ- 


tody. Lord Abergavenny and Sir Thomas Green were alſo 
apprehended ; but were ſoon after releaſed from their con- 
finement. William de la Pole was long detained in priſon ; 
Courtney was attainted, and though not executed, be reco- 
vered not his liberty during the king's life-time, But 
Henry's chief ſeverity fell upon Sir James Windbam, and 
Sir James Turel, who were brought to their trial, condemn- 
ed, and executed: The fate of the latter gave general fati(- 
faction, on account of his participation in the murder of the 
young princes, ſans of Edward IV. Notwithſtanding tbe ſe 
diſcoveries and executions, Curſon was ftill able to main- 
tain his credit with the-carl of Suffolk ; Henry, in order to 
remove all ſuſpicion, had ordered him to be excommuri- 
cated, together with Suffolk himſelf, for his pretended 
zebellion. Hut after that traitor bad performed all the 
frvices expoied from. him, e fubdealydeered the cx, 
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and came over to Eogland, where the king received him © 4 F. 


with unuſual marks of favour and confidence. Suffolk, 


the dutcheſfs of Burgundy, tired with ſo many fruitleſs at- 
tempts, had become indifferent to his cauſe, fled fecretly 
into France, thence into Germany, and returned, at laſt, 
into the Low-Countries ; where be was protected, though 
the king. 


plaining to his gueſt of the reception which Suffolk had 
met with in his dominions. © I really thought,” replied 
the king of Caſtile, © that your greatneſs and felicity 
. had fet you far above apprehenfions from any perſon 
* of fo little conſequence: But, to give you fatisfaftion, 
« 1 ſhall baniſh him my fate.” I expe that you 
« will carry your complaiſance farther,” faid the king; 
4 I defice to have Suffolk put into my hands, where alone 
„ I can depend upon his fubmiffion and obedience.” 


That meaſure,” faid Philip, will reflet diſhonour 


* unn you as well as myſelf. You will be thought to 
* have treated me 2s a priſoner.” © Then the matter is 


«© difhonour upon me; and fo your honour is faved?.”” 
The king of Caſtile found himſelf under a neceffity of 
complying ; but he firſt exacted Henry's promiſe that he 
over to England by Philip; as if the king would grant 
him a pardon, an the interceſſion of his friend and ally. 
Upon his appearance he was committed to the Tower; 
and the king of Caftile, having fully fatisfied Henry, as 
well by this conceſſion as by figning a treaty of commerce 
between England and Caſtile, which was advantageous 
to the former kingdom, was at laſt allowed to depart, 


Þ Bacon, p. 633. 2 Rymer, vol, . p. 24% 


after 


Hanzy negledied not the preſent opportunity of com- 


« at an end, replied the king, © for I will take that 


alloniſhed at this inflance of perfidy, finding that even «6 
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Fü received by the Caſtilians, and put in pollefficn 
v9 of the throne. He died foon after; and Joan, his wi- 
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after a ſtay of three months. He landed in Spain, was 


dow, falling into deep melancholy, Ferdinand was again 
enabled to re-inftate himfelf in authority, and w go- 
vern, till the day of his death, the whole Spaniſh mo- 
narchy. 

Tun king furvived theſe tranſaflions two years ; but 
nothing memorable occurs in the remaining part of his 
to the young archduke, Charles, fon of Philip of Caf- 
tile. He entertained alſo fome intentions of marriage for 
himſelf, firſt with the queen-dowager of Naples, reli of 
Ferdinand; afterwards with the dutcheſs dowager of Sa- 
voy, daughter of Maximilian, and fiſfter of Philip, But 
the decline of his health put an end to all ſuch thoughts; 
and he began to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, 
which the iniquities and ſeverĩties of his reign rendered 2 
very diſmal proſpect to him, To allay the terrors un- 
der which he laboured, he endeavoured, by diſtributing 
alms, and founding religious houſes, to make atonement 
for his crimes, and to purchaſe, by the facrifice of part 
of his ill-gotten treaſures, a reconciliation with his of- 
ſended Maker. Remorſe even ſeized him, at intervals, for 
the abuſe of his authority by Empſon and Dudley; but 
not ſufficient to make him ſtop the rapacious hand of thoſe 
oppreſſors. Sir William Capel was again fined two on- 
fand pounds, under fome frivolous pretence, and was 
committed to the Tower, for daring to murmur againſt 
the iniquity. Harris, an alderman of Londen, was in- 
diced, and died of vexation before his trial came to an 
ine. Sir Laurence Ailmer, who had been mayor, and 
his two ſheriffs, were condemned in heavy fines, and ſent 
to priſon till they made payment. The king gave coun- 
tenance to all theſe opprefiions ; till death, by its nearer 
*: 2p 7 approaches, 
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approaches, imprefſed new terrors upon him; and he then © H A P. 
— 


died of = een, at his favourite pace of Rich- 222 ap | 


ordered, by 2 general clauſe in his will, that reſtitution 
ſhould be made to all thaſe whom he had injured. He 


mond, after = reign of twenty-three years and cight 
months, and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age. 
Tun reign of Henry VII. was, in the main, fortunate 


been haraſſed, he maintained peace and order in the ſtate, 
he depreſſed the former exorbitant power of the nobility, 
and, together with the friendſhip of ſome foreign princes, 
he acquired the conſideration and regard of all. He loved 
peace without fearing war; though agitated with conti- 
nual ſuſpicions of his ſervants and minifters, he diſcovered 
no timidity, either in the conduct of his affairs, or in the 


def battle; and, though often ſevere in his puniſhments, 


he was leſs actuated by revenge than by max- 
ims of policy. "The fervices which he rendered the peo- 
ple were derived from his views of private advantage, 
rather than the motives of public ſpirit; and where he de- 


and ever from the malignant prejudices of faction, or the 
mean projects of avarice; not from the ſallies of paſſion, 
or allurements of pleaſure; fill le from the benign 
motives of friendſhip and generofity, His capacity was 
excellent, but ſomewhat contracted by the narrowneſs of 
his heart; he poſſeſſed infinuation and addrefs, but never 
employed theſe talents, except where ſome great point of 
intereſt was to be gained; and, while he neglected to con- 
ciliate the aſfections of his people, he often felt the danger 
of reſting his authority on their fear and reverence alone. 
He was always extremely attentive to his affairs; but 
. far into futurity ; and 


„ Dogs, Buronage, E. . 237. 


for his people at home, and honourable abroad. He put and charac 
an end to the civil wars with which the nation had lang 


viated from intereſted regards, it was unknown to himſelf, 
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was more expert at providing a remedy for his miſtakes, 
than judicious in avoiding them. Avarice was, on the 
his ruling paſſion; and he remains an inſtance, 
fingular, of a man placed in a high ſtation, and 

| of talents for great affairs, in whom that paſſion 


bliſhment of the Great Charter, as during that of Henry. 
ter of the man, full of vigour, induſtry, and ſeverity, 


deliberate in all projects, fieady in every purpoſe, and at- 
tended with caution, as well as good fortune, in every en- 
terprize ; he came to the throne after long and bloody civil 
wars, which had deftiroyed all the great nobility, who alone 
could refit the encroachments of his authority: The 
and willing to ſubmit to uſurpations, and even to injuries, 
rather than plunge themſelves ancw into like miſeries : 
The fruitleſs efforts made againſt him, ſerved always, as 
is. uſual, to nf, his authority: As he ruled by 2 
faction, and the leſſer faction, all thoſe on whom he con- 
ferred offices, ſenſible that they owed every thing to his 
protection, were willing to ſupport his power, though at 


5 As a proof of Henry's attention to the ſmalleſt profits, Bacon tells us, 
that be had ſeen a book of accompt» kept by Empſoa, and fobfcribed, in al- 
moſt every leaf, by the king's own hand. Among other articles was the fol- 
lowing : * Jter:, Received of fuch 2 one five marks for a pardon, which, if 
ir do net paſs, the money to be repsyed, or the party otherwiſe ſatiaficd. 
Oppoſire to the memorandum the king had writ with his own hand, © ther- 
« wiſe ſatiefied.” Bacon, g. 620. 
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Eanty in Henry's reign, the authority of the Star 
Chamber, which was before founded on common law, and 
ancient practice, was, in fome caſes, confirmed by a& of 
partiament* : Lord Bacon extols the utility of this court; 
to feel that fo arbitrary a juriſdiction was incompatible 
with liberty ; and, in proportion as the ſpirit of independ- 
ence fill roſe higher in the nation, the averſion to it en- 


t Sce note [N] at the end of the volume, 
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deut previoully ſuramoning him before their court®*. It is 
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creaſed, till it was entirely aboliſhed by act of parliament 
in the reign of Charles I. 2 little before the commence- 
ment of the civil wars. 

Laws were paſſed in this reign, ordaining the king's 
fait for murder to be carried on within a year and day". 


Actions popular were not allowed to be eluded by fraud 
or covin. If any ſervant of the king's conſpired againſt 
the life of the ſteward, treaſurer, or comptroller of the 
king's houſehold, this deſign, though not followed by any 
overt act, was made liable to the puniſhment of felony ®. 


neren  » uu th, 7. cap. 32. * 2 H. 7. cap. 2. 
1 4 H. 7. cap. 23. s Ner- 2 Ibid. cap. 24» 
19 H. 7. cap. . Þ Kl. 7. cap. 25+ 
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Morten, who found himfelf expoſed to the enmity of CH 4a 5 
great numbers. &... 


ing them badges or liveries*; a praflice by which they 
were, in 2 manner, inlifted under forme great lord, and 
were kept in readineſs to aſſiſt him in all wars, inſurrec- 
ions, riots, viokences, and even in bearing evidence for 
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dne of thoſe idle retainers who formerly depended on the 


a7. « 


number and boldneſs of their retainers, acquired, by dc- 
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for your goed cheer, but I muſt not allow my laws to 
de broken in my fight. My attorney muſt ſpeak with 
« you.” Orford is faid to have paid no lei than fificen 
thouſand marks, as a compoſition for his offence. 

Tun ecncreaſe of the arts, more effeftually than all the 
ſeverities of law, put an end to this pernicious practice. 
The nobility, inflead of vying with each other in the 


grees, 2 more civilized ſpecies of emulation, and endea- 
voured to excel in the ſplendour and elegance of their 
equipage, houſes, and tables. The common people, no 
longer maintained in vicious idleneſs by their faperiors, 
were obliged to learn ſome calling or induſtry, and be- 
came uſeful both to themſelves and to others. And it muſt 
be acknowledged, in ſpite of thoſe who declaim fo vio- 
lently again refinement in the arts, or what they are 
pleaſed to call luxury, that as much as an induſtrious 
tradeſman is both a better man and a better citizen than 


great families; ſo much is the life of a modern nobleman 
more laudable than that of an ancient baron“. 

Bur the moſt important law, in its conſequences, 
which was enacted during the reign of Henry, was that 
by which the nobility and gentry acquired a power of 
eftates*. By means of this law, joined to the beginning 
haxury and refinements of the age, the great fortunes of 
the barons were gradually diffipated, and the property of 
the commons encreaſed in England. It is probable that 
Henry foreſaw and intended this conſequence ; becauſe 

© See note [O] at the end of the volume. | 

5 4H. 5.cap- 24 The profilice of breaking entails by means of a fice 
and recovery was — the reign of Edward the IVib : But it was 
net, progerly ſpeaking, law, tilt the ftatute of Henry the VIlth ; which, by 
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the conſtant ſcheme of his policy confifted in deprefling © 7,3 r. 
the great, and exating churchmen, lawyers, and men of — 


new families, who were more dependant on him. 

Tuis king's love of money naturally led him to en- 
courage commerce, which encreaſed his cuſtoms ; but, if 
we may judge by moſt of the laws enated during his 
reign, trade and induſtry were rather hurt than promoted 
by the care and attention given to them. Severe laws 
then denominated ufury . Even the profits of exchange 
were prohibited, as favouring of uſury*, which the fu- 
peritition of the age zealoufly proferibed. All evafive 
contracts, by which profits could be made from the loan 
needleſs to obſerve how unreaſonable and iniquitous theſe 
laws, how impoſſible to be executed, and how hurtful to 
trade, if they could take place. We may obſerve, how- 
ever, to the praiſe of this king, that ſometimes, in order 
to promote commerce, he lent to merchants fums of mo- 
ney without intereſt, when he knew that their ftock was 
view *. 

Laws were made againſt the exportation of money, 
plate, or balkon: A precaution, which ferves to no 
other purpoſe than to make mote be exported. But fo far 
obliged to inveſt, in Engliſh commodities, all the money 
acquired by their fales, in order to prevent their convey- 
ing it away in a clandeſtine manner 
ation did not encourage the breed, and render them more 
plentiful in the kingdom *. In order to promete archery, 

5 3 R. 4. * Ibid. cap. 6. 172K 8. 
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 ——s ings 2nd four-pence *, reducing money to the denomi- 
159% nation of our time. The only effeft of this regulation 
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no bows were to be fold at a higher price than fox ſhil- 


muſt be, either that the people would be ſupplied with bad 
bows, or none at all. Prices were alfo affixed to woollen 
cloth ”, to caps and hats“: And the wages of labourers 
were regulated by law *. It is evident, that theſe 
matters ought always to be left free, and be entruſted 
to the common courſe of buſineſs and commerce. To 
lome it may appear ſurpriſing, that the price of a yard of 
ſcarlet cloth ſhould be limited to fix and twenty ſhillings, 
money of our age; that of a yard of coloured cloth to 
cighteen ; higher prices than theſe commodities bear at 
preſent ; and that the wages of a tradeſman, ſuch as a 
maſon, bricklayer, tyler, &c. ſhould be regulated at near 
ten-pence a-day ; which is not much inferior to the pre- 
ſent wages given in ſome parts of England. Labour and 
commodities have certainly riſen ſince the diſcovery of the 
Weſt-Indies ; but not fo much in every particular as is 
generally imagined. The greater induſtry of the preſent 
times has encreaſed the number of tradeſmen and labour- 
ers, ſo as to keep wages nearer a par than could be ex- 
pected from the great encreaſe of gold and filver. And 
the additional art employed in the finer manufactures 
has even made ſome of theſe commodities fall below their 
former value. Not to mention, that merchants and 
aſſord the goods cheaper to their cuſtomers. It appears 
by a ſtatute of this reign *, that goods bought for fixteen 
pence would ſometimes be fold by the merchants for three 
riſen, are butchers meat, fowl, and fiſh. (eſpecially the 
latter}, which cannot be much augmented in quantity by 
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Gie enctenſe of art and induſtry. The profeſſion which e n A F. 
then abounded moſt, and was ſometimes embraced by per- &.... 
fons of the leit rank, was the church: By a clauſe of a 29 
ſtatute, all clerks or ſtudents of the univerſity were forbid- 
den to beg, without a permiſiion from the vice-chancellor*. 
One great cauſe of the low ftate of induſtry during this 
period, was the reſtraints put upon it; and the parlia - 
ment, of rather the king (for he was the prime mover 
in every thing), enlarged a little ſome of theſe limitations, 
but not to the degree that was requiſite. A law had been 
enacted during the reign of Henry LV. „ that no man 
could bind his fon or daughter to an apprenticeſhip, un- 
leſs he were poſſeſſed of twenty ſhillings a-year in land; 
and Henry VII. becauſe the decay of manufaftures was 
complained of in Norwich from the want of hands, ex- 
- empred that city from the penalties of the law. After- 
wards the whole county of Norfolk obtained a like 
exemption with regard to fome branches of the woollen 
manufacture. Theſe abſurd limitations proceeded from 
2 defire of promoting huſbandry, which, however, is never | 
more eſfectually encouraged than by the encreaſe of ma- 1 
nufafures. For a like reafon, the law enacted againft 
inclofures, and for the keeping up of farm-houſes” ; 
ſcarcely deſerves the high praiſes beſtowed on it by lord 
Bacon. If huſbandmen underſtand agriculture, and have 
a ready vent for their commodities, we need not dread a 
diminution of the people employed in the country. All 
methods of fupporting populouſneſs, except by the in- 
tereſt of the proprietors, ate violent and incffeftual. 
During a century and a half after this period, there was 
a frequent renewal of laws and edits againſt depopula- 
tion ; whence we may-infer, that none of them were ever 
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ſettled in Briſtol ; and ſent him weſtwards, in 1498, 
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England without making any conqueſt or ſettlement. 


Elliot, and other merchants in Briſtol, made a like attempt 


Hrn. 
properly ſpeaking, the firſt thip in the Engliſh navy. 
Dp is ET. hn es EIT, 


had no other expedient than hiring ar preſſing ſhips from 


the merchants. 

Bur though this improvement of navigation, and the 
diſcovery of both the Indies, was the moſt memorable in- 
cident that happened during this or any other period, it 
was not the only great event by which the age was diſ- 
tinguiſhed. In 1453, Conſtantinople was taken by the 
Turks; and the Greeks, among whom ſome remains of 
learning were ſtill preſerved, being ſcattered by theſe bar- 
barians, took ſhelter in Italy, and imported, together 
with their admirable language, a tincture of their ſcience, 
and of their refined taſte in poetry and eloquence. About 
. 
vived, the ſtudy of antiquity became faſhionable, and the 
eſteem for literature gradually propagated itſelf throughout 
every nation in Europe. The art of printing, invented 
e ou Sor ld bikes 

improvements : invention af gunpowdet changed 
the whole art of war: Mighty innovations were ſoon 
aſter made in religion, ſuch as not only affected thoſe 
fates that embraced them, but even thoſe that adhered to 
the ancient faith and worſhip: And thus a general revo- 
lution was made in human affairs throughout this part of 
the world ; and men gradually attained that fituation, 
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police, and cultivation, in which they have ever fince © 8 4 F. 
perſevered. Here, therefore, commences the uſeful, as 
well as the more agreeable part of modern annals; cer- 250% 


tainty has place in all the confiderable, and even moſt of 
the minute parts of hiſtorical narration ; a great variety 
— — ale which 
of ing, as well as 
he relates ; and as cach incident has a reference to our 
every moment during the courſe of the narration. Who- 
is moved by a curiofity, liberal indeed and commendable ; 
bro — ons 
aairs, or the arts of civil government. 
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& PF. and Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, ſecretary and privy ſeal, 
III, This prelate, who enjoyed great credit during all the 


22 


Jt 


1 


muſic which were ſung in his chapel*. He was initiated 


in the elegant learning of the ancients. And, though he 
was fo unfortunate as to be ſeduced into a ſtudy of the 


1 Lord Herburts * Ibid, 
| barren 
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barten controverſies of the Schools, which were then fa- © i 4 Þ. 


ſhjanable, and bad choſen Thomas Aquinas for his fa- 
vourite author, he fill diſcqvered a capacity fitted for 
more uſeful and entertaining 
Tus frapk and carelefs humour of the king, as it led 
him to diſſipate the treaſures amaſicd by his father, ren · 
derad him negligent in protecting the infiruments whom 
that prince had employed ia his extortions. A procla - 
mation being iſſued to encourage complaints, the rage of 
the people was let Jooſe on all informers, who had ſo 
long exerciſed an unbounded tyranny over the nation! : 
They were thrown into priſon, condemned to the pillory, 
and moſt of them lo@ their lives by the violence of the 
populace. Empſon and Dudley. who were moſt expoſed 
to public hatred, were immediately fummoned before the 
council, in order to anſwer for their conduct, which had 
rendered them ſo obnoxious. Emplon made a ſhrewd 
apology far himſelf, as well as for his affociate. He 
told the council, that, fo far from his being juſtly ex- 
poled to cenſure for his paſt candudt, his enemies them- 
ſelves grounded their clamour on actions which ſeemed 
rather to merit reward and approbation : That a ſtrict 
execution of law was the crime of which he and 

were accuſed ; though that law had been eſtabliſhed by 
general conſent, and though they had acted in obedience 
to the king, to whom the adminiſtration of juſtice was 
entruſted by the conſtitution : That it belonged not to 
them, who were inſtruments in the hands of fupreme 


expedient or hurtful ; fince they were all alike valid, 10 
long as they remained unrepealed by the legillature : 

That it was natural for a licentious populace to murmur 
againſt the reſtraints of authority; but all wiſe ſtates had 
ever made their glory conſiſt in the juſt diftribution of re- 
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CHAP. wards and puniſhments, and had annexed the former to 


the obſervance and enforcement of the Jaws, the latter to 
their violation and infraftion : And that a fudden over- 
throw of all government might be enpected, where the 
were committed to the mercy of the criminals, the 
rulers to that of the ſubjects 
NoTwITHSTANDING this defence, Empſon and Dud- 
ley, were fent to the Tower ;; and foon after brought to 
their trial. The rift execution of laws, however ob- 
folete, could never be imputed to them as a crime in a 
court of judicature xz and it is likely that, even where 
they had exerciſed arbitrary power, the king, as they 
had acted by the ſecret commands of his father, was not 
willing that their conduct ſhould undergo too ſevere 2 
ſcrutiny. In order, therefore, to gratify the people with 
the puniſhment of theſe obaoxious miniſters, crimes very 
improbable, or indeed abſolutely impoſſible, were charged 
upon them 5 that they had entered into a conſpiracy 
againſt the ſovereign, and had intended, on the death of 
the late king, to have ſeized by force the adminiſtra- 
tion of government. The jury were fo far moved by 
popular prejudices, joined to court influence, as to give 
2 yerdict againſt them; which was afterwards confirmed 
by a bill of attainder in parliament *, and, at the earneſt 
defire of the people, was executed by warrant from the 
king. Thus, in thoſe arbitrary times, juſtice was equally 
I ee 
cournd popularity. 


m Herbert. Hollingſhed, p. $04. 

» This perfiament mes on the 22 Fonuary 1e A he was there 
eneQted, in order to prevent fome abuſes which had prevailed during the late 
reign. The forfeiture upon the penal ftatutes was reduced to the term of 
three vea's. Code and damages were given againſt informers upon 2cqui''al 
of the xccuſed: More ſevere punichmentz were cnaftes againft perjury: The 
falſe inquifitions procured by Empſon and Dudley were declared null and 
invalid. Traverſes were allen cd; and the time of tendering them enlarged. 
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dominions : but he had the farisfaftion to fee Naples im- 
mediately prove the ſource of contention among his ene - 
mics. Ferdinand gave fecret orders to his general, Gon- 
falvo, whom the Spaniards' honour with the appellation 
of the great captain, to attack the armies of France, and 
make himſelf maſter of all the dominions of Naples. 


procure redreſs by force of arms, was obliged to enter 
into a fruitleſs negociation with Ferdinand for the reco- 
very of his ſhare of the partition ; and all Italy, during 
c — 
ful monarchs. 

Tun has fcarcely been any period, when the ba- 
e Dome 
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more able to maintain itſelf without any anxious con- 


reſt as to give any foundation, or even pretence, for jea- 
louſy. England was united in domeſtic peace, and by 
its fituation happily ſecured from the invaſion of foreign- 
ers. The coalition of the ſeveral kingdoms of Spain had 
formed one powerful monarchy, which Ferdinand admi- 
full of vigour and ability. Lewis XII. 2 gallant and 
generous prince, had, by eſpouſing Anne of Britanny, 
widow to his predeceffor, preſerved the union with that 
principality, on which the fafety of his kingdom fo much 
depended. Maximilian, the emperor, befides the here- - 
ditary dominions of the Auſtrian family, maintained au- 
thority in the empire, and, notwithſtanding the levity of 
his charafter, was able to unite the German princes in 
any great plan of intereft, at leaſt of defence. Charles, 
prince of Caftile, grandſon to Maximilian and Ferdinand, 

already fucceeded to the rich dominions of the houſe 


a princeſs endowed with fignal prudence and virtue. 
The internal force of theſe ſeveral powerful ftates, by 
balancing each other, might long have maintained gene- 
ral tranquillity, had not the active and enterpriſing ge- 


flames of war and diſcord among them. By his in- 


trigues, 2 league had been formed at Cambray“, be- League of 
Wenn ba Maximilian, Lewis, and Ferdinand ; and . 


the object of this great confederacy was to overwhelm, 
by their united arms, the commonwealth of Venice. 
Henry, without any motive from intereſt or paſſion, al- 
lowed his name to be inſerted in the confederacy. This 
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oppreſſive 
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nius of Julius II. an ambitious poatiff, firſt excited the Ik 11. 
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narch, and courted the alliance of other princes. He 
declared war againft the duke of Ferrara, the confederate 
of Lewis. He ſolicited the favour of England, by ſend- 
ing Henry a ſacred roſe, perfumed with muſk and anointed 
with chriſm *%. He engaged in his intereſts Bambridge, 
archbiſhop of York, and Henry's ambaſſador at Rome, 
whom he foon after created 2 cardinal. He drew over 
Ferdinand to his party, though that monarch, at firſt, 
made no declaration of his intentions. And what he 
chiefly valucd, he formed a treaty with the Swiſs cantons, 
who, enraged by forme neglects put upon them by Lewis, 
the alliance of France, and waited for an opportunity of 


Wuns the French monarch repelled the attacks of 


his enemies, he thought it alſo requiſite to make an at- 
7 Cuicciard. lik, viii. | © Spclupan, Cogcil. vol. li. p. 725- 
| tempt 
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teingt en the pope hindi, and to deſpoil him as much © n 4 


as poſſible, of that ſacred character which chiefly ten- 
guſted with the violence of Julius, to deſert him; and by 
their authority, he was determined, in conjunction with 
Maximilian, who fil adhered to his alliance, to call a 
general council, which might reform the church, and 
check the exorbdigancies of the Roman pontiff. A council 


was fummoned at Piſa, which from the beginning bore a 


very inauſpicious aſpect, and promiſed little ſucceſs to its 


r 
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ni the trenches, ſaw ſome of his attendants killed by 
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raQter, that he afted in perſon at the fiege of Mirandola, 


his fide, and, like a young foldier, cheerfully bore all the 
rigours of winter and a fevere ſeaſon, in purfuit of mi- 
litary glory“: Yet was he fill able t throw, even on 
his moſt moderate opponents, the charge of impiety and 
He ſummoned a council at the Lateran : 
He put Piſa under an interdict, and all the places which 
gave ſhelter to the ſchiſmatical council: He excommu- 
nicated the cardinals and prelates who attended it : He 
adhered to it : He freed their ſubjefts from all oaths of alle- 
giance, and gave their dominions to every one who could 
take poſſeſſion of them. 

Fzzapmand of Arragon, who had acquired the fir- 
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againſt France, as well as their 
claims that kingdom, led Henry to join that al- 
liance, which the pope, Spain, and Venice had formed 


— = 
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Bvoxav12o, an agent of the pope's at London, had been 


politics, that he began even to value himſelf on his dex- 
terity in fraud and artifice ; and he made a boaſt of thoſe 
prince of a very different character, had complained of his 
having once cheated him: He lies, the drunkard !”” 
ſaid be, „ Þ have cheated him above twenty times ” 
only as the means which enabled him the better to take 
advantage of his want of experience. He adviſed him 
himſelf ſhould not have it in his power to aſſiſt him: He 


exhorted him rather to fend forces to Fontarabia, Expedition | 
whence 
he could cakly make a conqueſt of Guicnne, a province, c 


in which, it was imagined, the Engliſh had ftill ſome adbe- 
rents. He promiſed to affiſt this conqueſt by the junction 
of 2 Spaniſh army. And fo forward did he ſeem to pro- 
mote the intereſts of his ſon-in-law, that he even fent 

Ee 2 veſſels 
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2 —— kingdom of Navarre lies oy get 
detween and Albret, 
—_— . 


A readineſs to join him with his forces, to make with 
9 es lecie F Frenee, and ro form the fiege 
of Bayonne, which opened the way into Guenne * : But 


being in cloſe alliance with France, could 
enemy, and cut off all com- 
the combined armies. 10 


John ſhould 
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demanded, that he ſhould deliver into his hands fix of the © N a r. 
molt conſiderable places of his dominions, together with , 
his eldef# fon as 2 hoſtage. Theſe were not terms to be 2732. 
propoſed to a fovereign ; and as the Spaniſh monarch ex- 

petied a refuſal, he gave immediate orders to the duke 

of Alva, his general, to make an invaſion on Navarre, 

and to reduce that kingdom. Alva foon made himſelf 


Donar began to ſuſpect, that the intereſts of his 
maſter were very little regarded in all theſe tranſactions; 
and having no orders to invade the kingdom of Navarre, 
or make war any where but in France, he refuſed to take 
any part in the enterprize. He remained therefore in his 
quarters at Fontarabia ; but fo ſubtle was the contrivance peceit of 
of Ferdinand, that, even while the Engliſh army lay in Ferdinand, 
that fituation, it was almoſt equally ferviceable to his 
purpoſe, as if it had ed in conjunction with his 
own. Jt kept the French army in awe, and prevented it 
from advancing to fuccour the kingdom of Navarre; fo 
that Alva, having full leifure to conduct the fiege, made 
himfelf maſter of Pampelung, and obliged John to ſeek 
for ſhelter in France. The Spaniſh general applied again 
to Dorſet, and propoſed to conduct with united counſels 
the operations of the holy league, fo it was called, againſt 
Lewis: But as he fill declined forming the fiege of 
Bayonne, and rather inſiſted on the invaſion of the prin- 
eipality of Bearne, 2 part of the king of Navarce's domi- 
mans, which lies on the French fide of the Pyrenees, 
fend, that, without new orders from his maſter, he 


could not concur in fuch an undertaking. In order to 
_ Ze 3 procure 
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CH A F. procure theſe orders, Ferdinand diſpatched Martin de 
he ens Ampics to London; and perfuaded Henry, that, by the 
1522. refractory and ſcrupulous humour of the Engliſh general, 


Return of tented with the treatment which they had met with, that 


— was neceſſary he ſhould, on all occafions, act in concert 


the moſt favourable opportunities were loſt, and that it 


with the fituation of the country, and the reaſons of every 
But before orders to this purpoſe reached 
Spain, Dorſet had become extremely impatient ; and ob- 
ſerving that his farther ſtay ſerved not to promote the main 
undertaking, and that his army was daily periſhing by 
want and ſickneſs, he demanded ſhipping from Ferdinand 
to tranſport them back into England. Ferdinand, who 
was bound by treaty to furniſh him with this ſupply, when- 
ever demanded, was at length, after many delays, obliged 
to yield to his opportunity ; and Dorſet, embarking his 
troops, prepared himſelf for the voyage. Meanwhile, the 
meſſenger arrived with orders from Henry, that the troops 
ſhould remain in Spain; but the ſoldiers were fo diſcon- 


«e Fay. cy mutinicd, and obliged their commanders to et fail 


for England. Henry was much diſpleaſed with the ill 
ſucceſs of this enterprize ; and it was with difficulty that 
Dorſet, by explaining the fraudulent conduct of Ferdi- 
nand, was at laſt able to appeaſe him. 

Turn happened this ſummer an action at fea, which 
brought not any more deciſive advantage to the Engliſh. 
Sir Thomas Knevet, maſter of horſe, was fent to the 
coaſt of Britanny with a flect of forty-five fail ; and he 
and many other young courtiers, who longed for an op- 
portunity of diſplaying their valour. After they had 
committed ſome depredations, a French fleet of thirty-nine 
fail iffued from 3 


— 
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and began an engagement with the Engliſh. Fire feized CHAP. 
the ſhip of Primanget, who, finding his defiruttion , 
inevitable, bore down upon the veſlel of the Engliſh 2878. 
admiral, and grappling with her, refolved to make her 
ſhare his fate. Both fleets flood fome time in ſuſpence, 
as ſpeftators of this dreadful engagement; and all men 
faw with horror the flames which conſumed both veſſels, 
and heard the cries of fury and defpair, which came 
from the miſerable combatants. At aft, the French 
vellel blew up; and at the fame time deſtroyed the Eng- 
„ The reſt of the French fleet made their eſcape 
into different harbours. 
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e Nr. Joſt his Italian conqueſts, except fome garriſons; and 
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— the on of Lao, was ren 


in poſſeffion of Milan. 

Joos diſcovered extreme joy on the diſcombiture of 
the French; and the more fo, as he had been beholden 
for it to the Swils, a people whoſe councils, he hoped, 
he ſhould always be able to influence and govern. The 
pontiff ſurvived this ſucceſs a very little time ; and in his 
place was choſen John de Medicis, who took the appel- 
lation of Leo X. and proved one of the moſt illuſtrious 
princes that ever {at on the papal throne. Humane, be- 
neficent, generous, affable ; the patron of every art, and 
friend of every virtue 3 he had a foul no leſs capable of 
forming great deſigns than his predeceſſor, but was more 
gentle, pliant, and artful in employing means for the exe- 
cution of them. The fole defeft, indeed, of his cha- 
racer was too great ſineſſe and artifice; a fault which, 
both as 2 prieſt and an Italian, it was difficult for him to 
avoid. By the negociations of Leo, the emperor Maxi- 
milian was detached from the French intereſt ; and Henry, 
notwithſtanding his diſappointments in the former cam- 
paign, was ftill encouraged to proſecute his warlike mea- 
ſures againſt Lewis. 

Hawsy had ſummoned a new tes of perliament*, 
and obtained a fupply for his enterprize. It was a poll- 
tax, and impoſed different fums, according to the ftation 
and riches of the perſon. A duke payed ten marks, an 
earl five pounds, a baron four pounds, 2 knight tour marks; 
every man valued at cight hundred pounds. in goods, four 
marks. An impoſition was alſo granted of two fiftcenths 
and four tenths* By theſe fupplics, joined to the 
treaſure which had been leſt by his father, and which was 
not yet entirely diffipated, he was enabled to levy a great 
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Engliſh are faid to have been much encouraged in this ns 
enterprize, by the arrival of a veſſe? in the Thames un. 29% 
der the papal banner. It carried preſents of wine and 
hams to the king, and the more eminent courtiers ; 
and fuch fond devotion was at that time entertained 
towards the court of Rome, that theſe trivial preſents 
-were every where received with the greateſt triumph and 

In order to prevent all diſturbances from 
while Henry's arms ſhould be employed on the continent, 
Dr. Weſt, dean of Windfor, was difpatched on an em- 
baſly to James, the king's brother-in-law ; and inftruc- 
tions were given him to accommodate all differences be- 
tween the kingdoms, as well as to diſcover the intentions 


he could obtain no redreſs, had procured letters of marque 
againſt that nation; but he had no ſooner put to ſea, than 
he was guilty of the groſſeſt abuſes, committed depredations 
upon the Engliſh, and much infeſted the narrow feas 4. 
Lord Howard and Sir Edward Howard, admirals, and fons 
of the earl of Surrey, failing out againſt him, fought him 
in a deſperate ation, where the pirate was killed; and 
fuſed all fatisfaftion for this act of juſtice, fome of the 
borderers, who wanted but a pretence for depredations, 
entered England under the command of lord Hume, war- 


426. 
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CHAP. dated, had it not been for Henry's intended. invaſion of 


me France, which rouzed the jealouly of the Scottiſh na- 


word 
Scotland. 


nom. The ancient league, which fubliſted between 
France and Scotland, wes conceived to be the franaa®t 
band of connexion ; and the Scots univerſally believed, 
that, were it not for the countenance which they received 
from this forcign alliance, they had never been able fo 


field in her defence, and prove himſelf her true and va- 
lorous champion. The remonſtrances of his confort and 
of his wiſeſt counſellors were in vain oppoſed to the mar- 


ambaſſador eaſily ſoreſaw, that 2 war would in 
the end prove inevitable; and he gave warning of the 
danger to his maſter, who ſent the carl of Surrey to put 
the borders in a poſture of defence, and to reſiſt the ex- 
Ned invalion of the enemy. 
Hxunv, all on fire for military fame, was little dif- 
couraged by this appearance of a diverſion from the 
north; and fo much the leſs, as he flattered himfelf with 
the aſſiſtance of all the conſiderable potentates of Europe 
in his invaſion of France, The pope fill continued to 
all the adherents of the ſchiſmatical council : The Swiſs 
cantons made profeſſions of violent animoſity againſt 


France ; 
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France: The ambaſſadors of Ferdinand and Maximilian © N A P. 
had Gigned with thoſe of Henry a treaty of alliance againſt ., 
that power, and had ſtipulated the time and place of their 2325 
intended invaſion : And though Ferdinand difavowed his 


2 
clined. 
Tnomas Worszy, dean of Lincoln, and almoner to weng mi- 


in favour all his miniſters, and was 


milian, who at that time refided in Bruſſels, was fur- 
prized, in leſs than three days after, to fee Wolfey preſent 
himſelf before him; and ſuppoling that he had protract- 
ed his departure, he began to reprove him for the dila- 
tory execution of his orders. Wolfey informed him, that 


Stowe, p. 997. 5 Cavcadich. Fiddes's life of Wolſey, Stowe. 
he 
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fulfilled all his commands. © But on fecond 
e thoughts,” faid the king, I found that fomewhat was 
<< omitted in your orders; and have ſent a after 
« you, with fuller inflruftions.” © I met the meiſen- 
* ger, replied Wolfey, © on my return: But as T had 
< reflected on that omiſſion, I ventured of myſelf to ene - 


ation*. This prelate, obſerving that the earl of Surrey 
had totally eclipſed him in favour, refolved to introduce 
. 


b Amiq, Brit, Ecclef. p. 309 Pelydore Virgil, Bd. 7 
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CHAP. ing a member of his council, to be his fole and abſolute 
Gps miniſter. By this rapid advancement and uncontrouled 
29% authority, the charafter and genius of Wolſey had full 
Iſs charac. opportunity to diſplay ieſelf. Infutiable in his acqui- 
tex. 


fitions, but ſtill more magnificent in his expence: Of 
extenſive capacity, but ſtill more unbounded enterprize : 
Ambitious of power, but ftill more defirous of glory: 
Infinuating, engaging, perſuaſive ; and, by turns, lofty, 
elevated, commanding : Haughty to his equals, but af- 
fable to his dependants ; oppreſſive to the people, but 
liberal to his friends; more generous than grateful ; leſs 
moved by injuries than by contempt; he was framed 
to take the aſcendant in every intercourſe with others, 
but exerted this ſuperiority of nature with ſuch oftentation 
as expoſed him to envy, and made every one willing to 
recal the original inferiority, or rather meanneſs of his 


Tus branch of adminiſtration in which Henry moſt 
exerted himſelf, while he gave his entire confidence to 
Wo. was the military, which, as it fuited the natural 
gallantry and bravery of his temper, as well as the ar- 
dour of his youth, was the principal object of his atten- 
tion. Finding that Lewis had made great preparations 
both by fea and land to reſiſt him, he was no lefs careful 
to levy a formidable army, and equip 2 conſiderable 
fleet for the invaſion of France. The command of the 
fleet was entruſted to Sir Edward Howard; who, after 
before Breft, where the French navy then lay ; and he 
_ challenged them to a combat. The French admiral, 
who expected from the Mediterranean a reinforcement of 
ſome gallies under the command of Prejeant de Bidoux, 
kept within the harbour, and faw with patience the 
Engliſh burn and deſtroy the country in the neighbour- 

into 
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ines Conquet, 2 place within a few leagues of Breſt; CH AF. 
himbelf behind fome batteries, which , 
he had planted on rocks, that lay on cach fide of him. 29» 

Howard was, notwithſtanding, determined to make an at- m April. 


where he ſecured 


tack upon him ; and as he had but two gallies, he took 
himſelf the command of one, and gave the other to lord 
Ferrars. He was followed by ſome row-barges and fome 
crayers_ under the command of Sir Thomas 
Sir William Sidney, and other officers of diſtinction. 


Lord Ferrars, 
ed with the other ſmall veſſels ; and the whole flect was 
fo diſcouraged by the loſs of their commander, that they 
reticed from before Breſt '. "The French navy came out 
of harbour; and even ventured to invade the coat of 
Suſſex. They were repulſed, and Prejeant, their com- 
mander, loſt an eye by the ſhot of an arrow. Lord 
Howard, brother to the deceaſed admiral, fucceeded to 
the command of the Engliſh fleet ; and little memorable 
paſſed at fea during this fummer. 

Gaza preparations had been making at land, during 
the whole winter, for an invaſion on France by the way 


k It was mim of Howard's, that no admiral was good for any thing, 
that was not brave even to a degree of madneſs. As the ſea- ſervice requires 
much leſs plan and cuntrivance and capacity than the land, this maxim has 
great plauſibility and appearance of truth : Though the fate of Howard him- 
felf may ſerve as a proof, that even there courage ought to be tempered with 


__ diferetion. 
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ena P. of Calais; but the fummer was well advanced befave 
— thing was in ſufficient readineſs for the intended 


more difficult to enure them to the uſe of the weapons 
now in action. The Swiſs, and after them the 
Spaniards, had ſhown the advantage of a ftable infantry, 
who fought with pike and fword, and were able to re- 
pulſe even the heavy-armed cavalry, in which the-great 
force of the armies formerly conſiſted. The practict᷑ of 
fire- arms was become common; though the caliver, which 
was the weapon now in uſe, was fo inconvenient, and 
attended with ſo many diſadvantages, that it had not en- 
tirely diſcredited the bow, a weapon in which the Eng- 
liſh excelled all European nations. A conſiderable pare 
of the forces, which Henry levied for the invaſion of 
France, conſiſted of archers; and as foon as affairs were 
in readineſs, the vanguard of the army, amounting to 
8000 men, under the command of the earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, failed over to Calais. Shrewſbury was accompa- 
nied by the carl of Derby, the lords Pn, Haſt- 
ng, Con, IT ng CR CT 
 lighe Another body of 6000 men ſoon after fol- 
lowed under the command of lord Herbert, the cham- 
berlain, attended by the earls of Northumberland and 
Kent, the lords Audley and Delawar, together with Ca- 
rew, Curſon, and other gentlemen. 
Tuz king himſelf prepared to follow with the main 
body and rear of the army ; and he appointed the queen 
regent of the kingdom during his abſence. That he 
might ſecure her adminiſtration from all diſturbance, he 
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otfeted Edinond de In "Pol6, carl of Suffolk, to be be. © i a Þ. 
headed in the Tower, the noblenian who hed been ze- =, 
led to commit this a&t of violence by the dying commands, 
as is imagined, of his father, who told him, that he ne- 
ver would be free from danger, while a man of fo turbu» 
hat =» diſpoſition as Suffolk was alive. And as Richard 
de Is Pole, brother of Suffolk, bad accepted of a com- 
mand in the French ſervice, and fooliſhly attempted to 
revive the York fadtion, and to infligate them again 
the preſent government, he probably, by that means, : 
nobleman. * 


Ar laft Henry, attended by the duke of 
and many others of the nobility, arrived at Calais, and 
entered upon his French expedition, from which he foadly 
expetied fo much fucceſs and glory ®. Of all thoſe allies, 
en what afifance he relied, the Swiſs alone fully per- 
formed their engagements. Being put in motion by a 18 of 
furs of money ſent them by Heney, and incited by their 
victories obtained in Italy, and by their animoſity againſt 
France, they were preparing to enter that kingdom with 
an amny of twenty-five thoufnd men ; and no equal 
force could be oppoſed to their incurſion. Maximilian 
had received an advance of 220,000 crowns from 
and had promiſed to reinforce the Swiſs with 8000 men; 
but faiked in his engagements. That he might make 


3oth Jud, 


atonement to the king, he himfelf appeared in the Low 


man and Flemiſh foldiers, who were uſeful in giving an 
example of diſcipline to Henry's new levied forces. Ob- 
ſerving the diſpoſition of the Engliſh monarch to be more 
bent on glory than on intereſt, he inlifted himſelf in his 
ſervice, wore the croſs of St. George, and received pay, 
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tacle, of an emperor of Germany ferving wander 2 king 
of England, he was treated with the higheſt rceſpet 
by Henry, and really Girofted all the operations of the 
Tuna army. . 

' Bayoas the arrival of Henry and Maximilian in the 
camp, the ear] of Shrewſbury and lord Herbert had formed 
the fiege of Tenne, 2 town fituated on the fromtiers 
of Picardy ; and they began to attack the place with vi- 
gour. Teligni and Crequi commanded in the town, and 
had a garriſon not exceeding two thouſand men; yet made 


they ſuch ſtout refiſtance as protracted the frege a month ; 


and they at laſt found themſelves more in danger from 
want of provifions and ammunition, than from the aſſaults 
of the befiegers. Having conveyed intelligence of their 
fituation to Lewis, who had advanced to Amiens with 


| his army, that prince gave orders to throw relief into the 


Place. Fontrailles appeared at the head of 860 horke- 


men, each of whom carried a fack of gunpowder behind 
him, and two quarters of bacon. With this fall force 
he made a ſudden and unexpected irruption into the Lag- 
liſh camp, and, furmounting all refiftance, advanced © 
the foſſee of the town, where ench horſeman thnew down 
his burden. They immediately returned at the gallop, 
and were ſo fortunate as again to break through the 
＋ꝓ—Ä— 2. af or a6 WES 
A 

' Bur the Engliſh had, foon aker, full revenge for the 
inſult. Henry had received intelligence of the approach 
of the French horſe, who had advanced to protect another 
incurſiom of Foatrailles ; and he ordered fome troops to 
paſs the Lis, in order to oppoſe them. "The cavalry of 
France, though they conſiſted chiefly of gentlemen who 


» Hit. de Chev, Bayard, chap. 37. Memoires de Nelli. 
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_ of © Jigtln moment, though gained at the expence of 
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and were purſued by the Engliſh. Ps 
who commanded the French, Buſll d 
other officers of diſtinction, were made priſoners . This 
action, or rather rout, is ſometimes called the battle of 
Guinggate, from the place where it was fought; but 
more commonly the Battle of Spars, becauſe the French, 


.that day; male more uſe of their ſpurs than of their 


ſwords or military weapons. 
was at the head of a complete army of above 50,000 men, 


_ read confuſion and drfvlation every where. It gave 


Lewis great joy, when he heard that the Englih, in- 
ad of puſhing their iy, and attacking the diſmayed 
treeps of France, returned to the fiege of fo inconfider- 
abls.s place as Terobane. The governors were obliged. 
se after, to capitulate ; and Henry found his acquiſition 


fore hlagd, and what, in his preſent circumſtances, was 


enn of much valuable time, that be immedi- 


| anelifhed the fortifications. The anxicties of the 
Were again revived with regard to the motions of 


Burgundy with a formidable army, and laid fiege to Di- 
jon, which was is no condition to reſiſt them. Ferdinand 


himſelf, though be had made a truce with Lewis, ſeemed 


diſpoſed to lay hald of every advantage which fortune 
Hould prefent to him. Scarcely ever was the French 
monarchy in greater danger, or leſs in a condition to de- 


c 
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had behaved with great gallantry in many deſperate ions CHAP 


is July, were, on fight of the cnemy; feined with fo un. = 
accountable a panic, that they i ds 
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fide aſſailed or threatened it. Even many of the inha- 


:323- bitants of Paris, who believed themfclves expoſed to the 


rapacity and vioknce of the enemy, began to diſlodge, 
_—— ———_—— 


Bur Lewis was extricated from his profint Mienen 
by the manifold blunders of his enemies. The Swiſs 
allowed themſelves to be ſeduced into a negociation by 
T remoille, governor of Burgundy ; and, without making 
enquiry whether that nobleman had any powers to treat, 
they accepted of the conditions which he offered them. 
Tremoille, who knew that he ſhould be difavowed by 
his maſter, ſtipulated whatever they were pleaſed to de- 
mand ; and thought himſelf happy, at the expence of 
fome payments and very large promiſes, to get rid of 
ſo formidable an enemy”. 

Tus meſes of a fhowed equal ignernace in 
the art of war with that of the Swils in neguciation. 
TTournay was 2 great and rich city, which, though 
it lay within the frontiers of Flanders, belonged to 
France, and afforded the troops of that kingdom a paſſage 
into the heart of the Netherlands. Maximilian, who 
was defirous of freeing his grandſon from fo treubleſome 
a neighbour, adviſed Henry to lay fiege to the place ; 
and the Engliſh monarch, not conſidering that flch an 
acquifition nowiſe advanced his conqueſts in France, was 
fo unprudent 25 to follow this inereſted counſel,” The 
yy rye — gartifon, the burghers, - againt 

a 
the remonſtrance of their ſovereign, ftrenuouſly inſiſted 
on maintaining this dangerous privilege ; and they en- 
gaged, by themſelves, to make 2 vigorous defence againſt 
9 Their courage failed them when matters 
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came to trial ; and, after 2 few days fiege, the place was c n 4 .. if 
ſurrendered to the Englith.. The biſhop of Tournay was IS, 9 


lately dead ; and, 2 n biſhop was already elected by I 

the chapter, but not inſtalled in his office, the king be- 

owed the adminiſtration of the fee on his favourite, 

Wolſey, and put him in immediate poſſefion of the re- 

venues, which were conſiderable”. Hearing of the retreat 

of the Swiſs, and obſerving the ſeaſon to be far advanced, 

he thought proper to return to England ; and he carried | 

the greater part of his army with him. Succeſs had at- | 

tended him in every enterprize ; and his youthful mind 2 

was much elated with this ſeeming profperity ; but all 

men of judgment, comparing the advantages of bis fitua- 

were convinced that this campaign, ſo much vaunted, 1 
8 
% 
> 
% 
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was, in reality, both ruinous and inglorious to him”. 

- Taz ſucceſs which, during this ſummer, had attended 
Henry's arms in the North, was much more decifive. 
The: king of Scotland had affembled the whole force 


of his kingdom ; and, having paſſed the Tweed with a 
brave, though a tumulkuary army of above go, oc men, 
he ravaged thoſe parts of Northumberland which lay 
neareft that river, and he employed himſelf in taking the 
caflles of Norham, Etal, Werke, Ford, and other places 
of fmall importance. Lady Ford, being taken priſoner in 
her caflle, was preſented to James, and fo gained on the 
affections of the prince, that he waſted, in pleaſure, the 
critical time which, during the abſence of his enemy, he 
troops, lying in a barren country, where they ſoon con- 
ſumed all the provifions, began to be pinched with hun- 
_ ger; and, as the authority of the prince was fecble, and 


military diſcipline, during that age, extremely relaxed, 
many of them had flolen from the camp, and retired 
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£84 4 P. and his body was interred. The Scots, however, fil 


— 


194 


| called, an inviting opportunity was offered to Henry of 


aſſerted that it was not James's body which was found 
on the field of battle, but that of one Elphinfton, who 
had been arrayed in arms reſembling their king's, in order 
to divide the attention of the Enghth, and ſhare the dan- 
ger with his maſter, It was believed that James had been 
feen croſſing the Tweed at Kelſo; and fome imagined 
that he had been Killed by the vailals of lord Hume, 
whom that nobleman had inftigated to commit fo enor- 
mous a crime. But the populace entertained the opinion 
that he was fill alive, and, having ſecretly gane in pil- 
grimage to the holy land, would foon return and take 
of the throne. This fond conceit was long en- 
tertained among the Scots. 


being flain in the field of Flouden, © this battle was 


gaining advantages over that kingdom, perhaps of e- 
ducing it to ſubjection. But he diſcovered, on this occa- 
fron, a mind truly great and generous. When the queen 
of Scotland, Margaret, who was created regent during 
the infancy. of ber fon, applied for peace, he readily 
granted it; and took compaſſion of the helpleſs condi- 
tion of his fifler and nephew. The earl of Surrey, who 
had gained him fo great a victory, was reſtored to the title 
of duke of Norfolk, which had been forfeited by his fa- 
ther for engaging on the fide of Richard III. Lord How- 
ard was honoured with the title of carl of Surrey. Sir 
Charles Brandon, the king's favourite, whom he had be- 
fore created viſcount Liſle, was now raiſed to the dignity 
of duke of Suffolk. Wolſey, who was both his favour- 
ite and his minifter, was created biſhop of Lincoln. Lord 
Herbert obtained the title of carl of Worceſter. Sir Ed- 


Tus king of Scotland and moſt of his chief nobles 


une on ora greeri ELLTEF. 
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had ſubdued by his arms and policy, he readily hearkened 
to the propoſals of Lewis for prolonging the truce ano- 
ther year ; and he even ſhewed an inclination of forming 
2a more intimate connexion with that monarch. Lewis 
had dropped hints of his intention to marry his ſecond 
daughter, Rence, either to Charles, prince of Spain, or 
his brother, Ferdinand, both of them grandſons of the 
Spaniſh monarch ; and he declared his reſolution of be- 
flowing on her, as her portion, his claim to the dutchy 
of Milan. Ferdinand not only embraced theſe propoſals 
with joy; but alſo engaged the emperor, Maximilian, in 
the fame views, and procured his acceſſion to a treaty, 
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ena r. Wurs Henry was informed of Ferdinand's renewal of 


Avn˙. e (vice with Lewis, be ll into © violent rage, and | 


—ů — 


5 complained, that M father-in-law had firſt, by 
_ 1 hint in enmity 
with France, and afterwards, without giving him the 


from his alhance, 


agreed to, for the marriage of the prince of Spain with 
of France. Chiles, during the liſeume of 


the daughter 


22 Epik. 545 346. 
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any 
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ER r vil 
thereby opened for an allivicy which might tend to the © A Y. 


of both ws, and which would ſerve to 


due by treaty to his father and himG@lf; and that the prin- 
ceſs Mary ſhould bring four hundred thoufand crowns as 
her portion, and enjoy as large 2 jointure as any queen 
of France, even the former, who was heireſs of Britanny. 


they ſhould mutually ſupply each other, in caſe either of 


them were attacked by an enemy. 
| ® Dy Fills 


bs 
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Sar. Is conſequence of this treaty, Mary was fent over to 


ith. 


and pleaſure, as proved very unſuitable to his declining 
ſtate of health), He died in lefs than three months after 
the marriage, to the extreme regret of the French nation, 
who, fenkble of his tender concern for their welfare, 
gave him, with one voice, the honourable appellation of 
father of bis people. wo 

Faaxcis, duke of Angouleme, a youth of one and 
_ceeded him on the throne ; and, by his activity, valour, 
generolity, and other virtues, gave prognoſtics of a happy 
extremely ſtruck with the charms of the Engliſh prin- 
ceſs; and, even during his predeceſſor 's life-time, had 
payed her fuch affiduous court, as made fome of his 
triends apprehend that he had entertained views of gal- 
lantry towards her. But being warned that, by indulging 
this paſſion, he might probably exclude himſelf from the 
throne, he forbore all farther addrefſes ; and even watched 
the young dowager with a very careful eye during the firſt 
months of: her -widowhood. Charles Brandon, duke of 
Suffolk, was, at that time, in the court of France, the 
moſt comely perſonage of his time, and the moft accom - 
pliſhed in all the exerciſes which were then thought to 
befit a courtier and a ſoldier. He was Henry's chief fa- 
vourite; and that monarch had even once entertained 
thoughts of marrying him to his fiter, and had given in- 
dulgence to the mutual paſſion which took place be- 


7 Bragtome Eloge de Louis XII. 
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her ? And the told him, that ber brother would more ca- 
fily forgive him for not aſking his conſent, than for at- 
ing contrary to his orders. Suffolk declined not fo in- 
viting an offer ; and their nuptials were ſecretly celebrated 
at Paris. Francis, who was pleaſed with this marriage, 
as it prevented Henry from forming any powerful alliance 
by means of his fiſter *, interpoſed his good offices in ap- 
peafing him: And even Wolſey, having entertained no 
jealouſy of Suffolk, who was content to participate in 
the king's pleaſures, and had no ambition to engage in 
public buſineſs, was active in reconciling the king to his 
faſter and brother-in-law ; and he obtained them permiſ- 
fron to return to Eaghnd, 


Petrus de Angleria, Epift. 544. 


tween them. The queen aſked Saffolk, whether he had CHAP. 
now the courage, without Reiter reflefiion, to eſpouſe 
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NOTE AJ, p. 4- 
the fifth year of the king the commons complained of the 
government about the king's perfon, bis court, the exceſſive 
of his forvants, of the abuſes in the Chancery, King's 


number 
Bench, Common Pleas, Exchequer, and of grievous oppreffions in 
(men linked in confederacies together), who bebaved tbemſelve; 
hike kings in the country, /o as there was wery little law or right, 
and of ether things which, they jaid, were the cauſe of the late 
commetions ander War Tyler. Park. Hiſt. vol. L p. 365. This 


wregular government, which no king and no houſe of com - 
mons had been able ro remedy, was the fource of the licen- 


tiouſueſi of the great, and turbalency of the people, as well 
as tyranny of the princes. If ſubjects would enjoy liberty, and 
kings ſecurity, the laws muſt be executed. 

In the niath of this reign the commons alſo diſcovered an 
accuracy and a jealouſy of liberty which we ſhould little ex- 
ped in thoſe rude times. It was agreed by parkament,” 
ſays Coton, p. 309, ** that the fubldy of wools, wool fells, 
% and ſkins, granted to the king until the time of Midſummer 
then enſuing, ſhould ceaſe from the fame time unto the feaſt 
*« of St. Peter ad wincala; for that thereby the king ſhould be 


non, N. 198. 


Noro . 
NYGHTON, p. ig, &c. The fame author, p. 2680, 
tells us, char the king, in return to the meſfige, ſaid, 
that ke would not, for their defire, remove the mexne* ſeullion 

from 


* interrupted for claiming fuck grant as due.” Sec alſo Co- 
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faid to the commiſſoners, when they harangued him, that he 
to call in the king of France to his aid. But it is plain that 
all theſe ſpeeches were either intended by Knyghton merely as 
an ornament to his hilary, or are falſe. For (1) when the 
fve lords accuſe the king's miniſters in the next parkament, 
and impute to them every raſh aftion of the king, they ſpeak 
nothing of theſe replies which are ſo obnoxious, were fo re- 
cent, and are pretended ww have been © public. (2) The 
king, ſo far from having any connexions, at that time, with 
France, was threatened with a dangerous invaſion from that 
kingdom. This ftory ſeems to have been taken from the re- 
proaches afterwards thrown out again him, and to have been 
transferred by the hiſtorians to this time, to which they cannot 


be applied. 


NOTE CC}, p. 21. 4 

ecard} pe puonterings = 
of having cut off the heads of twenty-two priſoners, 
confined for felony or debt, without warrant or proceſs of 
law. Burt, as it is not conceivable what intereſt Brembre could 
have to treat theſe felons and debtors in ſuch a manner, we 
may preſume that the fat is either falſe, or miſrepreſented. 
It was in theſe mens power to ſay any thing againſt the perſons 
accuſed: No defence or apology was admitted: All was law- 
They are alſo accuſed of deſigns to murder the lords: But 
theſe accuſations cither are general, or deſtroy one another. 
Sometimes, as in article 25th, they intend to murder them 
by means of the mayor and city of London : Sometimes, as 
in tele 28th, by trial and falſe inqueſts : Sometimes, as in 
article 28th, by means of the king of France, who was to re- 

ceive Calais for his pains. | 

NOTE ([D}, p. 2 
general, the parliament in thoſe days never paid a pro- 


PDP of trenſons, though one of 
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an incident in their 


enatied. In the 17th of the king, the dukes of Laxcaffer and 
Glecefter complain to Richard, that Sir Themas Talbot, with 
ethers of bis adberents, conſyived the death of the ſaid dukes in 
divers parts of Cheſbire, as the ſame was confeſſed and well 
Enown ; and praying that the parliament may judge of the fault. 
Whereupon the king and the lords in the parkament judged the 
Same fad to be open and high treaſon : And berenpen they award 
true writs, the one to the ſheriff of York, and the other to the ſhe- 
riffs of Derby, to take the body of the ſaid Sir Thomas, returnable 
in the King's Bench in the mouth of Eaffer then enſuing. 4nd 
open proclamation was made in Wiſftminfter ball, that upon the 
Sheriffs return, and at the next coming in of the ſaid Sir Tho- 
mas, the ſaid Thomas fbould be convifted of treaſon, and incur 
the loſs and pain of the ſame : And all ſuch as ſhruld receive him, 
after the proclamation, fhenld incur the fame hs and pain. Cot- 
tot, Þ. 354- It is to be obſerved, that this extracedinary 
judgment was paiſed in a time of tranquillity. Though the 
ſtature itſelf, of Edward III. reſerves a power to the parlia- 
ment to declare any new ſpecies of treaſon, it is not to be ſup- 


or that men were to be judged by a law ex pof faite. At leaſt, 
if fuck be the meaning of the clauſe, it may be affirmed, that 
men were, at that time, very ignorant of the firſt principles of 
law and juſtice. 


NOTE {E}, N. 


N the preceding parliament, the commons had ſhewn a dif. 
poſition very complaiſant to the king; yet there happened 
| which is curious, and ſhews 
us the late of the houſe during that period. The members 
were either country gentlemen or merchants, who were aſ- 
ſembled for a few days, and were entirely unacquainted with 
buſineſs ; fo that it was eaſy to lead them aſtray, and draw 
them into votes and refolutions very different from their 
intention. Some petitions, concerning the ſtate of the na- 
tion, were voted ; in which, among other things, the houſe 
recommended frugality to the king; and, for that purpoſe, de- 
fixed that the court fhonld not be fo much frequented, as 
formerly, by lieg, and ladies. The king was diſpleaſed wich 

Ven- II. Gs this 
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poſed that this power was reſerved to the houſe of lords alone, 
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NOTE [F}, p. 4% 


o ſhow how little credit is to be given to this charge 
a law, in te 


riffs for more than one year: But the inconvenience of changes 
Having afterwards appeared from experience, the commons, in 
the twentieth of this king, applied, by petition, that the ſherifts 
might be continued ; though that petition had not been en- 
acted into a ftatute, by reaſon of other difagreeable circum- 
Kances which attended it. See Conon, p. 361. It was cer 
tainly a very moderate exerciſe of the diſpenſing power in the 
king to continue the ſheniſfs, after he found that that practice 
would be acceptable to his ſubjects, and had been applied for 
: Yet is this made an article of 


rity, ſays, Bus what do n of pariiamext fgnify, when, after 


they are made, they take no ,; face the king, by the advice of 


the privy council, takes upon bim to alter, or wholly ſet aftde, all 
theſe things which, by general conſent, had been ordained in par- 


Famme? If Richard, therefore, exerciſed the diſpenſing 
power, he was warranted by the examples of his uncles and 
grandfather, and, indeed, of all his predeceſſors from the time 
of Hengy III. inclufive, X 


NOTE 


nor gel =. 
STE following paſſage in Cotton“, 
| hows a ſtrange 


for want 
, —— — 
— in Fury county, and parugyers, the commens wwere 


the Jame government, they entively require redveſs Whereng 

the ting appointed fundsy bifbeys, lords, and nebles, to ft in privy- 
council about theſe matter: Who, face that they muſ# begin at 
the bead, and go at the regueft of the commons, they, in the preſence 
of the king, charged his confefſor not to come into the court but 
apex the four principal feftivals. We ſhould 


— — — 
is clergy cannot be 
.-  *FOTE an. p. 223. 
conſtable of England 
granted ws the en of Rivers in this rater? 2a he 


power : But the prejudice 
accounted for from that 
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E ſhall give an inſtance: Almoſt all the kifforians, even 
Comines, and the continuator of the annals of Croy- 

land, affert that Edward was, about this time, taken priſoner by 
Clarence and Warwic, and was committed to the cuſtody of 
the archbiſhop of York, brother to the earl; but being allow- 
ed to take the diverſion of hunting by this prelate, he made 
| his eſcape, and afterwards chaced the rebels out of the king- 
dom. But that all the dry is falſe, appears from Rymer, 
where we find, that the king, throughout all this period, con 
rinually exerciſed his authority, and never was interrupted 
in his government. On the 7th of March 1470, he gives a 
commiſſion of array to Clarence, whom he then imagined a 
| and, on the 23d of the ſame month, we find him 
ing him. Beſides, in the king"s 
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. 2. 8.},where he enamerates all their wenſons, he mentions 
no ſuch fact: He does not fo much as accuſe them of exciting 

young Welles's rebellion : He only fays, that they exhorted . 
him to continue in his rebellion. 


contrary 

conqueſt, the French hiſtory is 

not complete without the affiftance of Engliſh authors. We 

may conjecture, that the reaſon of the ſeorcity of hiftorians 

during this period, was the deftruttion of the convents, which 

enſued fo ſoon after: Copies of the more recent hiſtorians not 
being yet ſulficiently diſperſed, theſe hiſtories have periſhed. 
NOTE [E}, p. 274- 

82 Thomas More, who hes been followed, or rather tran- 

abend, by all the hifforians of this mort reign, fays, 

that Jane Shore had fallen into conneftions with lord Haſtings; 

courſe of the .events : 

to be found in Rymer, 

Dorſet is reproached with 

however, might have been 


NOTE [L], p. 297- 
RY one that has peruſed the 


more dignified 
how muck that order of men mult have furpaiſed 
An the other members of the ſociety. That prelate and his 
friends call each other Philoſophers is all the courſe of their 
correſpondence, and confider the reſt of the world as fonk in 
total ignorance and barbariſm. 
NOTE [M}, p. 383 


TOWE, Baker, Speed, Biondi, Hollingthed, Bacon. 
Some late writers, particularly Mr. Carte, have doubied 
whether Perkin were an impoſtor, and have even afſerted him 
to be the true Plantagenet. Bar, to refute this opinion, we 
need only refleft on the following particulars : (3) Though 
the ciccumflances of the wars between the two roſes be, in ge- 
neral, involved in great obſcuricy, yet is there a moſt luminous 
ray thrown on all the tranſactions during the uſurpation of 
Richard, and the murder of the two young princes, by the 
narrative of Sir Thomas More, whoſe fingular magnanimity, 
ity, and make him an evidence beyond all ex- 
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NOTES TO THE THIRD VOLUME. 
nor is there any miſtake deteficd in it. He fays, indeed, 
abroad ramours of Edward IV.” pre-contraft with Eliza- 
beth Lucy ; whereas it now appears, from record, that the 
parliament afterwards declared the king's children illegiti 
mate, on pretence of his pre- contract with lady Eleanor Tal- 
bot. But it muſt be remarked, that neicher of theſe pre- 
contracts was ever fo much as attempted to be proved: And 
why might not the protefior's flatterers and partizans have 
made ufe ſomerimes of one falſe rumour, ſometimes of ano- 
ther ? Sir Thomas More mentions the one rumour as well as 
the other, and treats them both lightly, as they deſerved. 
It is alſo thought incredible, by Mr. Carte, that Dr. Shaw 
ſhould have been encouraged by Richard to calumniate openly 
his mother the dutcheſs of York, with whom that prince 


_ lived in good terms. But, if there be any difficulty in this 


miniſters, * grains, ts Reman with the gretfier or dis 
iſters, and yet have choſen himſelf the particular topics, 
and cheten them very foolifhly. This appear, indeed, to have 
been the caſe, by the diſgrace into which he fell afierwards 
and by the procettor's negle®t of him. (2) If Sir Thomas's 
quality of contemporary be diſputed with regard to the duke 
with regard to Perkin's impoſture : He was then a man, and 
had a full opportunity of knowing and examining and jud 
ing of the truck. In alerting that the duke of York was 
terms, that Perkin, who perſonated him, was an impoſtor. 
(3) There is another great genius who has carefully treated 
this point of hiſtory ; fo great a genius as to be eſteemed, with 
jzullice, one of the chief ornaments of the nation, and, indeed 
car of the moit hnblime writers that any age or nation has 
It is lord Bacon I mean, who has related, at full 
length, and without the leaſt doubt or hefitation, all the im- 
poſtures of Perkin Warbec, If it be objefied, that lord 
Bacon was no contemporary, and that we have the fame ma- 
Gg4 remarked 


456 


dignity in the nation ; all theſe great perſons were fo aſſured 


records and papers which are 


ans of che houſe of York, that is, the men of 


the murder of the two princes, that they applied to the 
24 the mortal enemy of their party and fa- 
mily ; they projefied to ſet kim on the throne, which muſt 
have been utter ruin to them if the princes were alive ; and 
they flipulated to marry him. to the princeſs Elizabeth, as 
heir to the crown, who, in that caſe, was no heir at all. Had 
each of thoſe pere wrinen the memoirs of his own times, 


| would he not have faid, that Richard rd murdered his nephews ? 


Or would their pen be a better declaration, chan their ations, 
of their real ſentiments? (5) But we haye — — 
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bis neghews” heeger. This reaſoning, which was irrefragable 
continued filence, and the general and total ignorance of the 
place of theſe princes” abode. Richard's reign laſted about 
two years beyond this period; and ſurely he could not have 


2 


# 


any other caſe, would have been regarded as conſiderable, and 


found 2 detter expedient for diſappointing the earl of Rich- 
mone”s projects, as well as juſtifying his own character, than 


the producing of his nephews. ($) If it were necelliey, 
amidft this blaze of evidence, to produce proofs, which, in 


would have carried great validity with them, I might mention 
Dighton and Tyrref d account of the murder. 'This laſt gen- 
tleman eſpecially was not likely to fabjeRt himſelf to the re- 
proach of fo great a crime, by an impoſlure, which, it ap- 
pears, did not zcquire him the favour of Henry. (9) The 
duke of York; being a boy of nine years of age, could not 
have made his eſcape without the affiftance of ſome elder per- 
ſons. Would it not have been their chief concern inſtantly to 


ts the other friends of the family? The dutchefs protected 
Simnel ; a projet which, had it been fuccefsful, muſt have 
ended in the crowning of Warwic, and the excluſion of the 
duke of York! This, among many other proofs, evinces that 
ſhe was ignorant of the eſcape of that prince, which is impo(- 
fible had it been real. (10) The tocal filence with regard to 
the perſons who aided him in his eſcape, as alſo with regard 
to the place of his abode during more than eight years, is a 
fufficient proof of the impoſture. (22) Perkin's own account 
of his cſcape is incredible and abfurd. He faid that mur- 
derers were employed by his uncle to kill him and his brother: 
They perpetrated the crime againſt his brother ; but took 
compaſſion on him, and allowed him to eſcape. This account 


i contained in all the hifflorians of that age. (12) Perkia 


himſelf made a full confeſffion of his impoſture no lefs than 
three times; once when he ſurrendered himſelf priſoner, a ſe- 


cond time when he was fer in the flocks at Cheapfhide and 


Weſtminſter, and a third time, which carries undoubted evi- 
dence, at the foor of the gibbet on which he was hanged. 
Not the leaſt ſfurmiſe that the confeflion had ever been procur- 
ed by torture; And ſurely, the laſt time he had nothing far- 
ther to fear. (v3) Had not Henry been affared that Ferkia 


was 2 ridiculous impoſtor, difavowed by the whole nation, he 


never would have allowed him to live an hour after he came 
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into his power ; much lefs would he have twice pardoned 
him. His treatment of the innocent earl of Warwic, who in 


reality had no title to the crown, is a ſufficient confirmation 
of this reaſoning. (14) We know with certainty whence 
the whole impoſture came, namely, from the intrigues of the 
dutchefs of Burgundy: She had before acknowledged and ſup- 
ported Lambert Simnel, an avowed impoſtor. It is remark- 
able, that Mr. Carte, in order to preſerve the weight of the 
dutchefs's teſtimony in favour of Perkin, ſuppreſſes entirely 
this material fact: A ſtrong effect of party prejudices, and this 
author's deſire of blackening Henry VII. whoſe hereditary 
title to the crown was defefiive. (15) There never was, at 
that time, any evidence or ſhadow of evidence produced, of 
Perkin's identity with Richazd Plantagenet. Richard had diſ- 

when near nine years of age, and Perkin did not 
appear till he was a man. Could any one, from his 
pretend then to be fure of the identity? He had got ſome 
ſtories concerning Richard”s childhood, and the court of Eng- 
land : But all that it was neceſſary for a boy of nine to remark 
or remember, was cafily ſuggeſted to him by the dutcheſs of 
Burgundy, or Frion, Henry's ſecretary, or by any body that 
had ever lived at cqurt. It is true, many perſons of note were 
at firſt deceived ; but the diſcontents againft Henry's govern- 
ment, and the general enthuſiaſm for the houſe of York, ac- 
eyes were opened long before Perkins death. (16) The cir- 
cumflance of finding the two dead bodies in the reign of 
Charles II. is not ſurely indifferent. They were found in the 
very place which More, Bacon, and other ancient authors 
had afligned as the place of interment of the young princes: 
The bones correſponded, by their fize, to the age of the prince ; 
The fecret and irregular place of their interment, not being 
in holy ground, proves that the boys had been ſecretly mur- 
dered : And in the Tower, no boys but thoſe who are very 
nearly related to the crown can be expoſed to a violent death: 
If we compare all theſe circumſtances, we ſhall find that the 
inference is juſt and ſtrong, that they were the bodies of Ed- 
ward the Vd and his brother; the very inference that was 
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Since the publication of this Hiftery, Mr. Walpole has pub- 
lifbed his Hiftoric Doubts concerning Richard III. Nothing can 
be a framer proof how ingenious and agreeable that gentleman's 
hen is, than bis being able to make an enquiry concerning a remote 
The foregoing nate has been enlarged on account of that perform- 


NOTE [N}, p. 297- 


OT. Pal. z H. WI. . The preamble is remark» 
able, and ſhows the ſtate of the nation at that time. 
<< 'The king, our fovercign lord, remembereth how, by cur 
<< unlawful maintainances, giving of liveries, figns and to- 
„ kens, retainders by indentures, promiſes, oaths, writings, 
and other empbraceries of his ſubjefts, untrue demeanings 
ol ſheriffs in making pannels, and untrue returns by taking 
% money, by juries, S. the policy of this nation is moſt ſab- 
„ duced.” It muſt indeed be confeſſed, that ſuch a ſlate of the 
country required great diſcretionary power in the ſovereign ; 
nor will the ſame maxims of government ſuit ſuch a rude peo- 
ple, that may be proper in a more advanced flage of ſociety. 
The eftabliſkment of the Star- chamber, or the enlargement 
of its power is the reign of Henry VIE. might have been as 
wiſe as the abolition of ic in that of Charles I. 


- NOTE fO}, p. 4eo. 
\ HE duke of Northumberland has lately 
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this time: The author has been favoured with the peruſal of 
it; and it contains many curious particulars, which mark the 
manners and way of living in that rude, not to fay barbarous, 
age ; as well as the prices of commodities. I have extracted 
a few of them from that piece, which gives a true pifture of 
Ancient manners, and is one of the moſt fingular monuments 
that Engliſh antiquity affords us: For we may be conſident, 
however rude the ffrokes, that no Baron's family was on a 
nobler or more ſplendid footing, The family conſiſis of 166 
maſters and ſervants: Fifty-ſeven ſtrangers are rec- 
upon every day: On the whole 223. Two-pence 
halfpenny are ſuppoſed to be the daily expence of each for 

| meat, 


hold book of an old earl of that family, who lived at 
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meat, drink, and firing. This would make 2 groat of our 


preſent money : Suppoling provifions between three and four 
times cheaper, it would be equi 


nay ſtock· ſiſn ee 
tered and accoumed for by the different clerks appointed for 
that purpole : If a fervanc be abſenc a day, his meſs is & a 
aF: If he go on my lord's bufinefs, board wages is allo ; 
kim, cight-pence a day for his journey in winter, Eve-pence 
are allowed him, beſide the maintenance of his horſe. Some. 
what above a quarter of wheat is allowed for every mouth 

ſail- 

17 


throughout the year; and the wheat is eſtimated at five 
guarters of malt are allowed, at four ſhillings a quarter : 
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lings and cight-pence a quarter. Two hundred and 
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piece ; and theſe ſeem alſo to be all eat ſalted, except between 
allowed at two ſhillings a piece; twenty eight veals at wen- 
| - forty lambs at ten-pence or a ſhilling, p. 7. Theſe 
to be reſerved for my lord's table, or that of the upper 
fervants, called the knights'-table. The other ſervants, as 
they eat ſalted meat almoſt through the whole year, and with 
ſew or no vegetables, had a very bad and unhealthy dier : 80 
that there cannot be any thing more erroneous than the mag 
nificent ideas formed of the Roaff Beef of OOld England. We 
muit entertain as mean an idea of its cleanlineſs : Only feven- 
ty ells of linen at cight-pence an ell ace annually allowed for 

i family : No ſheets were uſed : This linea was made 


ſeem 


breakfaſt at ſeven o'clock in the morning, 2 quart 
white ones, or a diſh of ſprata. In fleſh days half a chyne of 
matton, or a chyne of beef bailed, p. 73. 75- Maſs is or- | 
dered to be faid at fix o'clock, in order, ſays the houſchold- 


book, locd's ſervants may riſe early, p- 10. Only 
38 allowed, beſide the kitchen and hall, and 


After -day, | 
LNK lady's, and lord Piercy's and 
the nurſery, p. 101, It is t be obſerved chat my lord kept 
houſe in Yorkſhire, where there is certainly muck cold wea- 
ther after Lady-day. Eighty chalders of coals at four ling? 
and two-pence = chalder, ſuffices throughout the whote yenr - 
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